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Maybe 
It Was Our Mistake 


Maybe it was our mistake. Many months ago we began an urgent 


appeal for $40,000 to build a hospital in China. 
Perhaps the amount staggered you—$40,000 is a lot of money. Feel- 


a 


ing hopeless yourself to help, you may have hoped that some wealthy 


friends would give us what you could not. 


Our mistake was this. We should have impressed you with the fact 


that the little you can give us for the hospital is greatly needed. So 


now we are talking to you not in thousands or hundreds or tens or 


dollars. WE’RE DOWN TO CENTS. 


Suppose we had appealed to you for twenty-five cents? 
You can even persuade a number of 


You could 


give that much, couldn’t you? 
your friends to add a quarter before you sit down to address an 


envelope to The Hospital Fund at THE SIGN. 
Will you send it at once, please? There will be enough unavoidable 
delays. Meanwhile they wait—these noble, uncomplaining priests and 


Sisters. And meanwhile, perhaps, other untimely graves may rear 
} 


their heads in the Far East. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS IS SO LITTLE TO HELP US DO SO MUCH. 


a 
Hospital Fund PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. 
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SION is a rare gift even among leaders. That it was 

a distinguishing quality of Pope Leo XIII and is 
possessed in a rare degree by His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
is proven, among other instances, by the former's 
Encyclical on THE CONDITION OF LABOR, and our 
present Holy Father’s RECONSTRUCTING THE 
SOCIAL ORDER. In celebrating this month the fortieth 
anniversary of the first and the fifth anniversary of the 
second of these letters to the Bishops and faithful of the 
world, we are acknowledging the accuracy and soundness 
of both their warnings and their advice. 


Moved by conditions throughout the world, both 
Pontiffs expressed in their writings a personal interest in 
social problems, a detailed knowledge of their difficulties 
and an unmistakable authority to leadership in pointing 
out the remedies for the evils discussed. Impartial in 
declaring the duties and rights of. all classes, these docu- 
ments are fearless in exposing the excesses that result 
from injustice on the side of either capital or labor. 


HIS interest of the Vicars of Christ came not from 

any alarmist spirit. They were aware of a coming 
conflict resulting from the “growth of industry, and the 
surprising discoveries of science; the changed relations of 
masters and workmen; the enormous fortunes of individ- 
uals and the poverty of the masses . . . and, finally, a 
general moral deterioration.” The effects of impending 
social and economic struggles upon the morals and the 
material welfare of men, could not be disregarded. 


Well in advance of his time, Pope Leo XIII called 
attention to the errors of certain social and political 
theories which were being expounded to defend what 
capital and labor respectively considered its rights. 
History has justified his knowledge in condemning these 
misleading parties and his advice in offering definite 
remedies for abuses. But, as his present successor observed, 
the slow of heart and the timid—as well as those who 
were guided only by selfishness—failed to study and to 
put into effect the practical solutions offered. 


N both of these Letters we find the answer to 

the question that is so repeatedly asked about the 
Church’s right to speak in such matters. There is no 
apology in either for the Pope, the Bishops and the clergy 
expressing themselves on the subject of social justice. 
Rather Pope Leo XIII declares emphatically: “No prac- 
tical solution of this question will ever be found without 
the assistance of religion and the Church. It is We who 
are the chief guardian of religion, and the chief dispenser 
of what belongs to the Church, and We must not by 
silence neglect the duty which lies upon us. Doubtless 
this most serious question demands the attention and the 






The Workingman’s Bill of Rights 


efforts of others besides Ourselves—of the rulers of 
States, of employers of labor, of the wealthy, and of the 
working population themselves for whom we plead. But 
we affirm without hesitation that all striving of men will 
be in vain if they leave out the Church.” 


y. unad for the heart of both these Letters, I believe the 

answer would be in that revealing phrase “the work. 
ing population for whom We plead.” It is the grosses 
calumny, and yet one of the most widely circulated, of 
the enemies of the Catholic Church to libel it as the foe 
of the poor and the working class. No collection of 
plans and theories of any party or any nation offer such 
sane and workable solutions for social and economic prob- 
lems as do these two world messages whose anniversaries 
we are observing this month. 


Together they form a Bill of Rights for the Working. 
man that are unequalled. They emphasize—as do no 
other documents—the dignity of labor, of the individual 
and the family. They insist on the right of property and 
give wise instructions on its use. 


While acknowledging the serious difficulties which 
attend all these questions, the Pontiffs do not confine 
themselves to hazy generalities. To list even some of the 
subjects touched upon will reveal the thoroughness of 
these documents. Economic dictatorship and the unjust 
domination of funds and credit, the harmful labor of 
women and children, suicidal competition, disgraceful 
housing conditions, immoral atmosphere at work—these 
and other destructive influences are condemned. 


Positive advice is given in regard to labor’s right to 
protective organization, the living wage, the independent 
action of government when needed, public ownership and 
collective bargaining, the necessity of study clubs and 
the spiritual welfare of all. 


ECURRING as dominant notes are the reminders that 
justice and charity must prevail if peace and satis- 
faction are to be obtained; that “life on earth, however 
good and desirable in itself, is not the final purpose for 
which man is created; . . . that everyone must put his 
hand to the work which falls to his share, and that at 
once.” Wise words of the far-visioned Shepherds of 
Christendom. They might well be heeded by those who 
forget man’s immortal destiny and pin their hope to 4 
single, insufficient theory that leaves out God. 


Fath: Hoaphons Megan f 
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CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 


Ti annual meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City from April 13th to 16th. The meeting brought 
together about two thousand 
Catholic educators. These 
men and women attended ses- 
sions of the various sections 
into which the meeting was 
divided in order the better to cover the problems of the many 
fields of Catholic educational endeavor. 

It speaks well for the zeal of Catholic educators that so 
large a number assembled to discuss their common problems 
and to gain new inspiration to carry on their work. Such a 
meeting as this makes one realize the magnitude of the task 
being accomplished by the Catholic Church in American edu- 
cation. It must be remembered too that this great work of 
Catholic education in America has been built up and supported 
by sacrifice and dedication. Without State aid the Catholics 
of America have voluntarily contributed the funds necessary 
to carry on this immense task. Men and women of the 
laity have joined with the secular clergy and the members 
of religious congregations in dedicating themselves to the 
instruction of youth. The whole inspiration back of this 
sacrifice and dedication is the love of Christ. 

Whether or not the educational activity of the Catholic 
Church is appreciated by our non-Catholic fellow-citizens, 
we Catholics know that our sacrifice and dedication is a great 
contribution towards the continuance of the principles upon 
which the founding fathers built our great nation. 


The National Catholic 
Educational Association 


_ occasion from the annual meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, we want to call our read- 
ers’ attention once more to the foundation-stone of Catholic 
education. In this matter we 
must always keep in mind the 
distinction between the me- 
chanics of education and the 
philosophy of education. 

Under the head of the mechanics of education we include 
the methods and psychology of education. Recent years have 
seen great progress in both these branches, with a correspond- 
ing effect on the curricula of the schools, the textbook presen- 
tation and the relationship between teacher and pupil. While 
there have been faddists and extremists in these matters, no 
experienced person can deny that much benefit has accrued 
from the labor of many earnest investigators. While all this 
1s true, we must never forget that the reason we have Catholic 
schools and colleges is not a question of the methods and the 
Psychology of education. The reason comes under the head of 
the philosophy of education. 

Catholics support their own educational system because of 


A Necessary 
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their belief regarding the nature and destiny of man. Let us 
never forget this. It is fundamental and any discussion which 
does not include this aspect of the problem is beside the point. 
The Catholic educational program is built on the fact that man 
has a soul as well as a body, a supernatural life as well as a 
natural, an eternal life as well as a temporal. The whole pur- 
pose of Catholic education is primarily directed to create con- 
ditions where this spiritual side of the student’s nature may 
be nurtured to the full development of Christian life. 

On the other hand, it is a matter of fact that the whole trend 
of American secular education is towards a philosophy of life 
which is diametrically opposed to the Catholic position. It is 
a philosophy which, no matter what form or shade of material- 
ism or naturalism it may assume, is always and definitely 
anti-Christian. 

If our Catholic people as a whole understand this funda- 
mental position they will have an intelligent grasp of the 
situation. They will judge an educational system not by its 
mechanics but by its philosophy. 


té response which our Catholic people give to the de- 
mands which are made on them for the support of Catholic 
education indicates that they understand its significance and 
appreciate its necessity. The 
sacrifices they have made in its 
behalf in this country are noth- 
ing less than heroic. The 
financial outlay necessary for 
the support of our elementary and secondary schools has been 
estimated at well over fifty million dollars a year. This sum 
does not represent large gifts from the wealthy but rather the 
regular contributions of poor and middle class Catholics and 
often enough the widow’s mite. 

Indeed if there is any class that has failed to appreciate 
Catholic education, it is the rich. They (not all, fortunately) 
have failed in two ways—by sending their children to non- 
Catholic schools and by failure to contribute according to their 
means to the support of Catholic institutions. The higher 
social prestige of certain secular schools and their improved 
equipment and facilities are usually given as the excuse. And 
yet if-Catholic institutions, especially those of higher learning 
are often enough more poorly equipped than secular centers 
it is due in no small measure to a lack of generosity on the 
part of wealthy Catholics who are usually the ones who com- 
plain. Advantages of improved equipment are usually due to 
the generosity of wealthy benefactors. 

Just to mention a few benefactions to secular institu- 
tions reported in recent months in the papers. Mr. L. B. 
Warren left $1,000,000 to Yale for scholarships. Mr. L. N. 
Littauer gave Harvard $2,000,000 for the establishment of a 
Graduate School of Public Administration. Mr. T. W. Lamont 
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gave the same University $500,00@ to endow a chair in eco- 
nomics. These are just a few that come to mind at the moment. 

If wealthy Catholics emulated the example of these non- 
Catholics, the benefit accruing to Catholic education would 
be great indeed. 


IN ames may perish; ideas endure. But the late Bishop 
James A. Walsh, co-founder of the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Socjety of America, will be gratefully remembered both for 
what he was and for what he 
accomplished. He saw a great 
need and threw his whole life 
into meeting it. He grasped 
the fact that, despite her own 
pressing problems here, the time had come for the Church in 
the United States to take an appreciable part in the work of 
the foreign missions. It is understandable that even to their 
friends the hope which he and his companion, Father Price, 
cherished then seemed premature. That their plans appeared 
far-fetched to many in those early years, that financial ob- 
stacles loomed like impossible barriers, did not deter him. 
With apostolic persistence he pursued his vocation of firing 
others with some of the zeal which he possessed in so generous 
a measure. 

His was the blessed reward of seeing, even in this life, the 
firm establishment of that progressive and expanding move- 
ment for souls which, to the Catholics of the United States— 
and the whole world, is synonymous with the name of Mary- 
knoll. His work will go on. His spirit and his ideals will be 
cherished. This is the legacy he leaves his missionaries. This 
is the consolation with which they, and his innumerable 
friends, face the distinct loss of his passing. 


A Great American 
Churchman 


Tae Holy Father in his admirable Encyclical Caritate, 
promulgated in 1932, warned the Catholic world of the ener- 
getic campaign of the new Atheism which “proclaims that 
there will be neither peace nor 
welfare on earth until the last 
remnant of religion has been 
torn up,” and which calls on 
Atheists “to unite all their 
strength in order to carry out at the first opportunity their 
nefarious designs.” 

The “first opportunity” for solidarity in the Atheist move- 
ment occurred at Prague on Easter. A union of Atheists was 
effected so as to form a single mighty force of six million 
persons belonging to organizations in twelve countries to war 
upon religion. The Freethinkers International with head- 
quarters at Brussels and a membership alleged to be close 
to 800,000 united with the Union of Militant Godless of Soviet 
Russia. This union of the Godless is to gather to itself all 
the other societies which make war upon religion into “one 
united international militant organization.” 

These Atheists are not fooling. They are in deadly earnest. 
They aim to spread their propaganda by establishing a broad 
organization of writers, popular scientific lectures, scientific 
discussion groups, groups for historical study, militant com- 
mittees for the defense of secular schools, especially in France, 
Belgium and Spain, popular historical commemorative cele- 
brations—for instance, of the French Revolution and the 
Peasant Wars. All these are to be utilized as a means of iden- 
tifying intellectual progress and political freedom with the 
thorough destruction of religion, and of drawing distinguished 
scientists, authors, artists, musicians and educators into active 
coéperation with the protagonists of the newly organized 
world-wide militant atheistic movement. 

This is a solemn warning to Catholics the world over. The 
time appears to be on hand when Catholics will have to fight 


World Wide 
Atheism Organizes 


and perhaps to suffer for their principles. Religion is prostrate 
in Soviet Russia, it is violently attacked in Germany, Spain 
and Mexico. Who knows but what the same may happen to 
us here? Certainly there is plenty of evidence of rationalist 
propaganda in our literature and institutions of learning, 
especially the colleges and universities. It behooves Catholics, 
therefore, both clergy and laity, especially the former, to 
combat this attack with every means in their power. 

Religion teaches supernatural truths which are not per- 
ceptible to the senses; Atheism and Rationalism deal only 
with those things which are perceived by the senses. In the 
conflict between Religion and Atheism the Christian must 
cling tenaciously to the revelation of Christ, upon whose word 
it is based. His word “never falleth away,” but it is possible 
for believers to fall away. What is imperatively needed now 
is a firmer grasp of the truths of religion and a deeper con- 
viction of their eternal character. Hence the need of more 
and better instruction in religion to meet the attacks, both 
open and secret, which will be made with increasing vigor by 
the militant Godless of the “one united international organiza- 
tion.” To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 


Recent events in Mexico have brought that country 
rather prominently into the news in spite of important inter- 
national happenings in Europe and Africa, and in spite of the 
fact that news from that coun- 
try is usually meagerly re- 
ported or passed over entirely 
in the secular press. These’ 
events were the exiling of ex- 
President Calles and the reported re-opening of churches in 
Mexico. 

That Calles should have been driven from the country by 
the now more powerful Cardenas was not surprising. It had 
been expected for some time. The mutual recriminations of 
the followers of these two politicians show that they see one 
another in their true light. The Cardenas group pictures 
Calles as a friend of the rich, hostile to popular interests, a 
man who has enriched himself at the expense of the poor. The 
followers of Calles declare that under Cardenas Mexico is 
in a state of unrest, business is uneasy as to its future, and 
the country is fast being given over to Communism. For once 
we can agree with both of them. 

The reported re-opening of many churches that have not 
been confiscated by the government has the appearance of a 
sop thrown to American Catholics. Five months ago in the 
pages of this magazine, Mr. Frederick V. Williams foretold 
that with the approach of the Presidential election in this 
country word would go out in Mexico to “soft pedal” the reli- 
gious persecution. The persecution of religion in that country 
and the United States government’s responsibility therein have 
been kept constantly before the public by the American Cath- 
olic Press and by various Catholic organizations, to the dis- 
comfiture of the politicians in Washington, who are now 
marshaling their forces for the coming struggle and counting 
the prospective votes. 

This re-opening of churches has been hailed by the press as 
a proof of the relaxation of the persecution of religion in 
Mexico. It is nothing of the kind. It is of little avail to throw 
open a few empty churches when the people are living under 
a Constitution which is inspired in letter and spirit by hos- 
tility to religion. There is no relenting in the persecution of 
religion in a country when laws enforce the marriage of priests 
or limit the number of priests to four for an entire state. The 
law of expropriation of last August not only deprives the 
Church of its property but also provides the Government with 
a pretext for confiscating the property of those who practise 
religion in their own homes. Of what use is it to throw open 
a few empty churches when the children of the nation are 
forced to attend Socialistic schools in which they are taught 
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to despise religion, and to which teachers are admitted only 
after an oath not to practice religion in public or in private? 

So before Catholics can believe that there is any relaxation 
of religious persecution in Mexico they will have to have more 
proof than the opening of a few churches. 


I: IS gratifying to learn that considerable progress has 
been made in the Cause of the Beatification of the Servant 
of God, Father Charles Houban, C.P., who died at the Pas- 
sionist Monastery at Mount 
Argus, Dublin, in 1893. Un- 
der date of November 13th, 
1935, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites issued a Decree, 
signed by the Holy Father with his own hand, concerning 
the introduction of his Cause. 

Father Charles was born in Limburg, Holland, on Decem- 
ber 11, 1821. He was professed as a Passionist at Ere, 
Belgium, on November 5, 1845, and ordained to the priest- 
hood December 21, 1850. He was sent to assist the new 
Province of the Passionists founded in England by Vener- 
able Dominic, C.P., the Italian Passionist who received 
John Henry Newman, the future Cardinal, into the Catholic 
Church. The last twenty-eight years of Father Charles’ 
life were spent at Mount Argus, where he died on January 
5, 1893. Our older readers in Ireland may remember him. 

His life as a Passionist was verily a holy one. To quote 
the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, “In the 
exercise of his ministry he had only one object in view, 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls. In the pursuit 
of this end he observed the strict rule of his Congregation 
in the minutest detail, and over and above he practised 
severe corporal austerities. Always a man of prayer, even 
when actively engaged in the ministry, he was zealous in 
the work of hearing confessions. Moreover, with no thought 
of his own convenience, he was indefatigable in teaching the 
faithful both by instruction and by preaching. Wherefore 
it happened that many, even from the most distant places, 
daily sought his aid and came to seek his blessing; and 
many were known to recover in a wonderful manner from 
the ailments which afflicted them.” 

May we ask our readers to join in prayer that, if it be 
God’s will, Father Charles may soon be added-to the Blessed. 


Cause of Father 
Charles Houban, C.P. 


< - World Catholic Press Exhibit will open in Vatican 
City on May 12th. This is the first world-wide exhibit of 
Catholic publications in the history of the Church. Every 
language and clime will be 
represented as well as every 
branch of Catholic activity 
furthered by the press. It will 
be to a very great extent a 
picture of the life of the Catholic Church and of her activities 
in the various fields in which she is engaged. 

The present Holy Father has been a constant and enthusi- 
astic supporter of the Catholic Press. He has personally pro- 
moted the Exhibitions, for which he himself selected the site— 
the Cortile della Pigna in Vatican City. Space in the two 
story pavilion which has been erected there has been allotted 
to the exhibits of the various nations. The American exhibit 
is one of the most favorably located and, it is hoped, will be 
one of the best represented. 

The secular press is saturated with the naturalism and ma- 
terialism of the age. The highest it can ascend is to a level 
of broad and meaningless humanitarianism. And in many 
countries it is even worse; it is a forceful agent for spreading 
the doctrines of Communism or of Fascist Totalitarianism. 
The result has been that the Catholic Press has become an 


The World Catholic 
Press Exhibit 


ever increasingly powerful and necessary instrument to the 
Church for defending and propagating the truth. 

The very first to realize this have been the Supreme Pontiffs 
themselves. They seem to have difficulty in finding words 
to express their desire to encourage and foster so great a work. 
The saintly Pope Pius X said “To be a Catholic, to call oneself 
a Catholic, nay, to belong to Catholic organizations and asso- 
ciations and at the same time be indifferent to the interests 
of the Catholic press is a patent absurdity.” 


on a woman should have a place at all in the plans 
of the Most High for the redemption of His world has been 
one of the greatest stumbling blocks in the way of those who 

profess to try to understand 

Mary’s Place in the ron Christian dispensation. 

- at a woman should have 
Economy of Redemption jeen exalted as Mary, that 
she should have been crowned 
with the dignities which we claim for her, that she should 
have been so far removed from our common humanity while 
still part of it, immaculate even in her conception and assumed 
bodily into heaven after her death, co-redemptrix with our 
Lord of the human race and now the dispensatrix of all graces 
(a doctrine soon to be proclaimed we hope) that she should 
have been so closely and so intimately associated with our 
Lord that it seemed to make Him in any sense dependent 
upon her . . . it is too much belief for many who say they do 
believe to carry. We are told that Mary is overdone. The 
parlance of the day would say that she is “played up” too much 
and that because of this a certain measure of attention is taken 
away from our Lord, He being thereby offended. 

Now this is all a very old business, a very old complaint 
and of course very absurd. We need not be bothered with it 
here. The answer to it all is to be found in our Lord Himself. 
“Thus shall she be honored whom the King himself hath 
desired to honor.” 

Mary’s month of May must always bring home to our minds 
that we pay her far less court than we ought; that not so much 
in the devotional life of the Church as in our personal lives 
as children of the Church is she neglected. The things that 
we believe about her should have their result in a supreme 
confidence in the power of her intercession with her Divine 
Son and in a constant desire to have the power of her pro- 
tection over our lives. Why else is it that the Church is for- 
ever reminding us of Mary’s place in the economy of our 
redemption? If our Lord willed to have her so close to Him 
in the carrying out of that redemption it is not surprising 
that the Church is forever pointing to her as “our life, our 
sweetness and our hope” to bring us through this vale of tears. 


te Richard Reid, energetic and self-effacing editor of 
The Bulletin, on his reception of the Latere Medal. $-To 
The London Tablet on its 5000th issue. § To the Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Joseph Corrigan 
on his appointment as Rector 
of the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. § To the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans 
on its floating chapel, Mary Star of the Sea. §To the 
students of our many Catholic Colleges on their Peace Con- 
ferences. § To Most Rev. Fulgentius Fuggiano, C.P., on 
his appointment as Bishop. of the Diocese of Cariati, Italy. 
{ To the St. Vincent de Paul Society of St. Mary’s College, 
Maraga, California, on the results of its correspondence course 
in Catholic doctrine to the farm children of Costa County. 
{ To Rev. Reynold H. Hillenbrand, youngest Rector of a 
Pontifical Seminary, on his appointment to be Rector of the 
Seminary of St. Mary of the Lake at Mundelein, Illinois, 
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the Month 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


MARY, THE MOTHER 


feted tte sentiments for the month of May, dedicated to 
our Blessed Mother, are found in the following verse. It is 
by Gertrude Callaghan and appeared in the New York ‘‘Times’’: 


Upon a hill where lusty winds should go 

A giant striding, bold and loud and fierce, 
There is no sound today except the slow 
Trickle of life from hands that harsh nails pierce, 
And a small word at intervals of seven 
That rises in immensity to heaven. 

There is a hush and then the rabble’s cry 
Of secret doubt, “Who was this man to die?” 
O woman, standing there beneath the cross, 
This is your tragedy and this your son 

They crucify. O pitiful, sweet one, 

Forgive us our redemption in your loss. 
Take then a heart to lean on, come away, 
Lest you too be forgotten this lone day. 


WILLING WORKER 


Ti New York ‘‘Sun’’ reports the following incident which in- 
dicates that working implements have more than one use: 


From Coney Island comes the sad tale of a WPA worker 
who procured a job with the snow fighters. Full of willing 
spirit, he reported to his boss, but through the first day he 
wasn’t able to get a shovel as there weren’t enough to go 
around. All he did that day was to watch the others work. 

On the second day the same thing happened, and finally on 
the third the laborer, an honest individual, spoke of it to the 
boss, who remarked: 

“What do you care? You're getting paid, aren’t you? There 
are a lot of men who would give their eye teeth to get paid for 
standing around doing nothing.” 

“Yeah, I know,” replied the worker, “but all the other guys 
on this job have something to lean on.” 


WHY DIDN’T SOMEONE—? 


‘es the column entitled Everyday Religion in ‘‘The Living 
Church” is found the following. It offers matter for very 
practical consideration: 


Why didn’t someone realize that Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart was for years practically a prisoner and half-starved ? 
He was a great genius. Also he was one of the gentlest and 
most innocent of men, a docile child. And they starved him 
to death. 

Why didn’t someone realize in time that Francis Thomp- 
som was one of our Lord’s own saints and psalmists? He 
wandered up and down the Thames embankment starving and 
ill-clad. Why didn’t someone recognize his plight and offer 
him friendship and food and a warm fireside before the white 
plague fastened upon him and carried him off? 

There is the case of Katherine Mansfield, the marvelously 
gifted girl who half starved in England in quest of her bright 
destiny, rather than vegetate in Australia. And it seems that 
her family just let her half starve. 

Why didn’t someone put in a word for our Lord Jesus in 
those hours when He was being dragged from court to court, 
from Caiaphas to Pilate and from Pilate to Herod and back 
again? Centuries later when Clovis heard the story in his 
rude palace in Gaul he swore, “If I and my Franks had been 
there, they would not have crucified Christ.” 

Do you feel that way, when your heart is touched by some 


story of the blind callousness which made a victim of some 
innocent in the past? 

Then keep that feeling alive and make it count for today, 
Let it temper your rash condemnation of the poor, and of 
what is being attempted in justice and mercy for the poor. 

Why didn’t someone . . .? Because someone hadn’t any 
imagination, any creative sympathy. Because someone hadn't 
the moral courage to decide and act. Because someone was 
chained to sleeping public opinion. Because someone feared 
to make himself conspicuous. 

Today someone is starving, or lonely to desperation, or 
sinking into disease or crime not very far from you and me. 
It takes the alert eye and a quickened imagination to discover 
them. Today in the lonely isolated country, and in the 
crowded city, and in all corners of the world, children are 
perishing for food and care and friendship and love. 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOY 
E following poem by William Blake reminds one of the well- 
known Biblical expression—‘‘l am black but beautiful’’: 
My mother bore me in the southern wild, 
And I am black, but Oh, my soul is white! 
White as an angel is the English child, 
But I am black, as if bereaved of light. 


My mother taught me underneath a tree, 
And sitting down before the heat of day, 

She took me on her lap and kissed me, 
And, pointing to the East, began to say: 


“Look at the rising sun; there God does live, 
And gives His light, and gives His heat away, 
And flowers and trees and beasts and men receive 
Comfort in morning, joy in the noonday. 


“And we are put on earth a little space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams of love; 
And these black bodies and this sun-burnt face, 
Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 


“For when our souls have learn’d the heat to bear, 
The cloud will vanish, we shall hear His voice, 
Saying, ‘Come out from the grove, my love and care, 
And round my golden tent like lambs rejoice.’ ” 


Thus did my mother say, and kissed me, 
And thus I say to the little English boy, 

When I from black and he from white cloud free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs we joy, 


I'll shade him from the heat till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our Father’s knee. 

And then I'll stand and stroke his silver hair, 
And be like him, and he will then love me. 


CAN IT BE POSSIBLE? 


HE “‘boners” which school teachers sometimes assemble from 

the replies of their pupils can evidently be duplicated by those 
who receive applications for insurance. The following is from 
the ‘‘Life Insurance Independent’’: 


The certificate clerk in copying the application made by 
members runs across many curious statements. In the appli- 
cation of a young widow for membership, in answer to the 
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question, “What is your husband’s occupation?” she replied, 
“An angel.” 

In other applications we ran across the following statements : 

Mother died in infancy. 

An uncle died of cancer on his mother’s side. 

Father went to bed feeling well and the next morning woke 
up dead. 

Applicant does not know cause of mother’s death but states 
that she fully recovered from her last illness. 

Applicant has never been fatally sick. 

Father died suddenly ; nothing serious. 

Applicant’s brother, who was an infant, died when he was 
a mere child. 

Grandfather died from gunshot wound caused by an arrow 
shot by an Indian. 

Mother’s last illness was caused by chronic rheumatism, but 
she was cured before death. 


BOOK BOOSTER RECOMMENDS GROCERIES 


peeresas William Lyon Phelps’ endorsement of a book is 
considered as helping its sale mightily. John Blakeless, writing 
on this subject in the skeptical magazine ‘“‘The American 
Mercury,” tells an amusing story of one of these endorsements: 


Even the recommendations adopted several years ago at 
Yale urging that “care and restraint” must be used by officers 
of the university in writing “endorsements of articles of mer- 
chandise,” did not daunt the Professor, though one would be 
hard put to think of an apter description of the books he rec- 
ommends than “articles of merchandise.” Indeed, his bound- 
less goodwill has recently been perfectly illustrated by an 
episode gleefully recounted among the infidels last winter. It 
was after a successful sheaf of written question was handed up 
to the platform. One of the ladies had become slightly mud- 
dled under the spell of the prevailing eloquence, and the slip 
of paper that confronted the Yale Oracle read: 

2 Ibs. potatoes. 

1 box salt. 
Whole-wheat bread. 
2 doz. oranges. 

3 Ibs. spinach. 

“I recommend all of it!” cried Professor William Lyon 
Phelps. 


TO A SOCIAL WORKER 


THE type described in the following verse by J. L. Benvenisti, 
and appearing in ‘‘G.K.’s Weekly’”” may be known to some of 
our readers: 


Go, lady, go and play your beastly bridge, 
Flaunt your pyjamas in the cote d’Azur. 
Decoy, a fading but promiscuous midge, 
Your playboys with acidulous allure, 
Or since, mayhap, you fancy the devout 
(And men must suffer fools and still be glad), 
Go seek some meek defenceless pastor out, 
And, playing Martha, drive him slowly mad. 
But, God in Heaven, leave the poor in peace! 
Who gave you leave to order, judge and pry? 
Derive such pleasure from your own release 
As suits your tastes, but kindly pass us by. 
Relax, sweet soul, restrain your high intent ! 
Eliminate the “elder sister” touch! 
Have you saved halfpennies to pay the rent— 
Twelve and a tanner for a rabbit hutch— 
Known daily fights with butcher, baker, all 
Who now play dun now ply the cadger’s art, 
Or daily fought—the hardest fight of all— 

The hate that tears and ages in your heart? 
You are no worse, God love you, than the rest, 
But rather straitened in your point of view; 

Abandon, dear, your conscientious zest! 
Chance made you rich—Oh, please be idle too! 


COLORED CATHOLICS 


F ROM the “Interracial Review” come the following statistics. 
The greatness of the figures indicates the immensity of the 
task which faces those who are working in the interracial field: 


Number of Negroes in U.S. ...........- 13,000,000 
Estimated number of Protestant Negroes. . 5,000,000 
Estimated number of Catholic Negroes.... 250,000 
Estimated number unchurched 7,750,000 
Number of Negroes attending colleges.... 23,038 
Number of Catholic Negro churches 210 
Number of Catholic Negro schools 205 
Negro enrollment in Catholic schools 

Priests engaged in colored missions 

Sisters engaged in colored missions 

Negroes in New York City 

Negroes in Chicago 

Negroes in Philadelphia 

Negroes in Washington 


TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER 


E powerful influence for good which the teacher exercises is 
too often unappreciated. It is brought out beautifully in the 
following verse, signed Sr. M.E., R.S.M. in “‘The Catholic School 
Journal’’: 5 
The artist works with colors rich and deep 
And paints a summer sunshine, or a bleak 
And cold but sparkling wintry scene—and yet 
The glowing canvas has no power to speak. 
The sculptor carves the marble and his work 
Through night and day of weary toil and strife 
Produces masterpieces of his art 
And yet the gleaming marble has no life. 


How mute and idle stands the instrument 

Until ecstatic music with its sway 

Thunders or trills or murmurs at the touch 

Of some musician—yet it dies away. 

But oh, the sacred power that is thine 

To work with human souls, with hearts and minds 
That speak and live—Oh, could there ever be, 

A task more noble, where the artist finds 


Her toil rewarded—and perhaps repaid 

In being reproduced from day to day; 

For oft the inspiration of her life 

Fills other lives that touch hers on the way. 
Then oh! what tribute can we give to you 
O wondrous sculptor of the human mind? 
Yours is the task, O teacher, yours the power 
To mold the hearts and lives of all mankind! 


EASTER SEPULCHRE 


THE adornment of the Easter Sepulchre was an important item 
of expense for the churches of medieval England. An article in 
‘The Clergy Review’’ includes the following expense account: 


Item, that Maister Cayne hath delivered this 4th day of 
July, in the year of our Lord 1470, to Maister Petters, Viear 
of St. Mary Redcliffe, Moses Conterin, Philip Bartholomew, 
Procurators of St. Mary Redcliffe aforesaid, a new sepulchre, 
gilt with golde, and a civer thereto. 

Item, an image of God Almighty, rising out of the same 
sepulchre, with all the ordinance that longeth thereto, that is 
to say, a lathe made of timber and the ironwork thereto. 

Item, thereto longeth Heaven made of timber and stayned 
clothes. 

Item, Hell, made of timber thereto, with Devils to the 
number of thirteen. 

Item, four knights armed, keeping sepulchre with their 
weapons in their hands ; that is to say, two axes and two spears, 
with two paves (shields). 
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Item, four payrs of Angel’s wings for four Angels, made of 
timber and well painted. 

Item, the Fadre, the Croune, and Visage, the Holy Ghost 
coming out of Heaven into the sepulchre. 

Item, longeth to the four Angels, four chevelures (perukes). 


REMEMBERING ENGLISH KINGS 


M NEMONIC rhymes have been used for centuries to aid the 
memory in the recalling of names and dates. The following 
example comes to us from “John o’London’s Weekly” via ‘‘The 
New York Herald Tribune.”’ The reader will notice that it 
reveals the Protestant tradition in regard to the English sovereigns: 


William the Conqueror long did he reign, 
William his son by an arrow was slain. 
Henry the First was a scholar bright, 
Stephen was King without any right. 

Henry the Second, Plantagenets’ scion, 
Richard the First was as bold as a lion. 
John, though a tyrant, the Charter signed, 
Henry the Third had a weakly mind. 
Edward the First conquered Cambrian dales, 
Edward the Second was first Prince of Wales. 
Edward the Third humbled France in its pride, 
Richard the Second in prison died. 

Henry the Fourth for himself took the crown, 
Henry the Fifth pulled the French king down. 
Henry the Sixth lost his father’s gains, 
Edward of York took hold of the reins. 
Edward the Fifth was killed with his brother, 
Richard the Third soon made way for another. 
Henry the Seventh was frugal of means, 
Henry the Eighth had a great many queens. 
Edward the Sixth Reformation began, 

Mary the Cruel prevented the plan. 

Elizabeth shattered the navy of Spain, 
James from Scotland was called to reign. 
Charles found the people a cruel corrector, 
Oliver Cromwell was called Lord Protector. 
Charles the Second was hid in an oak, 

James the Second took on Popery’s yoke. 
William and Mary were offered the throne, 
Anne succeeded and reigned alone. 

George the First from Hanover came, 
George the Second kept up the name, 
George the Third was loved in the land, 
George the Fourth was polite and grand. 
William the Fourth had no heir of his own. 
Victoria then ascended the throne. 


ADVICE FROM NEWMAN 


ROM “The New World,’ attractive and well-edited diocesan 

paper of Chicago, we take the following. It is from a little- 
known letter of Cardinal Newman to a group of students at May- 
nooth Seminary in Ireland: 


As to the writing or delivery of sermons, to which you refer, 
the great thing seems to be to have your subject distinctly 
before you—to think over it until you have got it perfectly 
in your mind—to take care that it should be one subject, not 
several—to sacrifice every thought, however good and clever, 
which does not tend to bring out your one point, and to aim 
earnestly and supremely to bring home that one point to the 
minds of your hearers. ... 

All this leads me to consider that everyone should form 
his style for himself, and under a. few general rules, some of 
which I have mentioned already. 

First, a man should be in earnest—by which I mean he 
should write, not for the sake of writing, but to bring out his 
thoughts. He should never aim at being eloquent. He should 
keep his idea in view, and write sentences over and over again 
till he has expressed his meaning accurately, forcibly and in 


few words. He should aim at being understood by his hearers 
or readers. He should use words which are most likely to be 
understood. Ornament and amplification will come to him in 
due time—but he should never seek them. He must creep be- 
fore he can fly—by which I mean that that humility which is 
a great Christian virtue, has a place in literary composition. 


A NEW METHOD 


ROM ‘The Church World,”’ Maine’s ably edited and interest- 
ing Catholic weekly, comes the following account of a rather 
extraordinary means of raising church income: 


The vicar of a London church, firm in his belief that people 
are tired of lawn parties and fairs and other such forms of en- 
tertainment, has hit upon a novel means of increasing parish 
income. 

His Reverence called off the annual parish bazaar and, in- 
stead, billed his parishioners as follows: 

Bus fares to Parish Hall 
(ae gate epee et tail a aia Pes aie ode 
Wear and Tear on Clothes................ 
Wear and Tear on Tempers 
Afternoon Tea 
EN IND, 6 Sika ards hisiecirse bn-0.0 ein Soe 
Contributions to Charities Booth 
Useless Articles Bought 
isa sec eens on eew Uae eS aaa 

Parishioners were invited to be guided by conscience in 
filling in the several amounts, and each bill was plainly stamped 
“Please Remit.” ; 

Believe it or not, there is an Associated Press report to the 
effect that His Reverence’s parishioners did remit. 
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RADIO MUSIC 


Myeusic: especially music on the air, belongs in the ranks of 
big business according to William Orton, writing in the 
March “Atlantic Monthly’: 


It was a Scottish nationalist who said, two centuries ago, 
that if a man were permitted to make all the ballads he 
need not care who made the laws. Shelley, in a famous 
apologia, echoed the thought a hundred years later. Another 
century (of progress, no doubt) has reduced the making of 
laws to a status quite secondary in importance—and in talent 
—to the making of money; and the songsters have appro- 
priately moved with the times into the ranks of big business. 
When a few years ago, Warner Brothers paid $10,000,000 
for the music catalogue of a small group of publishers, out- 
siders had a chance to see just how big this particular busi- 
ness was getting. : 

Day and night, from over six hundred broadcasting sta- 
tions, androgynous individuals bleat about “love”—in person 
or “by electrical transcription.” And the tunes stale much 
more quickly through their incessant repetition by radio, 
record, and film; the average business life of even a first 
class hit is not over three months. So the demand has multi- 
plied, and the supply has fallen behind. The National Broad- 
casting Company tried to meet the situation by engaging a 
permanent corps of musicians and absorbing a couple of well- 
known publishing houses—a step which was expected “to 
secure control of a sufficient number of composers so that it 
can dictate satisfactory terms for the vast amount of musical 
composition necessary to commercial broadcasting.” All in 
vain. The cost of the supply, represented by royalty fees, 
continued to rise. Last year the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers—ASCAP for short—re- 
ceived some $3,000,000 for performance rights, mostly from 
radio stations. At this writing the Warner group has seceded 
from the ASCAP system and is out for more money. It will 
get it. The Warner group’s rating for “hits”—an objective, 
statistical affair—is very high. And music, mostly jazz, con- 
tinues to occupy about two-thirds of all time on the air. 
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Two Milestones to Social Justice 


This Month Marks the Anniversary of Two Papal Pronouncements on 
Social Justice. They are of the Utmost Importance to the World Today 


May 15, 1936, marks the Forty- 
fifth Anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s 
Encyclical The Condition of Labor and 
the Fifth of Pope Pius XI’s Forty Years 
After. Like all anniversaries, the occa- 
sion summons the past and evaluates the 
present. Will anyone urge that there is 
no need now of just such review and re- 
flection? Although industrial activity 
is about 90 per cent normal, approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 persons are without 
jobs and 24,000,000 are on public relief. 
World unemployment is not less than 
22,000,000 and, in sheer desperation, all 
but two important European countries 
have submitted to political dictatorship ; 
and, although the nations are still bleed- 
ing from the four-year carnage that be- 
gan in 1914, world war within the next 
twelve months is far from improbable. 
What forces in the past have brought us 
to our present plight, what did the 
Encyclicals say about them, and what 
do they propose for the present and the 
future ? 

It will be well to break up the period 
since the Industrial Revolution into two 
parts, the hundred years preceding, and 
the forty-five years following 1891, the 
year of the promulgation of The Con- 
dition of Labor. One generalization 
will hold. Prior to 1891 the dominant 
evil was the inadequate wages paid 
millions of workers. Since 1891 it has 
been not only inadequate wages but a 
rising cost of living. 

Prior to 1891 the evil of inadequate 
wages was distressing enough. It 
pinched the average workers as pro- 
ducer, as wage-receiver. It did not 
oppress him especially as consumer, as 
wage user. But since 1891 he has been 
cut by both blades, insufficient wages and 
controlled prices. In the 70’s and 80’s 
his yearly income of four or five hun- 
dred dollars was fixed by what his 
neediest competitors, the “new” immi- 
grants, and women and children, were 
forced to accept. But with his wage, 
excepting a few commodities such as 
the products of Standard Oil, he could 
buy goods at prices fixed by competi- 
tion of producers. Practically speak- 
ing, he had “half a chance”; now he has 
none. He must spend more than half 
his yearly income of five or six hundred 
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dollars for goods at prices monopolisti- 
cally controlled. Very accurately Pope 
Pius XI observed in 1931 that since 
1891 “the entire economic scene has 
greatly changed.” This change con- 
sists in “accumulation of power, the 
characteristic note of the modern eco- 
nomic order.” 

Let us take a somewhat more detailed 
view of what was occurring before 
1891. In European countries the com- 
ing of industrialism brought with it 
shocking hardships and degradation. A 
working day of 14 hours was common 
and one of 16 hours caused little com- 
ment. Women and children, the group 
least able to resist, were ruthlessly ex- 
ploited. A Parliamentary Commission 
in England in 1840 reported widespread 
employment of women and children in 
coal mines, a third of all persons in coal 
mines being under eighteen years of 
age and “much more than one-third of 
this number” being under thirteen years 
of age. In French textile centers, as 
Lille, current wages for adult men were 
frequently less than half the amount 
necessary for day-to-day subsistence, 
and children as young as six years and 
even younger, were employed as ma- 
chine tenders. Dr, Hitze gives data 
showing like conditions prevailing in 
Germany. 


N 1883 a sub-committee of the 

United States Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor visited homes and 
mills in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. At Fall River it 
reported: “A weaver. The household 
consisted of eight persons, of whom 
six were boarders. The head of the 
household worked eight looms, some- 
times making as much as $10 per week; 
never more than that. The price for 
board was $4 each per week for men 
and $3 each per week for women, which 
included washing. The number of 
rooms was five, of which four were 
bed rooms. . .. Beefsteak cost them 24 
cents per pound. ... Milk, they said, 
was 6 cents a quart; coal, $7 a ton.” 
At Albion the Committee found: “The 
working hours at these mills are from 
6:30 A.M. to 6:45 P.M., with three- 
quarters of an hour for dinner at noon. 
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The pay of the operatives averages as 
follows: Men, $1.59 per day; women, 
$1.17 per day; children (aged from 
twelve to fifteen), 90 cents per day. 
The prices charged for board are, for 
men, $3.50 per week; for women, $3 
per week.” The Committee noted: 
“The new law of Rhode Island allows 
the mills to hire children when they 
reach ten years of age, provided they 
can write their name, age and place of 
birth legibly, and from the age of ten to 
fifteeri the mills are obliged to allow the 
children to go to school at least twelve 
weeks in the year.” 


HEN one asks, how could such 

conditions be tolerated one finds 
that governments hewed to a ‘policy as 
materialistic as it was inhumane. It 
was the policy of Individualism. Under 
the cloak of “Liberty” each government, 
yielding only when its existence was 
threatened, required every worker— 
man, woman, and child—regardless of 
the superior bargaining strength of the 
employer, to look out for himself. In 
1776 Adam Smith explained the English 
attitude: “The masters, being fewer in 
number, can combine much more easily; 
and the law, besides, authorizes, or at 
least does not prohibit their combina- 
tions, while it prohibits those of the 
workmen.” France in 1791 abolished 
all organizations of workers formed to 
protect “their pretended common inter- 
ests,” and adhered to this policy more or 
less rigidly for nearly a hundred years. 
Its workings, La Tour du Pin, a Catho- 
lic social reformer, described in 1889 as 
follows: “Régimes of liberty do not per- 
mit a man to work, own and exchange 
as he will but as he can.” With de 
Mun, for two decades he had been 
preaching that Individualism, like Marx- 
ism, is fatalistic materialism. Under 
Individualism, the worker is “only a 
number on the wheel of a huge lottery.” 
Bishop Wilhelm Emmanuel von Ket- 
teler, whom de Mun called “The im- 
mortal initiator of the Catholic social 
movement,” had for years championed 
the same position, “Not liberty, but 
order.” Ina sermon at Offenbach, Ger- 
many, July 25, 1869, he asserted: “Un- 
limited liberty in all branches of social 
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economy plunged the working class into 
utter helplessness. The suppression of 
all the old organizations has completely 
isolated the worker and made him shift 
for himself. Every worker stood alone, 
his physical strength his only pos- 
session.” 


ROM the beginning the American 

earner was subjected to even more 
rigorous “Liberty.” It was only in June, 
1933, that Congress under President 
Roosevelt enacted a minimum-wage and 
maximum-hour law; and, as is well 
known, this has since been declared un- 
constitutional. The economic thinking 
underlying this long policy of non-inter- 
vention was expounded before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor in 1883 by Francis A. Walker, 
who, it may be noted, was one of the 
“less narrow and absolute” of American 
economists : iy 

Chairman: Perhaps I might ask you 
this question, and if you can reply to it 
without burdening yourself. with too 
many particulars we should be’ glad to 
hear you. That is, whether you think 
the wage-earning people of this country, 
all things considered, receive, as a rule, 
an equitable share in the distribution of 
the products of labor, or the avails of 
the production of the country. Do they 
get as much as belongs to them, so far 
as labor is distinguished from capital in 
production ? 

Mr. Walker: It is difficult to say what 
is equitable. I should have to answer 
that by saying that the character of our 
population being what it is, and the rela- 
tions of labor and capital being what 
they are, I think that they have received 
very nearly, if not quite, as much as the 
normal operation of economic laws 
would bring to them... . That is the 
only test I could apply. (Relations 
Between Capital and Labor, 1883, Vol. 
III, p. 340.) 

In 1891 Pope Leo XIII proclaimed a 
totally different criterion for measuring 
wage justice. His rule is not economic 
law, according to which in a free mar- 
ket, prices rise as demand rises, and fall 
as demand falls. His canon is the 
eternal law of God, “more imperious 
and more ancient than any bargain be- 
tween man and man.” God has im- 
posed labor on man as the means to se- 
cure the requirements of life. He has 
commanded the worker, and of course 
every person, to preserve his life ard 
made labor the only way in which he 
can do so. The Holy Father concluded: 
“Tt follows that éach one has a right to 
procure what is required in order to 
live; and the poor can procure it in no 
other way than by work and wages.” 

How .is this to be done? The En- 
cyclical replies: workers are to be free 
to organize in labor unions, governments 
are to guarantee the free exercise of 
this right, and persons who cannot- be 





protected by unions are to be protected 
by laws. The ultimate reason requiring 
governments to interfere with the un- 
restricted competition of workers is that 
such competition prevents great masses 
of persons from obeying the Divine 
mandate to preserve life. 

This is the message of The Condition 
of Labor with reference to wages. 
Clearly, it cut across century-old tradi- 
tions and practices of government. It 
was “something new.” In 1931 Forty 
Years After recounts that in 1891 Leo's 
doctrine was “quite novel to worldly 
ears, was looked upon with suspicion by 
some, even amongst Catholics, and 
gave offense to others.” The benefits of 
the Encyclical of 1891 are difficult to 
appraise. In our country they have been 
relatively negligible. On the other hand, 
the Encyclical aroused the Christian 
conscience in Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and France and hastened the 
enactment of needed legislation. And 
it is more than coincidence that at the 
end of the World War the constitution 
establishing the International Labor Or- 
ganization in 1919 contained eight key 
articles, each of which parallels a prin- 
ciple enunciated in the Encyclical of 
1891: labor not a commodity; right to 
unionize; just wages; shorter working 
day; Sunday rest; -abolition of child 
labor; universal application of labor 
standards; and factory inspection. 


O much for the period preceding 

1891 and the effects of the Encycli- 
cal of that date. Limiting our consid- 
eration to the United States, since 1891 
unconscionable wage injustice for at 
least a third of all wage-earners has 
continued unabated. Although illegal 
under the New Deal National Labor 
Relations Act, “black lists” and discharge 
of “agitators,” in order to disrupt or- 
ganization of workers, are as much the 
order of the day as they were in the 
three decades preceding 1891. But in 
addition powerful industrialists, es- 
pecially since 1900, have increasingly 
usurped control of the mechanism of 
national output and prices. According 
to Messrs. Berle and Means, the 200 
largest non-financial corporations grew 
at an annual rate of 5.4 per cent from 
1909 to 1928, of 6.1 per cent from 1921 
to 1928, of 7.7 per cent from 1924 to 
1928; and at an annual rate approxi- 
mately 40 per cent greater throughout 
the entire period than did all non-finan- 
cial corporations. At present the 200 
largest non-banking corporations con- 
trol more than half of all the industrial 
assets of the nation. 

Mr. Gardiner C.° Means has demon- 
strated that becattse of concentrated 
control of the production and price 
machinery .of the country, industrial 
prices, strikingly out of relation to de- 
mand, can~be and are set by private in- 
dustries. During the depression years 





of 1929 to 1933 the prices of agricul- 
tural implements, motor vehicles, ce. 
ment, and iron and steel showed rela- 
tively small declines, although produc- 
tion dropped very sharply. In marked 
contrast, the prices of farm products, 
because of a free market, fell steeply, 
although production declined almost 
negligibly. Farm implements declined 
in price 6 per cent, although the drop in 
production was 80 per cent; and motor 
vehicles declined in price 16 per cent, 
although the drop in production was 80 
per cent. On the other hand, farm com- 
modities declined in price 63 per cent, 
although farm production dropped only 
6 per cent. For the ten major indus- 
tries (agricultural implements, motor 
vehicles, cement, iron and steel, auto 
tires, textile products, food products, 
leather, petroleum, and agricultural com- 
modities), Mr. Means draws the general 
conclusion that in those industries for 
which prices dropped most during the 
depression, output tended to drop least, 
and in those in which prices were main- 
tained the drop in output tended to be 
greatest. (Senate Document No. 13, 
74th Congress, lst Session.) 

In Forty Years After, Pope Pius says 
summarily: “Free competition is dead; 
economic dictatorship has taken its 
place.” The net effect on the unskilled 
worker is that if he is one of the 25, 
000,000 unorganized in unions, his 
weekly wage of possibly $15 is fixed by 
free competition with others, often’ the 
unemployed seeking his job; and, more- 
over, the greater part of his $15 must 
be spent for goods at prices monopolis- 
tically controlled. The same two-fold 
injustice bears down quite as much on 
the farmer. His wages, that is, the 
money he gets for his products, are 
fixed by free competition with other 
farmers, whereas the prices he must 
pay for manufactured goods are, for 
the most part, “administered” by in- 
dividuals controlling concentrated in- 
dustries. 


HESE were the problems to which 

Forty Years After addressed it- 
self. It took over and reaffirmed the 
teaching of The Condition of Labor that 
the worker be protected by labor 
unions and labor legislation but it went 
much further. New problems had 
arisen, and new remedies had to be ap- 
plied. This the Encyclical did not hesi- 
tate to do. It urged that a structure 
be erected within society to protect the 
worker as a consumer as well as a pro- 
ducer. This ‘structure is occupational 
organization. Without giving precise 
specifications, every steel worker as well 
as each steel manufacturer would be in 
the steel occupational group; every coal 
miner and each coal operator in the coal 
occupational group; every farmer and 
each farm processor in the farm occu- 
pational group; and thus on, all through 
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the major and minor industries and 
callings. Negotiations to fix wages, 
prices, profits and interest rates would 
be carried on, in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the government, represent- 
ing the public interest, by freely chosen 
representatives of workers and em- 
ployers. In this way the legitimate 
rights of each group within an industry 
and of the entire social body would be 
organized and hence protected. 

Certain features of the plan should 
be stressed. First, choice of repre- 
sentatives is to be entirely free, without 
any of the restraints which the typical 
company union imposes on the worker, 
such as compulsion to select his repre- 
sentatives from the employer’s payroll. 
Second, the government’s part in admin- 
istering the plan, essentially that of 
moderator, would not be preponderant. 
Nevertheless, Forty Years After main- 
tains that existing governments should 
take the initiative in establishing the 
occupational group system. 

The benefits of the plan must be ob- 
vious. Membership in his occupational 
group would endow each individual 
with the economic strength necessary 
to resist the tyranny of either govern- 
mental or economic dictatorship. Mere 


possession of such strength would be a 
guarantee of protection. At present the 
worker has little or no power to ward 
off injustice. Today, says the Encycli- 
cal, “dead matter leaves tHe factory en- 
nobled and transformed, where men are 
corrupted and degraded,” and “vast mul- 
titudes of men can only with great diffi- 
culty pay attention to that one thing 
necessary, namely, their eternal salva- 
tion.” This is the evil above all evils 
that the occupational system would 
remedy. It would enable working people 
to participate through their representa- 
tives in determining industrial and busi- 
ness policies, and thereby give them 
some control over their lives and 
destinies. 


NTIL occupational organization of 

society is effected in the United 
States—and it may be years before it is 
—certain emergency measures, provided 
for in the Encyclicals, should be under- 
taken without delay. First and fore- 
most an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution should be ratified as speedily as 
possible in order to empower Congress 
to enact nation-wide minimum-wage 
and maximum-hour laws, and to protect 
farmers in selling their products. As 


stop-gap measures until such an amend- 
ment is ratified, the Government Con- 
tracts Bill and the Federal Incorpora- 
tion Bill to enforce wage and hour 
standards, and the Soil Conservation 
Bill and the Direct Selling Bill to peg 
farm prices, should be enacted. Firankly, 
these measures call for Federal regula- 
tion, even “centralization” of authority, 
but one may ask, What of it? When- 
ever the American public becomes 
aroused about crime, floods, or the nar- 
cotic and vice traffic it does not quibble 
about “States’ Rights.” It becomes real- 
istic and demands Federal intervention. 
When it shall be similarly aroused 
against social injustice it will also de- 
mand Federal intervention in behalf of 
the exploited and oppressed. 

The Encyclicals call for governmental 
intervention to protect the weak and de- 
fenceless and, applied to our country, 
this means Federal intervention. But 
governmental intervention is only part 
of the Encyclical programs. To ap- 
preciate their richness one should read 
and study the documents themselves. 
May their anniversaries inspire not 
only reading and study but acceptance 
of their provisions by powerful and 
weak alike. 





Religion in Prison 


R suicious training and the prac- 
tice of a personal religious belief are of 
immeasureable value in society’s battle 
for the rehabilitation of the criminal. 
In the prisons throughout New York 
State, ample opportunity is afforded the 
inmate to continue or, as happens in 
most cases, to commence a regular form 
of worship. Five of the six New York 
State prisons have a Catholic and a 
Protestant chaplain in regular at- 
tendance. In addition, they each have 
a visiting rabbi who holds periodical 
services for his own congregation, The 
Medium Security Prison at Wallkill has 
one chaplain for its comparatively small 
population. 

Several months ago I talked with a 
prominent New York City newspaper 
man. We covered the many interesting 
phases of prison life and finally shifted 
to religion. The gentleman from the 
Fourth Estate was genuinely surprised 
‘that formal religion in a penal institu- 
tion could be anything but a farce. Sub- 
sequent conversations with other intelli- 
gent people convinced: me that the re- 
porter’s opinion on the subject was gen- 
erally prevalent. I would like to dispel 
that idea. To me there is nothing more 


By Walter W. Fitzpatrick 


WHat part does religion play in prison life and 
what influence does it exercise in the rehabilita- 
tion and also in the future life of the convict? 


natural than that a man in difficulty 
should turn to God. 

Before going into any consideration 
of prison affairs, it is well to understand 


two viewpoints, society’s and the in-- 


mate’s. Protection of society is the pri- 
mary purpose of prison, temporarily, by 
the isolation of the offender—ultimately, 
by the education and training of that 
same offender. As a social being, then, 
one should regard the prison as a thera- 
peutic medium, an outpost against the 
scourge of a social disease. At least 
ninety-two per cent of the inmates of the 
six New York State prisons and Elmira 
Reformatory return to society. In other 
words, not more than eight per cent of 
our convict population die in prison or 
serve a full natural life sentence. The 
test of the efficacy of our system of cor- 
rection is this: Are the ninety-two per 
cent returning to society in a healthier 
mental condition than when they came 
into prison? Are they returning in a 


frame of mind conducive to their becom- 
ing socially valuable citizens? Society’s 
case rests on the answer. 

The inmate’s viewpoint I once heard 
described by Dr. Walter N. Thayer, 
Commissioner of Correction of New 
York State. It would be difficult to im- 
prove on his thought. 

“Suppose,” said Dr. Thayer, “that 
you are in the finest suite in one of the 
luxurious metropolitan hotels. The best 
obtainable meals are served you in your 
sitting-room. You have a radio. You 
have the advantages of all the service at 
the disposal of the hotel. But—you are 
not permitted to leave your suite. At the 
end of a week you would be pacing the 
floor, almost frantic at your inability to 
get out of the hotel.” 

Now, instead of a luxurious suite sub- 
stitute an eight by four cell. Instead of 
the beautifully served meals substitute 
the wholesome but unbeautiful fare of 
our institutions. In place of the finest 
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comforts picture iron-clad conformity to 
rules, irksome. tasks, reprimands, and 
the loss of privileges, all of which the 
convicts colorfully term “pea-soup” or 
“buckwheats.” Add to this the feeling 
of social stigma, the sense of complete 
frustration, the financial worry about 
family. Add to this, also, the thousand 
and one melancholias of which the 
human mind can conceive, and ‘you 
might realize the inmate’s viewpoint. 
You might realize, too, the why and 
wherefore of the term “stir-bug.” Is 
there anything. paradoxical in the fact 
that men living under these conditions 
should turn in their distress to God, 
with a genuine feeling of hope and 
relief? 

Religion serves as a wholesome 
outlet for the intellectual and enrotional 
forces of the average inmate. It is a 
prop that keeps a man stable, a moral 
compass through a morass where it is 


comparatively simple to take the wrong. 


path. In many cases, and I say this ad- 
visedly, religion is the buffer between a 
man and mental derangement. The 
non-religious man is usually phlegmatic, 
not sufficiently interested in anything to 
worry about it. There are exceptions, 
of course. The other—the religious type 
appreciates his obligations, his loss of 
home and position. His punishment is 
more mental than physical. To him, re- 
ligion is the one way out. 

Many people ask, “How do the in- 
mates act at Mass? Are they atten- 
tive? Do they receive Communion fre- 
quently?” These and other similar ques- 
tions can be answered by the simple 
statement that except for the pre- 
dominance of gray trousers and the 
presence of guards, one could hardly 
distinguish the prison chapel fromthe 
ordinary church. 


IETY varies with the individual. 

Some inmates are passably devout; 
others are weekly Communicants. -The 
men do not go around brushing halos 
from each other’s foreheads but they 
take their religion seriously. It exerts 
a marked influence on their language. 
Of necessity, penal institutions are 
breeding places for introversion on a 
large scale. Due to the severing of 
family ties and accustomed practices, 
thoughts very easily deviate from the 
wholesome. In this respect religion in 
prison. has an enormous influence for 
guiding the thought-life of the inmate 
into healthful channels.-. It. acts as a 
continual check on a man, a personal 
stock-taking that is constantly and 
sometimes urgently needed. 

The type of man that comes to state 
prison rarely exhibits any original 
tendency toward religion. This is very 
apparent when taking the blotter record. 
The new arrival, on being -questioned, 
hesitates and then remembers. that his 
mother..was a Catholic, or a Presby- 


terian, Baptist, Methodist, or of some 
other sect. “How long since your last 


regular attendance at church?” elicits 
an answer that usually varies in years 
with the agé of the individual. 


HE initial months of confinement 

often determine whether a man will 
do an “easy bit” or whether, by his own 
choice, his prison sentence will be an 
extremely arduous period. The friends 
he-chooses, the books he reads, the spirit 
he shows at his job, and above ail, the 
adjustment he makes to his new environ- 
ment, all these, determine his under- 
graduate success. “By his actions you 
shall know him” is particularly true of 
the prison inmate. He can command 
the respect, as many do, of both officers 
and fellow~:inmates; he can also be 
termed “miserable,” which means simply 
that he is of no use to himself or to any- 
one else. Needless. to say, the latter 
gentlemen are not exceedingly popular. 
I do not wish to create the impression 
that a man who enters prison and em- 
braces some religion is immediately on 
the highroad to intramural success. His 
new associates, both official and fra- 
ternal, are a skeptical group at best, and 
are extremely slow in putting the stamp 
of approval on an unknown. However, 
religious.participation is a.fair barometer 
of the individual, and affords the possi- 
bility, at least, of further improvement. 

Many. of us who have received our 
faith as a heritage from Catholic parents 
and have had it nurtured in Catholic col- 
leges and schools, are prone to accept it 
very casually. We have never fought 
or struggled to attain it and we regard 
it in an impersonal light, along with our 
shoes, clothing, and other ordinary pos- 
sessions. There is something beautiful 
in observing a man fight through uncer- 
tainty and despair, and then come out in 
the possession of his faith—stronger 
than ever before. This is strikingly ap- 
parent in prison where the obstacles are 
greater and the distractions more per- 
nicious than they are elsewhere. The 
experienced observer can obtain even 
greater satisfaction from watching a 
man use his faith and religion in his 
every-day life, in many trying situations, 
and come through triumphantly. 

In this respect, I like to think of an 
inmate whom we shall call Jerry. This 
youngster came up on a murder rap— 
narrowly. missed the electric chair. His 
story, briefly, is the usual.one. High- 
strung, eighteen years old, product of a 
New York West Side speakeasy, Jerry 
killed a man in a brawl. His “twenty to 
life” stretch gave him professional 
standing. He was hard boiled. He 
went through a riot and the subsequent 
hardships in the wake of the riot, with- 
out a murmur. He wouldn’t work in 
any of the prison industries ; he thought 
that work was for sissies. He strained 
at every regulation in the prison fabric. 


He was convinced that you had to be 
hard to get by, and carried out that idea 
wherever possible. In other words, he 
was doing a hard bit. 

How the change came about, I don’t 
know. The chaplain might have shown 
him that no real man would accept 
tobacco-money from a hard working 
mother when he could earn it himself, 
Perhaps he tired of bucking everyone 
and everything, and found conformity 
easier. I imagine that the long months 
of sober contemplation convinced Jerry 
of the futility of being at loggerheads 
with the world. At any rate, he did 
change. EG 

He applied for a job and: eventually 
received one. His first attendance at 
Mass was on a Christmas morning, 
Probably, he was one of the small ele- 
ment that came to the Chapel for a share 
of the holiday smokes and candy. Un- 
like them, however, Jerry came back the 
next Sunday, and the next. Some re- 
sponsive chord was struck and re-echoed 
continually for the countless Sundays of 
his long bit. It might have been an in- 
stinctive urge to pattern his life after 
the model of what his mother wanted 
him to be; it might have been the prayers 
of that same mother. 

Jerry now has a comparatively short 
time to serve. He is older and wiser— 
better balanced generally. His religion 
made his stretch a happier one, and 
brought a good part of that happiness 
to the men in contact with him. He has 
a healthy sense of humor and a keen 
interest in life that he would not now 
have, if the bitterness and resentment 
were unchecked. Jerry does not go 
abroad with his eyes to heaven and finger- 
ing his beads, but he has progressed a 
long way. Religion helped him to avoid 
many stumbling blocks. He will be go- 
ing out a better man than when he en- 
tered prison. 


OT all cases are as glowing as 

Jerry’s. If they were, our prisons 
would be the correctional Utopia. Men 
do not always respond in the same man- 
ner. Very often the essential elements 
are constitutionally lacking. But this I 
know: Religion has helped thousands of 
inmates out of the shadows of their own 
formation, and more than that—it is a 
powerful factor in starting the rehabili- 
tation process. 

The criminal tradition is known to 
every school-boy. The false philosophy 
that governs the man and causes him to 
adhere to the criminal code, this is the 
target to the criminal prophylaxis, The 
inmate’s family, if any, failed. The pub- 


lic school was not equal to it, assum- - 


ing that it had the opportunity. The 
number of recidivists each year shows 
that prison, in itself, is not a sufficient 
deterrent. Society’s most potent influ- 
ence, then, for any lasting rehabilitation 
is—Religion in prison, 
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The Decline of Islam 


Soon After it Had Reached its Highest Point, the Power of Islam Rapidly 
Declined. Various Factors Contributed Their Share to This Collapse 


W: now come to the last subject 
but one in our appreciation of the great 
Mohammedan attack upon the Catholic 
Church and the civilization she had pro- 
duced. That subject is the sudden last 
effort and subsequent rapid decline of 
Mohammedan political power just after 
it had reached its summit. The last sub- 
ject of all in this connection, the one 
which I will treat in my next article, is 
the very important and almost neglected 
question of whether Mohammedan power 
may not re-arise in the modern world. 

If we recapitulate the fortunes of Islam 
after its triumph in beating back the 
Crusaders and restoring its dominion 
over the East and confirming its increas- 
ing grasp over half of what had once 
been a united Greco-Roman Christendom, 
Islam proceeded to develop two com- 
pletely different and even contradictory 
fortunes : it was gradually losing its hold 
on Western Europe while it was increas- 
ing its hold over South-Eastern Europe. 

In Spain it had already been beaten 
back half-way from the Pyrenees to the 
Straits of Gibraltar before the Crusades 
were launched and it was destined in the 
next four to five centuries to lose every 
inch of ground which it had governed in 
the Peninsula today called “Spain and 
Portugal.” Continental Western Europe 
(and even the islands attached to it) was 
cleared of Mohammedan influence during 
the last centuries of the Middle Ages, 
the XIIth to XVth centuries. 

This was because the Mohammedans 
of the West, that is, what was called 
“Barbary,” what is now French and 
Italian North Africa, were politically sep- 
arated from the vast majority of the 
Mohammedan world which lay to the 
East. 

Between the Barbary states (which we 
call today Tunis, Algiers and Morocco) 
and Egypt, the desert made a barrier 
difficult to cross; but more important 
than this barrier was the gradual disasso- 
ciation between the Western Mohamme- 
dans of North Africa and the mass of 
Mohammedans to the East thereof. The 
religion indeed remained the same and 
the social habits and al: the rest. Mo- 
hammedanism in North Africa remained 
one world with Mohammedanism in 
Syria, Asia and Egypt, just as the Chris- 
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tian civilization in the West of Europe 
remained for long one world with the 
Christian civilization of Central Europe 
and even of Eastern Europe. But dis- 
tance and the fact that the Eastern Mo- 
hammedans never sufficiently came to 
their help made the Western Moham- 
medans of North Africa and of Spain 
feel themselves something separate po- 
litically from their Eastern brethren. 

To this we must add the factor of 
distance and its effect on sea power in 
those days and in those waters. The 
Mediterranean is much more than two 
thousand miles long; the only period of 
the year in which any effective fighting 
could be done on its water under Medi- 
eval conditions was the late spring, 
summer and early autumn and it is pre- 
cisely in those five months of the year, 
when alone men could use the Mediter- 
ranean for great expeditions, that offen- 
sive military operations were handi- 
capped by long calms. It is true these 
were met by the use of many-oared 
galleys so as to make fleets as little de- 
pendent on wind as possible, but still, 
distances of that kind did make unity of 
action difficult. 


HEREFORE, the Mohammedans 

of North Africa not being sup- 
ported at sea by the wealth and numbers 
of their brethren from the ports of Asia 
Minor and of Syria and the mouths of 
the Nile, gradually lost control of mari- 
time communications. They lost, there- 
fore the Western islands, Sicily and 
Corsica and Sardinia, the Balearics and 
even Malta at the very moment when 
they were triumphantly capturing the 
Eastern islands in the ASgean Sea. The 
only form of sea power remaining to the 
Mohammedan in the West was the active 
piracy of the Algerian sailors operating 
from the lagoon of Tunis and the half- 
sheltered bay of Algiers. (The word 
“Algiers” comes from the Mohammedan 
word for “islands.” There was no proper 
harbor before the French conquest of a 
hundred years ago, but there was a road- 
stead partially sheltered by a string of 
rocks and islets.) These pirates re- 
mained a peril right on until the X VIIth 
century. It is interesting to notice, for 
instance, that the Mohammedan call to 
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prayer was heard on the coasts of South- 
ern Ireland within the life-time of Oliver 
Cromwell, for the Algerian pirates darted 
about everywhere, not only in the West- 
ern Mediterranean but along the coasts 
of the Atlantic, from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the English Channel. They 
were no longer capable of conquest, but 
they could loot and take prisoners whom 
they held to ransom. 


HILE this beating back of the Mo- 

hammedan into Africa was going 
or. to the Western side of Europe, exactly 
the opposite was happening on the East- 
ern side. After the Crusades had failed 
Mohammedans made themselves secure 
in Asia Minor and began that long ham- 
mering at Constantinople which finally 
succeeded. 

Constantinople was by far the richest 
and greatest capital of the Ancient 
World; it was the old centre of Greek 
and Roman civilization and even when it 
had lost all direct political power over 
Italy, and still more over France, it con- 
tinued to be revered as the mighty monu- 
ment of the Roman past. The Emperor 
of Constantinople was the direct heir of 
the Cesars. On the military side this 
very strong city, supported by great 
masses of tribute and by a closely knit, 
well disciplined army, was the bulwark of 
Christendom. So long as Constantinople 
stood as a Christian city and Mass was 
still said in Saint Sophia, the doors of 
Europe were locked against Islam. It fell 
in the same generation that saw the ex- 
pulsion of the last Mohammedan Govern- 
ment from Southern Spain. Men who in 
their maturity marched into Granada 
with the victorious armies of Isabella the 
Catholic could remember how, in early 
childhood, they had heard the awful news 
that Constantinople itself had fallen to 
the enemies of the Church. 

The fall of Constantinople at the end 
of the Middle Ages (1453) was only the 
beginning of further Mohammedan ad- 
vances. Islam swept all over the Bal- 
kans; it took all the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean islands, Crete and Rhodes and the 
rest; it completely occupied Greece; it 
began pushing up the Danube valley and 
northwards into the great plains; it de- 
stroyed the ancient kingdom of Hungary 
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in the fatal battle of Mohacs and at last, 
in the first third of the X VIth century, 
just at the moment when the storm of the 
Reformation had broken out Islam 
threatened Europe close at hand, bring- 
ing pressure upon the heart of the Em- 
pire, at Vienna. 


T is not generally appreciated how 

the success of Luther’s religious 
revolution against Catholicism in Ger- 
many was due to the way in which Mo- 
hammedan pressure from the East was 
paralyzing the central authority of the 
German Emperors. They had to com- 
promise with the leaders of the religious 
revolution and try to patch up a sort of 
awkward peace between the irrecon- 
cilable claims of Catholic authority and 
Protestant religious theory in order to 
meet the enemy at their gates; the enemy 
which had already overthrown Hungary 
and might well overthrow all Southern 
Germany and perhaps reach the Rhine. 
If Islam had succeeded in doing this 
during the chaos of violent civil dissen- 
sion among the Germans, due to the 
launching of the Reformation, our civili- 
zation would have been as effectively 
destroyed as it would have been if the 
first rush of the Mohammedans through 
Spain had not been checked and beaten 
back eight centuries earlier in the middle 
of France. 

This violent Mohammedan pressure on 
Christendom from the East made a bid 
for success by sea as well as by land. 
The last great wave of Mongol soldiery, 
the last great Turkish organization 
working now from the conquered capital 
of Constantinople, proposed to cross the 
Adriatic, to attack Italy by sea and 
ultimately to recover all that had been 
lost in the Western Mediterranean. 

There was one critical moment when 
it looked as though the scheme would 
succeed. A huge Mohammedan armada 
fought at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Corinth against the Christian fleet at 
Lepanto. The Christians won that naval 
action and the Western Mediterranean 
was saved. But it was a very close 
thing, and the name of Lepanto should 
remain in the minds of all men with a 
sense of history as one of the half dozen 
great names in the history of the Chris- 
tian world. It has been a worthy theme 
for the finest battle poem of our time, 
The Ballad of Lepanto, by Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton. 

Today we are accustomed to think 
of the Mohammedan world as some- 
thing backward and stagnant, in all 
material affairs at least. We can- 
not imagine a great Mohammedan 
fleet made up of modern ironclads and 
submarines, or a great modern Moham- 
medan army fully equipped with modern 
artillery, flying power and the rest. But 
not so very long ago, less than.a hundred 
years before the Declaration of. Indepen- 
dence, the Mohammedan Government 


centered at Constantinople had better 
artillery and better army equipment of 
every kind than had we Christians in the 
West. The last effort they made to de- 
stroy Christendom was contemporary 
with the end of the reign of Charles IT in 
England and of his brother James and of 
the usurper William III. It failed during 
the last years of the XVIIth century, 
only just over two hundred years ago. 
Vienna this time was almost taken. It 
was saved by the Christian army under 
the command of the King of Poland’on a 
date that ought to be among the most 
famous in history—September 11th, 1683. 
But the peril remained, Islam was still 
immensely powerful within a few marches 
of Austria and it was not until the great 
victory of Prince Eugene at Zenta in 
1697 and the capture of Belgrade that the 
tide really turned—and by that time we 
were at the end of the X VIIth century. 

It should be fully grasped that the gen- 
eration of Dean Swift, the men who saw 
the court of Louis XIV in old age, the 
men who saw the Hanoverians brought 
in as puppet Kings for England by the 
dominating English wealthy class, the 
men who saw the apparent extinction of 
Irish freedom after the failure of James 
II’s campaign at the Boyne and then later 
surrender of Limerick, all that life-time 
which overlapped between the end of the 
XVIIth and the beginning of the 
XVIIIth century, was dominated by a 
vivid memory of a Mohammedan threat 
which had very nearly made good and 
which apparently might in the near future 
be repeated. The Europeans of that time 
thought of Mohammedanism as we think 
of Bolshevism or as white men in Asia 
think of Japanese power today. 

What happened was something quite 
unexpected ; the Mohammedan power be- 
gan to break down on the material side. 
The Mohammedans lost the power of 
competing successfully with the Chris- 
tians in the making of those instru- 
ments whereby dominion is assured: 
armament, methods of communication 
and all the rest of it. Not only did they 
not advance, they went back. Their 
artillery became much worse than ours. 
While our use of the sea vastly increased, 
theirs sank away till they had no first 
class ships with which to fight naval 
battles. ; 


HE XVIIIth century is a story of 
their gradual losing of the race 
against the European in material things. 
When that vast revolution in human 
affairs introduced by the invention of 
modern machinery began in England and 
spread slowly throughout Europe, the 
Mohammedan world proved itself quite 
incapable of taking advantage thereof. 
During the Napoleonic wars, although 
supported. by England, Islam failed en- 
tirely to meet the French armies of 
Egypt; its last effort resulted in com- 
plete defeat (the land battle of the Nile). 





All during the XIXth century the 
process continued. As a result, Moham-. 
medan North Africa was gradually sub- 
jected to European control ; the last inde- 
pendent piece to go being Morocco, 
Egypt fell under the control of England, 
Long before that Greece had been 
liberated, and the Balkan States. Halfa 
life time ago it was taken for granted 
everywhere that the last remnants of 
Mohammedan power in Europe would. 
disappear. England bolstered it up and 
did save Constantinople from being taken 
by the Russians in 1877-78, but it seemed 
only a question of a few years before the 
Turks would be wiped out for good. 
Everyone was waiting for the end of 
Islam, on this side of the Bosphorus at 
least; while in Syria, Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia it was losing all political 
and military vigor. After the Great 
War, what was left of Mohammedan 
power, even in hither Asia, let alone in 
Constantinople, was only saved by the 
violent quarrel between the Allies. 


VEN Syria and Palestine were 

divided between France and Eng- 
land. Mesopotamia fell under the control 
of England and no menace of Islamic 
power remained, though it was still en- 
trenched in Asia Minor and kept a sort 
of precarious hold on the thoroughly de- 
cayed city of Constantinople alone. The 
Mediterranean was gone; every inch of 
European territory was gone; all full 
control over African territory was gone; 
and the great duel between Islam and 
Christendom seemed at last to have been 
decided in our own day. 

To what was due this collapse? I have 
never seen an answer to that question. 
There was no moral disintegration from 
within, there was no intellectual break- 
down; you will find the Egyptian or 
Syrian student today, if you talk to him 
on any philosophical or scientific subject 
which he has studied, to be the equal of 
any European. If Islam has no physical 
science now applied to any of its prob- 
lems, in arms and communications, it 
has apparently ceased to be part of our 
world and fallen definitely below it. Of 
every dozen Mohammedans in the world 
today, eleven are actually or virtually 
subjects of an Occidental power—most 
of them of England, the rest of France. 
It would seem, I repeat, as though the 
great duel was now decided. 

But can we be certain it is so decided? 

I doubt it very much. It has always 
seemed to me possible, and even probable, 
that there would be a resurrection of 
Islam and that our sons or our grandsons 
would see the renewal of that tremendous 
struggle between the Christian culture 
and what has been for more than a thou- 
sand years its greatest opponent. 
* Why this conviction should have arisen 
in the minds of certain observers and 
travellers, including my own, I will 
describe in my next article. 
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The Hands 


Dear Spiritual Father: 


IVID are my memories of a screaming 

shell searing its way through space like a 
falling comet ; of men who had been comrades 
a moment before, clawing at each other’s 
throats like beasts in a made rush for safety; 
of a terrific detonation. Then a feeble, chok- 
ing sensation overtook me. I went shimmer- 
ing off into what seemed a phantasmagoria of 
bright bursts of firelight and many multi- 
colored fans whirling madly. Faint flashes 
followed .of being half-dragged, half-carried 
over shell-swept fields, of thirst and fever and 
tossing on my unclean blanket here on the 
earthen floor. 

The skies are no longer blue, and, as I, Lee 
Sing, meditate, my thoughts ever revert to 
hands. Hands as pale and soft as a lotus petal, 
as dainty and expressive as a word softly 
spoken. Tired, knotted hands twisted with pain 
and age, like the gnarled roots of some thirsty 
desert tree. Yellow hands, black hands . 
hands this humble person gropes vainly for 
words to describe. 

All about me in an emergency hospital—if 
you would call this crude, bedless, weather- 
beaten shack such—are many folded yellow 
hands pleading to be spared. Hands writhing 
and distorted with suffering. Hands whose 
movements are controlled like puppets by 
fiends who pull invisible strings with naught 
but greed in view. It is a sad scene to behold. 

Across from me lies a slip of a boy or, more 
truly, what is left of his mutilated being. 
Though his wounds and agonies surely exceed 
those of his fellows, a look of peace is upon 
him. His hands caress a precious rosary, and 
there is repose in the sweetness of his smile. 
Fortunate is he, who, through the grace of 
God, has been blessed and guided by the tender 
hands of the Catholic missionaries, who are 
attempting to penetrate our darkness—man- 
acled as they are by the shackles of poverty. 

There was a blossom strewn path in my 
childhood when the good Father De Bruyere 
taught me of hands pierced with gross nails to 
the tree of a cross. My reflections now are of 
those very hands that were so cruelly pierced . . . hands that 
blessed and healed and were repaid with torture by hands 
that knew not what they did. My unworthy prayers are 
dirested to a brighter land. rE .c mys 

Hands. No more may I dream of tender hands I once held 
while gazing into dove-like eyes that reflected an understand- 
ing we both cherished. A chaste little Lily Bud, whose 
celestial loveliness will bloom forever unseen in a distant, 
fragrant garden. Utterly undeserving now is this contrite 
mortal of such infinite rapture. 

Beside me is a captivating picture. It is the massive and 
powerful hands of that soldier of fortune whom I know only 
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as Pat. Whence he came is not this common- 
place one’s affair. Many times have I seen his 
vice-like hands clutching the levers of a ma- 
chine gun in an efficient and deadly. manner, 
which leads to the presumption that they have 
seen many wars. 

Now there is a ghastly rattle in his throat— 
a sound to which I have become as stoical as 
the face of a stone image. Never more shall 
we hear his melodic voice singing of his 
Mother Machree and the fingers so toil worn 
for him. Hands that were potent are now rigid 
and cold. 

I have not known mother’s hands. The 
talons of famine, flooded rivers and ravaging 
disease robbed me of this knowledge. The 
black leaves of the Tree of Disaster lined the 
pathway of my childhood until the holy father 
took me under the sheltering roof of his Mis- 
sion in Shantung. Those months were much 
too brief. It was he who taught me these 
words which I stumble through so inelegantly. 

And now it seems:but moments since the 
untrained hands of my countrymen and my- 
self were waging a losing battle in protection 
of the land of the graves of our fathers. With 
my back to Manchurian walls I have seen 
hands perform many unbelievable acts. My 
hands, too, are stained . . . now with my own 
life claret. 

It is said by the wise that gory swords will 
be put back into their scabbards ere many 
moons pass across Manchurian skies. My 
fervent wish is that the marauding hordes will 
be replaced by larger numbers of Christ’s 
Foreign Legion from your benevolent shores. 
Our children of misfortune must be led ‘by 
the hand to a new hope. 

The lull that follows the din of every battle 
has come, but like the warning bells behind 
some war lord’s stronghold are forever ring- 
ing in my mind these thoughts of hands. If 
my reflections seem purposeless, and I have 
made myself obnoxious I will explain before 
pain and weakness again sweep me back into 
the black abyss that eases all. 

It was young Doctor Ling Foo, who learned of medicine 
in your land of plenty, who relayed the: words to me that 
have darkened my horizon. The deadly ravages of gangrerie 
have taken their toll and as I gaze upon my hands they are 
swathed in layers of gauze. Much pain passes through them. 

My writing must end. Feebleness is overtaking me and a 
giddy feeling speeds up my spine. I have been guided by the 
same urge that would lead one about to lose his sight to 


. drink deeply ‘of the beauty about him before darkness mantled 


his little world. This very morning I go upon the operating 
table of Doctor Ling Foo, and will return without the hands 
that are scrawling this last written message of mine. 


Europe’s Problems in Peace Making 





Events Are Moving So Fast in Europe That It Is Difficult to Follow 
Them. Our European Correspondent Gives a Helpful Summary 


Since I wrote a month ago the 
peace-makers have been ceaselessly en- 
gaged in trying to convert the crisis 
which Herr Hitler produced in March 
into a starting point for the complete 
revision of international relations in 
Europe as they have existed since 1919. 
A more difficult situation could scarcely 
have been imagined; and it is im- 
mensely to the credit of the negotiators 
that they have not only averted war but 
have created a basis upon which nego- 
tiations can at least be continued. 
The past month has fully confirmed 
the first impression that popular senti- 
ment in England was overwhelmingly 
sympathetic to Hitler’s claim to assert 
his sovereign rights in the Rhineland. 
The idea of sending British troops to 
assist the French in any attempt to 
compel the new German garrisons to 
evacuate’ the Rhineland has seemed so 
fantastic that no British Government 
could have attempted it. Yet there is 
no doubt that for the first few days 
after Hitler’s sudden defiance the issue 
of peace and war between France and 
Germany hung in the balance. -If 
France had taken immediate action by 
invading the Rhineland, and open con- 
flict had ensued, it is almost certain 
that the British Government would 
have been compelled, under the Locarno 
Treaty, to give France her full support. 


Interpretation of Locarno 


HE extraordinary fact has come to 

light that not even the Foreign 
Office experts are agreed as to how the 
relevant and vital clause in the Lo- 
carno Treaty is to be interpreted. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, who signed the 
Treaty as Foreign Minister, explained 
the clause fully to the House of Com- 
mons at the time, and it has been gen- 
erally understood ever since that the 
Treaty would only involve England in 
helping France against Germany if 
she were the victim of an act of aggres- 
sion. But it is now admitted by the 


most expert authorities that the French 
text and the English text can be inter- 
preted in different ways, and that the 
French text does in fact justify France 
in assuming that she must herself be 
the final judge. 





By Denis Gwynn 


In thé present case France does 
emphatically declare that the military 
reoccupation of the Rhineland by Ger- 
Many was an act of aggression, and 
that she would have been fully entitled 
to take military action and appeal to 
the other Locarno Powers for as- 
sistance. Had she done so—and the 
decision was averted only by the 
narrowest margin—the British Gov- 
ernment would have been confronted 
with a situation in which active military 
cooperation against Germany could 
scarcely have been avoided. A refusal 
would have destroyed the whole basis 
of cooperation with France upon which 
British foreign policy has rested since 
before 1914. And, no matter how re- 
luctantly, England could have been 
dragged into war by France. 


German Fortifications 


OT even now can it be assumed 
that the same situation will not 
recur during the present year. The 
plain truth is that France dreads more 
than ever the prospect of Germany be- 
ing strong enough to proceed ruthlessly 
with the full program of the Nazi 
régime. The military occupation of 
the Rhineland has already deprived 
France of her chief military advantage 
in case of conflict. And it is sheer 
folly to suppose that the Germans will 
not commence fortifying the Rhineland 
secretly and without delay. It is true 
that the French fortified line took five 
years to complete, but there has been 
nothing like the Maginot line in history. 
All that Germany needs is to establish 
sufficient fortifications to hold a pos- 
sible attack by France in check; and 
it is highly probable that many build- 
ings and other preparations have al- 
ready been got ready, on various civilian 
pretexts, which could be converted to 
defensive uses at the shortest notice. 
Why, indeed—it may well be asked 
—should France and England and 
Belgium and Italy assert the right to 
prevent such defensive fortifications on 
the German side? It is no wonder that 
Hitler’s plebiscite in Germany has pro- 
duced a colossal vote in approval of 
what he has done. But that is only one 
aspect of the conflict. The French, 
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and still more the Belgians—each with 
their bitter memories of invasion and 
devastation less than twenty years ago 
—demand protection against the danger 
of its being repeated. They need only 
point to Hitler’s own book, My 
Struggle, which is the bible of modern 
Germany, to show that he regards the 
annihilation of France as one of the in- 
dispensable aims of Germany when she 
has attained her full strength. 

What value, they ask, can anyone 
attach to Hitler’s promises of twenty- 
five years’ peace to Europe, when he 
has just violated one of the fundamental 
clauses of the Locarno Treaty—of 
which he had repeatedly declared his 
acceptance as a treaty freely negotiated 
and freely signed. If he signs another 
treaty now, they say, will he not 
equally repudiate it as soon as he finds 
reason for tearing it up? And having 
stated his reasons for tearing up that 
treaty, will he again proclaim, as he is 
proclaiming today, that all he asks is a 
peace which will give full satisfaction 
to Germany’s legitimate ambitions? 

If the problem were simply to satisfy, 
on the one hand, Germany’s demand for 
absolute equality, and on the other, the 
desire of France and Belgium for 
security against a future invasion, a 
solution could have been found long 
ago. The obvious solution would be a 
military alliance between England, 
France and Belgium to prevent any at- 
tempt by Germany to conquer territory 
on her western frontier. Such an 
alliance would relieve both France and 
Belgium of the necessity to establish 
immense fortifications against attack, 
and it would remove all grounds for 
fear. 


Stating the Problem 


UT unfortunately the problem is far 
less simple than that. The conflict 
concerns more than the defense of 
France from invasion, or of England 
from any threat to the Straits of Dover. 
Many other complications are involved, 
but there are three chief obstacles. 
These three questions may be sum- 
marized briefly as concerning: 
(1) The future restoration of Ger- 
many’s colonies. 
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(2) Germany’s claims to expansion be offered to Belgium and to France give a _ similar—though less over- 

in Europe. if the Rhineland is re-occupied? What whelming—verdict in favor of the 
(3) The fundamental conflict be- compromise—for some sort of tempo- alliance. 


tween Nazi Germany and intriguing 
Soviet Russia. 

Each of these problems reacts upon 
the others, and it will be a marvellous 
achievement indeed if the present 
negotiations can produce a settlement 
which will remove the existing causes 
of hostility and distrust. 


Difficulty Restoring Colonies 


F these three problems the first is 

undoubtedly the one which could 
easily be solved. Both France and 
England have long considered it, and 
both countries would be willing to re- 
linquish at least some of the colonies 
which have been administered by them 
under League of Nations mandates 
since 1919. But neither country is pre- 
pared to make the first offer, and any 
real settlement must obviously require 
a joint agreement between France, 
England and Germany. 

Needless: to say, the interval since 
1919 has created many difficulties in the 
way of reverting to the pre-war condi- 
tions. Vested interests have grown up 
which will resist surrender to Ger- 
many bitterly, and will demand ex- 
orbitant compensation. Pledges have 
also been given to the native popula- 
tions which require their consent to 
any transference. And not the least 
difficulty concerns the British Do- 
minions of Australia and South Africa, 
which have become responsible respec- 
tively for Papua and German South- 
west Africa, and are apparently deter- 
mined not to hand them back. 

How can it be expected that these 
immensely complicated questions can be 
settled in a hurry under present condi- 
tions, when Hitler has suddenly violated 
both the Versailles and the Locarno 
Treaties, creating the worst possible 
conditions for friendly negotiation? 
There is in England abundant sympathy 
for his assertion of Germany’s claims; 
there is even a widespread feeling that 
he has served the cause of peace by 
bringing matters to a crisis. The 
necessity for a new settlement to 
liquidate and supersede the Treaty of 
Versailles has long been recognized. 
But Hitler’s methods, of first violating 
the Locarno Treaty and then offering 
to sign some treaty which may suit him 
better, has shattered all confidence in 
international relations, and made every- 
body feel that he will repudiate any 
other treaty with equal ruthlessness 
when it has served its purpose. 

In so far as he demands the right 
to garrison and fortify the Rhineland, 
and in so far as he demands the res- 
toration of Germany’s colonies, opinion 
in England is unquestionably sym- 
Pathetic to his claims. But what 
guarantee against future invasion is to 


rary compromise is obviously neces- 
sary—can be reached concerning the 
restoration of Germany’s_ colonies? 
What assurance can Hitler give that he 
will accept the next treaty as binding 
upon Germany if a new treaty is 
negotiated? These are the first ques- 
tions which must be approached and 
settled, with whatever goodwill can be 
re-created after the inflammation and 
excitement of the past month. 

Yet even these questions cannot be 
settled without reference to the other 
two major problems, which add 
enormously to the present difficulties. 
The Locarno Treaty was a Pact which 
apparently guaranteed peace in West- 
ern Europe, and also made provision 
for reconsidering any of its provisions 
which might be thought unsatisfactory 
after six months’ notice had been given. 
But the Locarno Treaty has been 
thrown over by Hitler himself, and 
France and Belgium are seeking new 
alliances to compensate for the loss of 
its security. Inevitably France has had 
to seek a closer alliance with the coun- 
tries on the other frontiers of Germany: 
and it is-they who have most to fear 
from Hitler’s constant exhortations to 
the new Germany to fulfill what is 
claimed to be its destiny. 

In practice that means that Germany 
expects that Austria will in a short 
time be amalgamated with the Reich; 
that the German populations in parts 
of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
slavia (to say nothing of the Austrian 
populations now under Mussolini’s rule 
in the Italian Alps) will all be united 
in a greater Reich. That claim may or 
may not be justified. But in practice 
it involves a direct threat to the present 
territories of Germany’s neighbors, 
which they are all determined to re- 
sist. And in seeking new alliances, 
France has little difficulty in gaining 
their support against Germany. 


France, Germany and Russia 


TILL more difficult to overcome is 

the conflict between Russia and Ger- 
many, while the new Germany still pro- 
claims that its greatest achievement has 
been to save Europe from falling under 
Soviet influence. The recent elections 
in Germany have only intensified that 
conflict, and the election campaign 
which is now in progress in France 
will make reconciliation more difficult 
still. France has turned to Russia for 
guarantees against the threat of in- 
vasion by Germany, and the Franco- 
Soviet pact was the immediate pretext 
for Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land. The election in Germany has 
been a huge triumph for Hitler in de- 
nouncing France’s alliance with Russia. 
And the election in France is likely to 


Even if this issue concerned merely 
the question of France’s right to ally 
herself with Russia, the elections could 
scarcely fail to result in an over- 
whelming verdict of approval. Hitler’s 
challenge had the immediate effect of 
silencing much of the French conserva- 
tive opposition to the Pact with Russia. 
In the French Senate many of its op- 
ponents voted for it as a direct result 
of Hitler’s action. And the powerful 
military influences, which have always 
been unsympathetic to the Soviet, have 
been given new reasons for revising 
their former attitude and for regarding 
the Russian alliance as indispensable. 


Left Parties in France 


IDE by side with this hardening of 

opinion in favor of the Russian 
Pact, there has been an_ inevitable 
strengthening of the Left Wing parties 
in France, in detestation of the Nazi 
régime. For several years the reaction 
against dictatorships has been growing 
steadily in France, and the Popular 
Front has united all the forces of the 
Left against the semi-Fascist agitations 
which had been sweeping the country. 
The Popular Front had been gaining 
ground steadily, and there was every 
reason to believe that it would achieve 
a decisive success when the election took 
place. The present French Government 
under Albert Sarraut is very definitely 
based upon the Left rather than on the 
Centre, which was the basis of its prede- 
cessors. And in challenging Hitler’s 
defiance it will now gain support among 
many of the more conservative elements 
which were formerly hostile to Russian 
influence. 

Until the election campaign is over 
it is idle to expect that any spirit of 
reconciliation in France can prevail. 
The same difficulty arose in Germany 
when Hitler had announced a plebiscite 
to approve his re-occupation of the 
Rhineland. No sort of compromise was 
then possible until the elections had 
been held; and no compromise on the 
French side can be expected now. And 
when the election has resulted—as seems 
practically certain—in a decisive victory 
for those parties which admire the 
Soviet system and are only anxious to 
see Hitler’s overthrow, we shall be con- 
fronted with a French Government 
more hostile to Germany than for some 
time past. 

Under these conditions the peace- 
makers have been laboring against ex- 
traordinary difficulties, and their efforts 
and perseverance deserve the most pro- 
found gratitude. It was an astonishing 
achievement to produce any basis 
whatever on which negotiations could 
proceed. They have at least kept the 
door open and have steadied the many 
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forces which were eager for immediate 
reprisals against Germany. Even now 
the danger of a fresh crisis is by no 
means remote. There are enormously 
powerful influences in favor of at- 
tempting to crush Germany before she 
has regained sufficient strength to re- 
sist a concerted attack. 

In Germany itself there is ample ma- 
terial for a tremendous internal explo- 
sion. Unemployment has been reduced 
only by providing work for a vast 
number of men and :women in the 
preparation of war materials, and by 
enrolling hundreds: of thousands of men 
in the new military formations. The 
cost of such unproductive employment 
and output is far beyond the capacity 
of any State, and the financial position 
has become so strained that Germany is 
already unable to meet all her short- 
term obligations, and finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to borrow. Sooner 
or later a crisis is inevitable which must 
result either in intense internal unrest— 
which no dictatorship can ever face 
without trepidation—or in an attempt 
to find salvation by some external 
adventure. 

In the meantime anxiety grows in 
every country which is threatened by 
Hitler's program of Pan-German ex- 
pansion. Austria, which is still the 
nerve-center of European complica- 
tions, is clearly indicated as the object 
of the next Nazi advance; and Italy, 
her principal protector, is so deeply 
committed to her adventure in Ethiopia 
that she can no longer fulfill her role 
as a guaranter of peace in Central 
Europe. Nobedy imagines that German 
troops will march into Austria, but 
there is every reason to fear that a 
sudden coup d’état may overthrow ‘the 
present precarious Government in 
Vienna almost at any time and that the 
Austrian Nazis would gain control, as 
they so nearly did when Chancellor 
Dollfuss was murdered two years ago. 


German Power Increases 
HOULD that happen and a Nazi 
‘Government control Vienna, what 

would the repercussions be in the 
present inflammatory condition of 
Europe? Every week makes Germany 
more powerful as her re-armament 
proceeds night and day. In two years, 
or even less, she will be in a position 
to defy any combination that opposes 
her. And her rulers make no secret 
of their intention to amalgamate all the 
German populations in adjacent coun- 
tries under a united Reich. Will the 
countries which fear that future be 
content to wait while Germany re-arms 
with the object of carrying out the 
program which menaces them directly? 
Or will they strike, on one pretext or 
another, before it is too late to defend 
themselves except in a suicidal war of 
defense? Every week increases Ger- 


many’s strength and adds to the 
nervous anxiety of her neighbors. The 
tension can only grow more acute dur- 
ing the present year; but if the delay is 
long enough the danger of a war in- 
tended to crush Germany will rapidly 
diminish, because it would become in- 
creasingly difficult to ensure a suc- 
cessful outcome. 


Peace Efforts 

HE guarantee of peace—if it can 

even be called a guarantee—is that 
every country dreads the appalling con- 
sequences of war, even if it results in 
victory. The prospect of devastation 
and of economic ruin which it must 
entail even for the victors makes every 
government hesitate; and in the mean- 
time the peace-makers have been work- 
ing with a determination and energy 
which even war conditions could 
scarcely exceed. But even while 
striving to avert war, the governments 
which desire peace most ardently and 
which have least reason for desiring any 
sort of military aggression, have begun 
to expand their armament programs as 
though they were preparing for im- 
mediate war. A few years ago every- 
one was watching the Disarmament 
Conference with real hopes. Today its 
whole purpose is discredited, and no- 
body pays any heed to it. 

These are the fundamental issues 
underlying all the negotiations and 
counter-proposals of the past month. In 
detail many of the suggested com- 
promises have been simply ludicrous. 
To appease the first anger of France 
when the Rhineland was re-occupied, it 
was solemnly suggested that an inter- 
national force should occupy part of 
the Rhineland, including the Saar— 
from which the international forces 
were withdrawn amid universal ap- 
proval only a year ago. The German 
counter-proposal can only be described 
as ironical—that part of France as well 
as of the Rhineland should also be oc- 
cupied by an international force; the 
only reason for such a procedure being 
Hitler’s sudden violation of the Treaty 
which Germany had freely signed. Yet 
the proposal did at least illustrate the 
contrast between what was expected of 
Germany and of France, and the neces- 
sity of according absolute equality to 
Germany. 

But the chief difficulty is that ‘the 
new Germany, with its air of injured 
innocence, does persist in political 
propaganda and in military prepara- 
tions which give real cause for alarm 
to all her neighbors. A new generation 
in every country would welcome with 
utmost enthusiasm a complete revision 
of the Versailles Treaty and a new 
Peace Settlement for the whole of 
Europe. Hitler’s defiance of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty has shocked nobody with 
any sense of realities; but his repudia- 





tion of the Locarno Treaty, after an 
overt violation of it without warning, 
has made it extremely difficult to dis- 
cuss any further settlement with a 
sense of confidence. 

If goodwill exists and can be made 
to prevail, no situation is too difficult 
to produce agreement. But does good- 
will really exist? Does even the will 
to peace exist when every country is 
relying upon re-armament for the as- 
sertion of all its existing rights and 
claims? If Nazi Germany signs a new 
treaty tomorrow will she really intend 
to abide by it, or will it be merely a 
truce until she is ready to overpower 
whichever of her neighbors is least 
able to resist? And is France genuinely 
anxious for a peace which will give 
Germany full scope for recovery and 
for colonial development? Or are the 
Grand Orient politicians .who control 
France’s government today—and are 
likely to. control it still more effectively 
after this month’s elections — really 
anxious to unite with Soviet Russia in 
destroying Germany? 

Much will depend also during the 
coming months upon developments in 
Italy. A Socialist France will be 
scarcely less hostile to Fascist Italy 
than to Nazi Germany, and Italy has 
become involved in overwhelming 
commitments by the war in Ethiopia. 
To consolidate her recent victories will 
require an enormous army of occupa- 
tion, with much longer lines of com- 
munication and greater difficulties in 
providing transport and supplies. The 
overwhelming of a primitive army by 
the ruthless employment of aerial bom- 
bardment and poison gas is only the 
first phase in an effort which may have 
to continue for years; and France is un- 
likely in the future to be as sympathetic 
to Mussolini as it was during Laval’s 
régime. The Ethiopian war has already 
created internal problems for Italy, no 
matter how much it has united the 
people war continues. 


Mussolini’s Commitments 

HE more Italy’s armies become 

involved in Ethiopia, the more 
imminent becomes the danger of a Nazi 
revolution in Austria which would re- 
quire all Italy’s attention much nearer 
home. Neither Germany nor Russia 
will adapt its own policy to make things 
easy for Mussolini. His commitments 
in Africa are indeed the opportunity 
which his rivals may not find again. 
And while united goodwill is the in- 
dispensable condition for the ac- 
complishment of a new peace settle- 
ment which would supersede the dis- 
credited and mischievous Treaty of 
Versailles, some countries are in fact 
engaged in watching for the first op- 
portunity which presents itself to profit 
by the weakness or the mistakes of 
their neighbors. 
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A Challenge to a New Era 


By Anselm M. Townsend, O.P. 


From time to time, certain persons 
of unusual sanctity strike the fancy and 
provoke the attention of Catholics. In 
almost every case these movements are 
symptomatic of some particular phase of 
Catholic life or thought. For example, 
in the recent past we have had the cases 
of Saint Gabriel Possenti, the Passionist, 
and Saint Teresa of the Child Jesus, the 
Carmelite “Little Flower.” They truly 
represent the dominant power of youth 
in our day. This is the age of youth, 
even of rebellious youth. Hence it was 
expedient that the attention of Catholic 
youth should be focused on the possi- 
bility of youthful sanctity. 

The dominant thought of this precise 
time is that of responsibility. Whatever 
may be the political future of the so- 
called New Deal, it cannot be questioned 
that it has begun a new era wherein has 
developed a new consciousness of social 
justice. Those who oppose the present 
administration for unselfish reasons 
gladly recognized that there has been at- 
tempted a government which strives to 
combine government with charity. There 
is furthermore a sense of social respon- 
sibility abroad, a conviction that much 
which in the past was considered to be 
charity is really justice. There is a 
greater insistence upon the essential 
worth of man. This may be seen also 
in a changed attitude towards what is 
euphemistically known as the “inter- 
racial problem.” Gradually this is los- 
ing the bitterness engendered by former 
sectionalism. Northerners are beginning 
to consider it with less of sentimentality 
and more of realism. In the South prej- 
udice and panic are dying and it becomes 
daily easier to regard the facts alone. 

Hence it would seem that Blessed 
Martin de Porres has a very definite 
vocation, perhaps a decisive and provi- 
dential one, to our people at this time. 
He is the definite proof that in the af- 
fairs of the soul—that is to say, in that 
which pertains to essential manhood, 
God is no respecter of persons. The 
fact that the Church has raised a humble 
Negro lay Brother, in the person of 
Blessed Martin, to her altars is demon- 
Stration enough of her Catholicity and 
a challenge to the faithful to recognize 
the workings of God no matter the form 
they may take. Fortunately, the story 
and the character of Blessed Martin are 
so delightful that we are easily led to 
love and respect. Truly might we apply 
to him the words of Canticles, “I am 
black but beautiful.” 


Blessed Martin was born in Lima, 
Peru, December 9, 1579. He was a con- 
temporary of that other great Peruvian 
Dominican, Saint Rose of Lima. His 
father was Don Juan de Porres, a Span- 
ish knight and an adventurer. His 
mother, Anna Velasquez, was a colored 
woman and a native of Panama, who was 
later on deserted 
by her worthless 
husband. Little is 
known of Martin’s 
childhood save 
that, even in his 
earliest years, he 
was marked by a 
profound love of 
the poor and the 
outcast, frequently 
giving away the 
provisions which 
he had been sent 
to purchase at 
the market, His 
mother did not al- 
ways approve of 
this uncalled for 
generosity on the 
part of one who 
was himself poor 
to the point of in- 
digence and the 
young Martin had 
often to suffer for 
his goodness. 

When Martin 
was about eight 
years old his 
father returned to 
Lima and hearing 
favorable things 
of this once de- 
spised son re- 
solved to take more interest in him. He 
gave him a couple of years of schooling 
and at the age of twelve apprenticed 
him to a barber-surgeon in Lima. This 
was most welcome to the youth, who 
could now learn new ways of being of 
use to the poor. Hence he was most 
diligent and soon became expert in the 
medical side of his profession. His med- 
ical skill, aided by his prayers, worked 
wonders among the sick of Lima. But 
he was not content merely to aid sick 
bodies. His medical skill was consid- 
ered by him to be of value only as it 
enabled him to cure souls. 


RADUALLY there sprung up in the 
mind of the youth the conviction 
that he must have a definite and ex- 
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BLESSED MARTIN DE PORRES 


ternal link with God. With this thought 
in mind, at the age of twenty-two, he 
knocked at the door of the Dominican 
Priory of the Holy Rosary in Lima and 
sought to be one with the brethren there. 
Such was his humility that he asked 
only to be granted the office of a helper, 
a servant of the community and would 
not become a 
Friar, but insisted 
only on being a 
member of the 
Third Order. For 
nine years he 
served with devo- 
tion and humility. 
At the end of that 
time, his religious 
superiors insisted 
upon his becom- 
ing a full-fledged 
member of the 
Dominican Order 
and he became a 
regular lay-broth- 
er. There can be 
no doubt that the 
only obstacle to 
his becoming a 
Dominican priest 
was in his own 
humility and his 
firm conviction 
that his vocation 
was that of lowly 
service. There 
was certainly no 
lack of intelli- 
gence. 

Brother Martin, 
now clad in the 
black and white 
habit of the Do- 
minican lay-brother, became an even 
more familiar figure in Lima. As a 
religious he was-exacting in every point 
of practice, profoundly sincere in his 
humility and obedience and” filled with 
the most extraordinary spirit of penance 
and mortification. His charity could 
only deepen. He was now fitted, within 
and without, for the role of apostle 
among the sick and poor of all Peru. 

Martin had none of the modern view 
of charity. He knew not how to give 
in the name of “a cold statistical Christ.” 
His first gift was himself. Blessed with 
understanding superiors, he enjoyed a 
free hand for his charitable labors. The 
poor did not have to seek him. He 
sought them out. No hovel could be too 
grimy or disreputable to bar him from 
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its doors. None could be so abandoned 
or dissolute that he would not greet 
them with open arms, There was but 
one recommendation to his friendship 
and that was absolute want. The well 
and the prosperous came within his ken 
only as providers of the material side 
of his mission, but they responded to his 
appeals so generously that he daily fed 
nearly two hundred souls and disbursed 
weekly some two thousand dollars worth 
of the necessities of life. All came within 
the scope of his charity—Negroes, In- 
dians and Spaniards alike. Through his 
efforts, the Orphanage of the Holy Cross 
was established for the care of the home- 
less and parentless children of Peru. 
God Himself codperated in this rain of 
charities by frequent miracles and gave 
to his work the authority of prophecy. 
Rightly then did Lima call him the 
“Apostle of the Poor.” 

To the intense grief of the poor of 
Lima and of Peru, God put an end to his 
earthly ministry when he was sixty 
years old, November 3, 1639. But it was 
merely the earthly phase of his chari- 
table activity that was closed. Blessed 
Martin in heaven was to be, and still is, 
a great source of comfort and relief. 
Miracles and other favors, temporal as 
well as spiritual, have flowed from his 
intercession in an ever-deepening stream, 
extending to our own days. Officially 
recognizing this, Pope Gregory XVI, 
solemnly proclaimed Brother Martin a 
Blessed Servant of God, October 29, 
1837. 

In the past few months there has 


arisen in the United States a vast and 
completely spontaneous devotion to the 
Blessed. However, this devotion is not 
wholly new. Forty-two years ago, the 
late apostolic Monsignor John E. Burke, 
of New York City, began an organized 
movement for the spread of devotion to 


this saintly Negro in connection with. 


St. Benedict’s Orphanage, conducted for 
the care of Negroes by the Dominican 
Sisters of Sparkil', N. Y. 

Monsignor Burke circulated leaflets 
and also had a medal struck in honor of 
Blessed Martin. Through his efforts 
also, a prayer in honor of this saintly 
lay Brother, with an indulgence at- 
tached, was approved by the Holy See 
for use in the United States. Recently 
Cardinal Hayes renewed the spiritual 
grant for the Archdiocese of New York. 
As the grant still holds for the United 
States, this prayer will enjoy nationwide 
circulation through the Blessed Martin 
Guild. However, for some unknown 
reason, Blessed Martin dropped from 
the public view until a short time ago. 

In 1920, the distinguished English 
Jesuit, Father Martindale, wrote a bril- 
liant study of the Blessed which appeared 
in The Month and four years later was 
reprinted in this country through the 
instrumentality of another Jesuit. This 
article stirred up considerable interest, 
which was heightened by a statue of 
Blessed Martin, pictured on the preced- 
ing page, by the brilliant young Domini- 
can sculptor, Father Thomas M. Mc- 
Glynn. As a result of this the students 
of the Dominican House of Studies at 


Washington, D. C., sponsored quietly a 
campaign to bring this servant of God 
to the notice of the faithful. Their 
younger brethren at the House of Studies 
in Chicago, under the able leadership 
of the Very Reverend Norbert Georges, 
O.P., were not behindhand. 

As a result of this quiet activity a 
surprising interest developed in Blessed 
Martin. A demand set in for literature 
with the result that the past six months 
have witnessed the distribution of more 
than one hundred thousand pieces of 
literature. Just now there is on hand 
a crusade of prayer to bring about the 
canonization of Blessed Martin. 

The Guild sponsored the first public 
novena ever to be held in honor of the 
Blessed, conducted by the Dominican 
Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary of 
Union City, N. J., who also daily offer 
one hour of Rosary prayers for the in- 
tentions of the clients of Blessed Martin, 

That this devotion is bearing fruit can 
be seen from the vast number of favors 
granted by the Servant of God and re- 
ported to the office of the movement in 
New York. Some of these are most 
striking and are most forceful proof that 
the merciful activity. of Martin de 
Porres has not ended and will not. The 
canonization of Blessed Martin, which 
can confidently be anticipated in the 
near future, is a challenge to the 
Catholic spirit of the faithful. Upon it 
may well depend the conversion of the 
vast body of American Negroes now 
outside the fold. God recognizes no 
color line. Neither can the Church. 


From Catacombs to Cubism 
By Victor Luhrs 


IN Germany there was not a gradual transition 
from Romanesque to Gothic. Gothic was bor- 
rowed from France but was adapted and modi- 


fied so as to suit the 


X: GERMAN ROMANESQUE AND 
GOTHIC CHURCHES 


| N France, England and elsewhere, 
Gothic architecture developed gradually 
from the Romanesque; cathedrals of these 
countries show the .transition in their 
architecture. In Germany this is not al- 
together true. While the transition may 
be noted in some German churches, the 
typical German Romanesque and German 
Gothic churches have little in common. 
German Romanesque was developed to an 
advanced degree and there is little in 
Mayence, Worms or Spires to suggest 


parison, was simple. 


German temperament. 


here was borrowed from France but na- 

tionalized to an extent that made it en- 

tirely different from French Gothic. 
Limberg-on-Lahn Cathedral, a pictur- 


_ esque building, the vast Church at Ingol- 


stadt, St. Gereon, Cologne and others are 
transitional churches. But there is little 
save the Gothic arch in these buildings 
to suggest. the lace-like, openwork 
churches that are typical of German 
Gothic architecture. 

The architectural design of a German 
Gothic church as explained in the com- 
One roof covered 
all aisles. There was neither. clearstory 
nor triforium. This style obviously had 


its limitations. German Gothic lacks the 
power of the Romanesque of that country 
and is inferior to all national styles, ex- 
cept Italian. The most noted Teutonic 
Gothic cathedrals, Strasbourg and Co- 
logne, copied French architecture. 

The redeeming features of German 
Gothic (called Hall Gothic because of its 
likeness to guild hall architecture) were 
its picturesque charm, the simplicity in 
early examples, and the fine delicate open- 
work tracery in later examples. Hall 
Gothic churches blended well with the 
picturesque medieval cities of Germany, 
such as Rothenberg and Niirnberg. 

The most famous example of a Hall 
Gothic cathedral is Stephensdom, Vi- 
enna. With its quaint roof, graceful 
spire, fine tracery and masonry, it offers 
the best there is in this style of Gothic. 
Munich Cathedral, St. Elizabeth’s, Mar- 
burg and the Marienkirche, Niirnberg 
are other noted Hall Gothic churches. 
Each contains considerable charm, but 
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suffers considerably when compared. to 
the great Gothic masterpieces in the coun- 
tries to their west. 

Certain advanced German Gothic ca- 
thedrals used the clearstory yet main- 
tained their national distinction. They 
usually contained one spire soaring above 
the center of the west front. The fore- 
most example of this type is the beautiful 
Cathedral at Ulm, reputed to have the 
tallest spire in the world. This cathedral 
offers a vast. amount of profuse open- 
work tracery and makes an impressive 
picture overlooking the mud brown (not 
blue) Danube. A somewhat less orna- 
mented cathedral of this type is at Frei- 
burg, the spire of which contains excep- 
tionally beautiful open style crystal pat- 
terns. 


HE magnificent tracery of the win- 

dows and spires of these churches is 
the greatest Germanic contribution to 
Gothic. The astounding windows of St. 
Catherine’s, Oppenheim, the ruined min- 
ster at Chorin, and the Cathedral of Aix- 
la-Chapelle are miracles of grace and 
splendor. These windows were usually 
tall and narrow and suggested a blend of 
English perpendicular with French deco- 
rated or flamboyant. 

The Teutonic section of the world 
might well be called “The land of beau- 
tiful steeples.” The spire used widely in 
Romanesque churches of German crea- 
tion, was made lace-like during the Gothic 
period. The graceful double spires of Co- 
logne, Ratisbon and Upsala (Sweden) 
and the lone spires of Vienna, Ulm and 
Freiburg are the glory of their cathedrals. 
They are often the first landmark of their 
city or town to appear from a distance 
and a beautiful invitation to their city 
they are. 

Although Germany was the birthplace 
of the Reformation and the slaughter 
field of the ruthless Thirty Years’ War, 
it must be said for the German Lutherans, 
they showed considerably more respect 
for the artistic value of the-cathedrals 
than did Protestants elsewhere. True, 
abbeys like Oppenheim and Saint Goar 
were despoiled and ruined, but many 
churches which the Lutherans took, in- 
cluding Ulm Cathedral, suffered little 
material damage. The World War never 
reached the German cathedral towns and 
whatever unfortunate doses of national- 
ism that country may have suffered, it 
has yet to be in the grip of destructive 
radicalism so ruinous to church art. Next 
to Italy perhaps, no great nation has such 
well preserved and undamaged medieval 
cathedrals. 

The greatest and most famous of Ger- 
many’s cathedrals is Cologne. Next to 
Rheims there is no cathedral of which I 
have seen more photographs or etchings. 
Vast, majestic and legend-haunted Die 
Kélne Dom ranks high in the cathedral 
world and deep in the hearts of the Ger- 
man people. 


Architects charge it with being a poor 
imitation of Amiens, too short for its 
height and-too monotonous in detail. Per- 
haps, but it is more popular among archi- 
tectural laymen than Amiens will ever be 
(however unfair this may be to Amiens). 
Glorious, magnificent and Gothic to the 
core, its wide popularity proves that 
Gothic beauty needs no earthly standards 
of proportion. Its soaring spires reach- 
ing for heaven and reflected in the Rhine, 
its profuse crocketing and fine stained 
glass, make it a worthy seat for the Arch- 
bishop of the “Rome of the North.” Co- 
logne rivals Rouen as a city of churches, 
and whereas Rouen Cathedral must share 
glory with the Church of St. Ouen, this 
twin spired Rhenish legend completely 
overshadows the Romanesque gems of 
Cologne. 

Interesting differences between the 
French and the Germans are clearly 
manifest by a comparison of Amiens to 
Cologne. In delicate work, carving and 
sculpture, as well as proportion, Amiens 
prevails. It is, however, carelessly fin- 
ished, its facade towers are not twins; 
a fault perhaps, but one which adds to 
rather than detracts from its charm. Co- 
logne, less refined in carving, sculpture 
and proportion is the acme of thorough- 
ness. North and south steeples are exact 
twins. In the thirteenth century the Ger- 
mans set out to build a cathedral at Co- 
logne. It took them eight hundred years 
to finish it to the last detail. 

If these two cathedrals exhibit the dif- 
fernce in Gallic and Teutonic tempera- 
ment, they also tend to prove that their 
so called “historical enmity” is something 
of a myth created to cover the evils 
brought on by ambitious modern na- 
tionalists of the Bonaparte, Bismarck, 
Wilhelm II and Clemenceau schools. The 
fact that medieval Germans could appre- 
ciate and pay the tribute of frank imita- 
tion to a great French cathedral, proves 
that when given something in common 
that is worth while these two peoples can 
cooperate harmoniously. 

In Italy Gothic architecture as a whole 
was inferior to that of Germany. It was 
in this Classical minded country that the 
name Gothic (meaning barbaric) was 
designated to pointed architecture. Many 
Italian cathedrals adhering to Classical 
traditions are called Gothic merely be- 
cause they happened to be built during 
the Gothic period. 


HE Cathedral of Florence is typical. 

A glance at this church with its 
cupola suggesting the Renaissance, and 
Giotto campanile suggesting Romanesque 
makes it difficult, to believe it is classed 
with the same general architecture as 
Rheims or York. Its most noted feature, 
Ghiberti’s bronze doors on the baptistry, 
belongs to the Renaissance. Yet Florence 
is a Gothic cathedral using pointed arches 
and vaulting, though lacking triforium, 
pinnacles and flying buttresses. 


Sienna Cathedral is another example. 
Its interest lies not in tracery, buttresses 
or spires, but in its marble pavement, 
Classical pulpit and peculiar horizontal 
striping. It is a Gothic cathedral made of 
Early Christian and Byzantine materials. 

One of the finest facades of any Italian 
Gothic church is the west front of Ovieto 
Cathedral. It has beauty of lines but is 
insignificant when compared to a French, 
English or even German fagade. It 
shows most clearly how little Gothic 
architecture influenced the Italians. Yet 
when one realizes that this facade repre- 
sents the poorest of national divisions of 
Gothic, one further appreciates the beauty 
of that architecture. 

There is one exception to the usual 
Gothic cathedral in Italy, that being Mi- 
lan. This vast domo seems to have taken 
upon itself the herculean task of making 
up for the lack of splendor in other Italian 
churches and what is more remarkable it 
has succeeded. Academic books on archi- 
tecture might cry that it is a “fat man 
dressed in lace,” or a barbaric church 
trying to cover its defects with a cloak 
of splendor. The writer being something 
of a medieval barbarian at heart is un- 
moved by their words. 

Its proportion is fierce, so is its com- 
position. Its clearstory is ridiculously 
small. Its ornamentation is unreason- 
able. It is all wrong! But it is never- 
theless wonderful. 


CONFESS its splendor leaves me 

open mouthed. It is crowned with 
hundreds of pinnacles, dressed in thou- 
sands of statues, mellowed by beautiful 
stained glass. Immense in size, with 
great clustered columns having canopied 
niches of statues for capitals, it is an un- 
forgettable spectacle, a Titan, and more 
than that, a cathedral ! 

“A mount of marble, a hundred spires 
...” wrote Tennyson of it. A mount of 
marble? A miracle of marble! One 
hundred spires? Five hundred would be 
nearer the truth. “The !ace church” it 
is called in Milan. The Italians forgot 
their Classical correctness once and as- 
sisted by German masons and French 
glass makers built at Milan the most mag- 
nificent cathedral in the world; a cathe- 
dral that makes Rouen, Burgos and Co- 
logne seem like Quaker meeting houses. 

Amiens teaches us the architectural 
perfection a Catholic Church might at- 
tain. Saint Pierre de Beauvais, the 
glorious failure, shows the unbounded 
ambition of the Catholic mind to express 
the Faith. Chartres brings out the pure 
beauty of Catholicism. Salisbury and 
Wells display its dignity. Seville demon- 
strates vastness, Ulm height, Cologne 
thoroughness. But for an expression of 
sheer splendor and glory such as might 
indicate the legions of angels, the marble 
Madonna at Milan is without peer. It 
is a majestic climax for the lowering 
of the-curtain on the Gothic period. 





x 
Sex Knowledge For Children 


= LL you please,” runs a letter from a reader of this 

page, “advise me whether there are any books or 
pamphlets to guide Catholic mothers in answering truthfully 
the questions of a growing girl and boy? They come home 
from school and play and put questions that I feel should 
be given an answer but not the fantastic fairy stories. I 
know there are such books but would prefer to purchase one 
which is approved for Catholic training, as I believe the 
facts of life should be taught children by parents. Not ‘I'll 
explain later’ or ‘You'll know when the time comes’—which 
usually makes them seek information from others and some- 
times God knows who they may be.” 

There are various good books on the subject. Perhaps 
one of the best is a booklet by Fr. Kirsch, published by the 
Paulist Press, which not only is full of valuable informa- 
tion but gives a good reading list besides. Among these is 
Watchful Elders, by Fr. Heinrich, published by the Bruce 
Company and costing fifty cents. 

From the Kirsch pamphlet I quote two valuable sentences: 
“The child should be told the truth—better to give the in- 
struction a year too soon rather than one hour too late,” 
and “We think the stork story should be condemned on sev- 
eral points—it makes a joke of what may be a serious ques- 
tion on the part of the child and it creates the idea that in 
sexual matters the child must go elsewhere than to parents 
for the truth.” 

If my readers want a larger book on the subject there is 
Sex Education and Training in Chastity by Fr. Kirsch, pub- 
lished by Benziger and costing $2.25, a book which answers 
all the questions a child might ask or a parent expect to be 
asked. 


Thrown to the Wolves 


ISTORY is decidedly not repeating itself these days. 
Last month I noted here the disillusioning fact about 
igloos. Now I see an account of a butcher’s cart away up 
north which was pursued by wolves. Seven wolves there 
were and two occupants of the cart. The driver just whipped 
up his horses and outdistanced the wolves. He didn’t have 
to throw his companion out to them nor any of the meat in 
his cart. They galloped into town leaving seven disappointed 
wolves far behind them. “Thrown to the wolves” will have 
to be thrown into the discard as a telling dramatic phrase. 


For Improving the Condition of the Rich 


EN hearing a woman tell how much it costs—or 
how little—to buy her clothes for a year, one can 
listen willingly even if not joyously if it is a person who 
puts thought on the subject. But my blood went very near 
the boiling point when I read in a newspaper lately of a 
Chicago woman who declares the working girl of America 
can dress well on seventy-eight dollars a year—“attractively 
and adequately” is the way she puts it. “This allows,” she 
continues, “the working girls twelve-fifty for a winter coat 
every two years and five dollars for a spring coat every 
three years.” 

I read that last over several times for I rather felt my eyes 
were deceiving me. They were not. Nor did they deceive 
me when reading the amount this same woman is said to 
pay for her own clothing yearly—twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars! Is it any wonder we develop Communists when such 
statements as this are given to the press? Most of us are 
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far from equalling Mrs. Rasmussen’s scale of spending or 
wanting to either, but we can also see clearly how little a 
girl can have for seventy-eight a year. Somehow the coat at 
five dollars which is to last three years leaves me almost 
without words. 

Her statements are part of the conclusion reached by the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Now 
suppose we get up an Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Rich—the mental condition. And let us start 
right out with the re-education of Mrs. Rasmussen. ~ 


The Children’s Mass 


HEN are we going to wake up to the fact that the 

religious education of many of our children at Sunday 
school and Mass could be mightily improved? In the first 
place we are not living in the middle ages when faith was a 
way of life and everybody walked in it. Nowadays it is 
for many merely a Sunday by-path. Long ago the secular 
schools learned that children must be interested in their work 
and it must be made interesting to them if it is to be under- 
standable. I have attended some so-called children’s masses 
and felt sick at heart. There they sat in long bored rows, 
fidgetting, while over their heads went the lovely service of 
the mass in which they had no oral part, over their heads 
went the announcements for the week, meant only for their 
parents, over their heads went a sermon that was not ad- 
dressed to them at all. And at Sunday school one child 
answers routine questions learned by heart from the cate- 
chism and the rest fool and fuss about. To learn by heart is 
part of the business of education but to understand these 
statements is even more important. And a child cannot 
learn such application by repeating impersonal statements, 
often far beyond their years to comprehend, but by having 
them applied to the world and the life about it. 

For instance, the Franciscan press published booklets by 
Mother Bolton of the Cenacle of St. Regis, which embody 
the catechism but make it live. The children instructed in 
this way come back for more, come back -voluntarily. Of 
course it is more trouble but is it not well worth the trouble 
that in this unbelieving world of today the child reared in 
a believing faith should go out armored with understanding 
of that faith? 

I know one church—and no doubt there are many—where 
the children’s mass really is one. It is a gracious, thoughtful | 
service—no announcements, no grownup sermons, no grown | 
ups at all, in fact. The children join in wherever the books 
they use show there should be a response. They sing the 
Creed aloud and the other prayers which are affirmations of 
the priest’s words. They stream in crowds to the altar to 
make their communions, though I know of churches where 
the children are discouraged from making their communions 
unless they follow upon a confession of the day before. It 
is not difficult to see which of these childish audiences will 
be held more closely to their church when they grow older. 
Those who sit there without taking an active part in the 
mass, whose straying attention or playfulness must be 
checked up at intervals—they are the ones who will drift 
later. Both groups may have the catechism answers down 
in their memories but the groups trained by such methods 
as the Bolton system will have brought understanding to 
help them. I wonder how much leakage from the church is 
the fault of teaching which does not teach but merely com- 
mands memorizing and sitting still until the mass is over. 





Pope Pius Xl and Legislation 


The Holy Father Envisages a State of Society in Which the Church Exer- 
cises a Legitimate and Powerful Influence on the Side of Social Justice 


I: has often been said that that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least. 
The assumption behind this statement is 
a fear that multiplied legislation or 
strong power, placed in the hands of a 
nation’s executive or its legislators, 
might lead to tyranny and general sup- 
pression. The minimum of government, 
however, is reached in the state known 
as Anarchy, in which there is no assur- 
ance of rights or security except that 
which the individual can capture by 
force and maintain with the indulgence 
of his neighbors. 

Perhaps it would be better to say that 
that nation is best which needs the least 
government. But if men are taken for 
what they are, this ideal can be realized 
only in communities of saints or in small 
groups where needs and demands are 
kept on an elemental basis. Whether or 
not such groups are to be preferred to 
large and complex bodies, is one question. 
The fact is that in this country and age, 
we are confronted with the problems of 
a vast and complicated society in which 
the definition of rights and the regula- 
tion of commerce and social intercourse 
are essential; and the government which 
would fail in this duty should be ac- 
cused of incompetence or corruption. 

The established governments of mod- 
ern times have attempted to do this. 
Legislation along economic and indus- 
trial lines has followed two general 
directions: the opening of opportunity 
to individuals and corporations and the 
curbing of initiative which seems inim- 
ical to the common welfare. Needless 
to say, the very groups which have been 


most concerned in the enacting of the’ 


first type of legislation have often been 
the most opposed to the second type. 
The prevailing economic philosophy 
of the past century has been based 
largely on the principle of laissez-faire, 
otherwise known as “rugged individual- 
ism,” in which every man fights for him- 
self with the minimum of official re- 
straint. In this struggle, both money and 
labor have come to be regarded as com- 
modities. The fittest survive. A few 
reach the top of contrcl. A middle class 
has developed, more or less dependent 
upon the opportunities provided by con- 
trolling capitalistic interests. Gradually 
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tapering towards the bottom of this eco- 
nomic and industrial fabric is a multi- 
tude of laborers whose day to day em- 
ployment and security of investment are 
at the complete mercy of those who are 
known, in the Darwinian theory, as the 
fittest in the struggle for survival. 

Our system of free competition has 
undoubtedly resulted in great progress. 
But it has also given rise to formidable 
problems and to abuses which need the 
correction of law, if anything like an 
equitable distribution of the products of 
labor is to be maintained. In the days 
of the horse and buggy, comparatively 
few traffic regulations were needed to 
maintain order on the streets. The era 
of the automobile has changed all this. 
A speed limit has been established, and 
traffic signals have been set up at the 
intersections. A right of way has been 
determined. The rights of other drivers 
and of pedestrians must be safeguarded, 
even though the headstrong and reck- 
less driver feels that his natural rights 
to go where and how he pleases have 
been violated. The economic order is 
subject to the same considerations, even 
though headstrong and reckless interests 
complain that their initiative, which has 
done so much to develop the resources 
of the nation, is being curbed. 


ITH the slightest gesture towards 

governmental regulation, indus- 
trial and financial groups, which have 
enjoyed a free hand, are certain to cry 
out that everything is being destroyed, 
that the Constitution is being scrapped, 
and that rich men are being bled to 
death. Anything like a critical examina- 
tion of dividends and salaries or com- 
missions is met with the awful warning 
that the great philanthropists will be 
obliged to cut down on their public gifts. 
Efforts to regulate the wildcat features 
of holding companies are greeted with 
the defiant reminder that the widows 
and orphans of the country who bought 
worthless stock will be victimized by a 
public exposé of the real value of their 
holdings. The government itself is 
called upon, in such cases, to assume 
the responsibility of guilt and reimburse 
those who made unwise or worthless in- 
vestments, 
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Money interests which trembled with 
the fear of revolution in the perilous 
days of panic and cried out for financial 
aid from the government in the recon- 
struction of their shattered credit, now 
that the danger is past and confidence 
is restored, turn with scorn and indigna- 
tion against the very principle that car- 
ried them through, and speak in loud 
tones of the wasteful expenditures made 
in behalf of the millions of unemployed 
and of the unconstitutionality of giving 
aid to other occupational groups like 
the farmers. Large companies lobbying 
at the Capitol for substantial subsidies 
are quick to label every governmental 
enterprise as Socialism and Commun- 
ism. Those who gauge the prosperity 
of the nation by the fluctuations of the 
stock market are dismayed by the pro- 
visions of a Security Act aimed at regu- 
lating the operations of the market and 
safeguarding the value of stocks and 
bonds. Corporations which insist upon 
the most favorable rulings and the pro- 
tection of state statutes are often the 
first to deny to labor the right of col- 
lective bargaining. Efforts to proportion 
taxes are assailed as “soaking the rich,” 
and the sympathies of the poor are en- 
listed to safeguard the enormous private 
incomes of the country. The establish- 
ment of minimum wage laws meets re- 
sounding disapproval, and the atmos- 
phere is clouded with arguments to the 
effect that proprietors and industrial 
captains will be driven into bankruptcy 
by such radical measures. 


N answer to the demand for legis- 

lation which will place our economic 
structure upon a sounder foundation 
and make it adequate for the prob- 
lems that confront capital and industry 
today, certain groups are maintaining 
that recovery must come before there 
can be any talk of reform. This is the 
logic of telling a sick man to get well 
first and take his medicine afterwards. 
It is not impossible that this program 
means giving the financial interests an 
opportunity of inflating their capital or 
capitalizing again, along thé same lines 
as before, with the same old abuses, and 
letting the widows and orphans pay thie~ 
bills again. Perhaps-it-is prompted by 
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the thought that “things will take care 
of themselves,” that periods of pros- 
perity and depression answer to no laws 
except those of chance and the time- 
cycle, and that therefore there is no 
point in attempting to handle the ques- 
tion scientifically. ° 

It is true that the economic order o 
today is an extremely complex organ- 
ism. To a certain extent the ills of 
society right themselves without formal 
legislation. But economic security is 
simple enough in principle, and its 
foundation is not so difficult that it 
eludes all study. The seventh command- 
ment of God gives the clue to a great 
deal of the difficulty, and this is supple- 
mented by the tenth. It is in careful 
study of these two commandments, side 
by side with the commercial problems 
and practices of contemporary society, 
that beneficial norms of action can be 
set up and given the sanction of civil 
law. To say that the economic order is 
subject to no ethical considerations, or 
that it is exempt from civic regulation, 
is to assume that either all business men 
are paragons of insight and virtue or 
the commerce of a nation is so hap- 
hazard and temperamental that it can- 
not be brought into reasonable channels. 
Neither assumption can be justified. 

Without detailed examination of the 
laws and legislative proposals of the last 
few years, which have given rise to so 
much bad blood, it is safe to say that a 
good deal of the trouble has come from 
the resentment of practical business men 
and interests against the part taken by 
the so-called “brain trust” in the task of 
national reconstruction. Undoubtedly an 
academic approach to these problems 
must be seasoned by experience and 
practical sympathy with the man who 
has to make his living in the field of 
active commercial competition. On the 
other hand, it can easily happen that 
business men, tied up with their im- 
mediate organizations and involved in 
immediate profits and losses, fail to see 
the larger issues at stake and need the 
larger and more theoretic vision of ‘econ- 
omists as a corrective. Large business 
corporations employ experts to direct 
the correlation of their sales and depart- 
ments and to advise on matters of gen- 
eral policy. Why should experts become 
so obnoxious when their advice is 
sought in matters of national economic 
problems. 


OME of this resentment has been lev- 

elled against the Church and the par- 
ticular churchmen who have interested 
themselves in specific legislation. The 
most ready way of attacking the clergy 
who raise their voices in protest against 
social and economic abuses is to accuse 
them of radicalism. Radicalism, of 
course, is a term relative to the principles 
of the party who levels the charge. In 
certain quarters of conservative society as 








well as in the camp of the violent com- 
munists, Pope Pius XI is denounced as a 
radical. j 


EW object to a repetition of the Beat- 

itudes of Christ, but as soon as they 
are brought down from the realm of ab- 
stract principle and into practical appli- 
cation to society today, the Church is said 
to be mixing in politics. The Church is re- 
minded that its sphere is that of the spirit 
and that its ministry is through the sacra- 
ments to individual souls. The larger 
social aspects of humanity must be left to 
others more capable of handling them or 
must be ignored altogether, particularly 
when financial considerations are in- 
volved. The spiritual would seem to ex- 
clude the sociological and the economic 
from its scope, and the message of Christ 
would be made to appear unequal to cope 
with life as soon as flesh and blood and 
men and business transactions appear. 

Nevertheless, Pope Pius XI in his En- 
cyclical on Reconstructing the Social 
Order declares: “Economic life must be 
inspired by Christian principles. .. . 
There can be no other remedy than a 
frank and sincere return to the teaching 
of the Gospel. . . . All those versed in 
social matters demand a rationalization 
of economic life which will introduce 
sound and true order. But this order, 
which we ourselves desire and make every 
effort to promote, will necessarily be 
quite faulty and imperfect, unless all 
man’s activities harmoniously unite to 
imitate and, as far as is humanly possible, 
attain the marvelous unity of the divine 
plan. This is the perfect order which the 
Church preaches with intense earnest- 
ness, and which right reason demands.” 
The Pope does not propose that the clergy 
shall project themselves into politics, nor 
does he assume that they are automati- 
cally equipped to the more detailed and 
technical phases of economic questions, 
except through the same study that is 
required as in every other line. Never- 
theless, he proposes the Christianizing of 
the entire social order, and says: “No 
easy task is here imposed upon the clergy, 
wherefore all candidates for the sacred 
priesthood must be adequately prepared 
to meet it by intense study of social 
matters.” 

The mere study and preaching of social 
justice, however, is not sufficient. Legis- 
lation must be designed to meet the cur- 
rent situation. “When we speak of the 
reform of the social order,” says the Pope, 
“it is principally the state we have in 
mind. . . . The civil power is more than 
the mere guardian of law and order. . . . 
Free competition and still more economic 
domination must be kept within just and 
definite limits, and must be brought under 
the effective control of the public author- 
ity, in matters appertaining to this latter’s 
competence.” 

What matters pertain to the compe- 
tence of the Staté? Pope Pius says: 





“These laws concern the soul, the health, 
the strength, the housing, workshops, 
wages, dangerous employments, in a 
word, all that concerns the wage-earners, 
with particular regard to women and 
children.” Regarding property, he adds; 
“Provided that the natural and divine 
law be observed, the public authority, in 
view of the common good, may specify 
more accurately what is licit and what is 
illicit for property owners in the use of 
their possessions.” He has a word also 
for the stock exchanges, and says: “Easy 
returns, which an open market offers to 
anyone, lead many to interest themselves 
in trade and exchange, their one aim 
being to make clear profits with the least 
labor. By their unchecked speculation 
prices are raised and lowered out of the 
mere greed for gain, making void all the 
most prudent calculations ef manufac- 
turers.” 

Of corporation abuses, he points out: 
“The regulations legally enacted for cor- 
porations, with their divided responsibil- 
ity and limited liability, have given occa- 
sion to abominable abuses. The greatly 
weakened accountability makes little im- 
pression, as is evident, upon the con- 
science. The worst injustices and frauds 
take place beneath the obscurity of the 
common name of a corporative firm. 
Boards of directors proceed in their un- 
conscionable methods even to the viola- 
tion of their trust in regard to those whose 
savings they administer. ... A stern 
insistence on the moral law, enforced with 
vigor by civil authority, could have dis- 
pelled or perhaps averted these enormous 
evils.” 


HESE are strong words, but the 

Pope spares no one who has shared 
in the guilt. “Indeed,” he continues, 
“there are some who can abuse religion 
itself, cloaking their own unjust imposi- 
tion under its name, that they may pro- 
tect themselves against the clearly just 
demands of their employees. . . . Such 
men are the cause that the Church, with- 
out deserving it, may have the appear- 
ance and be accused of taking sides with 
the wealthy, and of being little moved by 
the needs and sufferings of the disin- 
herited.” The Pope envisions a society 
in which the spirit of Christ will be not 


’ merely a lip-service, but a reality written 


into the laws of the land, and the Church, 
not merely a fraternal organization com- 
manding the external allegiance of men, 
but a powerful body of Christian intelli- 
gence throwing its full influence upon the 
side of social justice. He sees a struc- 
ture of industrial society uniting the 
forces of capital, labor, and organization 
and bringing all elements together within 
a plan of mutual benefit. 

“The aim of social legislation,” he 
writes, “must therefore be the reestab- 
lishment of vocational groups. Society 
today still remains in a strained and there- 
fore unstable and uncertain state, being 
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founded on classes with contradictory in- 
terests and hence opposed to each other, 
and consequently prone to enmity and 
strife. Labor, indeed, as has been well 
said by our Predecessor in his Encyclical, 
is not a mere chattel, since the human 
dignity of the workingman must be recog- 
nized in it, and consequently it cannot be 
bought and sold like any piece of mer- 
chandise. None the less the demand and 
supply of labor divides men on the labor 
market into two classes, as into two 
camps, and the bargaining between these 
parties transforms this labor market into 
an arena where the two armies are en- 
gaged in combat. To this grave disorder, 
which is leading society to ruin, a remedy 
must evidently be applied as speedily as 
possible. But there cannot be question 
of any perfect cure, except this opposi- 
tion be done away with, and well-ordered 
members of the social body come into 
being anew, vocational groups namely, 


binding men together not according to 
the position they occupy in the labor mar- 
ket, but according to the diverse functions 
which they exercise in society. For as 
nature induces those who dwell in close 
proximity to unite into municipalities, so 
those who practice the same trade or 
profession, economic or otherwise, com- 
bine into vocational groups. These 
groups, in a true sense autonomous, are 
considered by many to be, if not essential 
to civil society, at least its natural and 
spontaneous development.” 

His championship of the protection but 
right use and distribution of private prop- 
erty, for the payment of a living and 


family wage, of workingmen’s associa- 


tions and the right of collective bargain- 
ing, of the reestablishment of vocational 
groups, which seems to call for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to handle in a 
national way the problems created by 
nationally organized corporations and in- 


dustries, of the modification of free com- 
petition so as to give security to all 
reasonable enterprises—these are points 
in a legislative program that challenges 
our keenest civic interest and commands 
our most complete dedication. 

This program requires courage and 
unselfishness. It will never be realized 
so long as men are interested only in their 
private and immediate gain. It will never 
gain the votes of legislators, so long as 
their suffrage depends upon the good will 
of material interests to which they have 
pledged themselves regardless of the pub- 
lic welfare. But even the enactment of 
just laws cannot attain the desired results, 
without a general education of the public 
in the principles of justice. That is part 
of the task of the legislators. It is the 
task of every citizen who believes that 
the state derives authority from God and 
that the full stature of society is the 
mystical body of Christ. 





An Irish Purgatory 


= is no place in the world like 
this small island in the middle of a lake 
in the northwest corner of Ireland, and 
known by us in that country as St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory. Viewed from the 
mainland in that most desolate part of 
Donegal, this holy place of pilgrimage 
rises out of the lake like an enchanted 
fairy city; an hallucination or a Tir-na- 
nog. Bleak brown hills, seemingly inac- 
cessible, so remote is this place, surround 
the lake, their outline merged in a mist 
which the sun slowly penetrates. Its 
rays spread over the gray lake and touch 
the few small islands on one of which 
there appears no tree or shrub of any 
kind, no land even, but only white tur- 
reted buildings crowned in the center by 
what looks like an ancient Irish Dun, a 
castle for Druids or kings, so strange it 
seems, unlike any other building at 
present in Ireland. Appearing in such 
a place it gives an aspect of magic to this 
vision which might have been raised 
before my deceived gaze, were I living 
two thousand years ago, by some spell 
of the Tuatha-de-Danaan. 

So I thought on seeing this Lough 
Derg for the first time and I thought it 
again last year, with an exclamation of 
surprise, this time on my fourth pil- 
grimage (three days’ prayer and fasting ) 
to this famous place of penance. 

I looked at my fellow-pilgrims buy- 
ing their boat tickets ; they mostly looked 
like young business girls; young men of 
a professional class; a few students; a 
few priests and one monk. They ali car- 
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LouGH DERG has a long history of holiness. 
St. Patrick stayed on this island and in its cave had 
his vision of Purgatory. It is now a place of 
pilgrimage where little concession is made to 
human weakness and none at all to the modern 
love of ease even in the practice of religion. 


ried rugs and most of them chaffed each 
other. Others wore a quiet, resigned ex- 
pression and some that harassed look 
which a headache seals across the eyes. 
This is the result of fasting from the 
night before, the prospect of three days 
on one daily meal of bread and black tea, 
a night without bed or sleep; sore feet 
and long weary prayers which must be 
said. 

A monstrous rowing-boat carried us 
across to the island. We filled two such 
boats. As we approached, the island lost 
some of its magic aspect. I saw people, 
a couple of cottages, an ugly circular 
hut built of wood and glass. This is the 
repository for prayer books, booklets, 
rosary beads, medals, stamps and post- 
cards, etc. Well, every penny is needed 
to pay off the debt on that beautiful 
church whose shape I could now see 
plainly. It is an oasis in the aridity of 
Irish religious art; a masterpiece de- 
signed by the late Professor Scott, com- 
pleted by Mr. Thomas Cullen, and a tri- 
umphal justification of what has been 
termed Irish-Romanesque architecture, 
having style, beauty and nationality, yet 





suitable for its purpose and to the neces- 
sarily small space. 

Some of yesterday’s pilgrims were 
seated on the ground with coats over 
their knees watching our arrival. When 
I landed I went immediately to the 
women’s hostel and was appointed my 
bed on which I would sleep the following 
night. 


HREE Stations (each takes an hour 

to complete) must be done“ before 
evening and I must have my one meal 
before six o’clock. Outside the hostel, 
St. Patrick’s Church is about twenty 
yards opposite, half built out on the lake. 
The men’s hostel is next to it and on the 
same side a couple of cottages belonging 
to people in Pettigo (the nearest village). 
St. Mary’s little chapei about fifteen 
yards opposite and the five “penitential 
beds” between it and the women’s hostel 
complete the little island on which there 
is no superfluous space. 

As I stood contemplating the scene I 
saw that the island was crowded. Now 
I agree with St. John of the Cross when 
he approves in his Ascent of Mount 
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Carmel of the man who goes on a pil- 
grimage outside the set times. St. John 
was of course referring to less well con- 
ducted pilgrimages usual in the Middle 
Ages. If we can judge by Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales a pilgrimage with a 
crowd would be a much more jolly af- 
fair than one made alone. But in Lough 
Derg a crowded island means a greater 
strain on the physical strength and on 
the nerves. 


REMEMBER when on my first pil- 

grimage feeling so miserable with the 
hunger, weakness, rain and cold while 
stumbling with bare feet over the brutal 
stones, trying to say the endless repeti- 
tion of prayers allotted to each few yards 
I walked that I could have wept with 
weariness and mortification, saying to 
myself, “What a fool I am to be here.” 
Lough Derg is a place of penance com- 
pared with which any discomfort suf- 
fered by a healthy person at Lourdes is a 
luxury. Lourdes is full of wonder- 
ment, interest, suspense, foreign sur- 
roundings and people of various nation- 
alities. Lough Derg is a long, weary 
penance without any spiritual ecstasies. 
The recompenses are very few and could 
be summed up thus: the consolation of 
doing a penance which is so old, so 
Christian, so Biblical a custom; the sat- 
isfaction of having conquered the physi- 
cal discomforts ; the hope of the strength 
it must bring sometime; its worth as a 
means of petition and thanksgiving; the 
not infrequent incidents which appeal to 
one’s sense of humor on Lough Derg. 
Art through the church and the exquisite 
stained glass (the work of the late Harry 
Clarke) lift a still, small voice which in 
Lourdes is silent. 

I commenced my first Station. It be- 
gan by making a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament, then to an old iron cross 
called St. Patrick’s Cross, where I said 
the set prayers which are thus arranged 
for every stage of the Station I am about 
to describe. Then one goes to St. 
Bridget’s Cross to renounce the World, 
the Flesh and the Devil; then seven times 
around the church saying the Rosary, 
then to St. Bridget’s Bed, known by pil- 
erims as “Hill 60,” because it is on top of 
a mound and has the most painful stones 
which one must walk over and it is al- 
ways the most congested of all the Beds. 
There are five of these Beds “to do”; 
each containing a Cross surrounded by a 
hedge of grass which form of the area an 
inner and an outer circle; the ground 
is all rock with jagged boulders reveal- 
ing their sharp yet age-polished surfaces. 
One walks around the outer circle three 
times (with bare feet of course, shoes 
are not put on again until leaving the 
island two days hence) prays at the en- 
trance to the inner circle; walks around 
that (still praying) three times and 
finally prays, kneeling before the Cross. 
These exercises are repeated at each 


Bed. Then one goes to the edge of the 
lake and prays there, then back to St. 
Patrick’s Cross and the Church, repeat- 
ing much the same prayers where the 
Station is finished. 

It commenced to rain as it had been 
doing off and on all the morning, when I 
reached St. Bridget’s Bed. The conges- 
tion here was so great that some men by 
joining hands made a barrier around the 
inner circle so that everybody would 
have to take their turn going around it, 
the space only permitting three or four 
to walk there at the same time. A few 
of the mean people who have a numb 
sense of justice, as usual, sneaked in at 
the top of the queue instead of waiting 
their turn. They are of the type who 
enter . pew though they see plainly it is 
already full, or who walk brazenly in 
front of you while waiting outside a 
Confessional ; the same people (generally 
women) will monopolize the fire tomor- 
row when others wish to draw near it. 
One can only hope that when such people 
push their way on the Last Day into the 
best positions they will get their proper 
rebuke. 


HE shower passed off but where- 

ever there was earth the ground was 
churned into a muddy ooze and the pil- 
grims’ hands and legs were covered with 
mud. Several people, including myself, 
slipped, a mishap which spread the dirt 
all over our clothes. One had to step 
very warily so as to avoid slipping, 
choosing for our feet the least uninviting 
piece of rock but often being pushed by 
accident and congestion on to the sharp- 
est. We walked and knelt on top of each 
other, hearing our neighbor’s breathing, 
supporting another’s unconscious weight 
while he rises sorely from his knees; 
praying down the back of somebody 
else’s neck, compelled to mind only our 
own prayers or else we should lose count 
of them, and to keep our eyes on the 
ground lest we tread unseeingly into a 
pool of muddy water, or on top of a 
vicious stone. Whenever I felt inclined 
to complain I remembered the words of 
Our Lady of Lourdes to Bernadette; 
“Penance, penance.” ; that Christ fasted 
and prayed for forty days; that when the 
apostles could not cure a man possessed 
by a devil Christ did so and said that this 
kind of a miracle required prayer and 
fasting. This mechanical repetition of 
prayer is the most exhausting trial. It 
would have to be undergone in its most 
exhausting form during the all-night vigil 
in the church. 

Eventually I finished the first Station 
and when I was praying at St. Bridget’s 
Cross during the second I saw two coun- 
try women, obviously mother and daugh- 
ter whom [ had noticed before, with heads 
together studying their leaflet of instruc- 
tions, consulting each other every minute 
before every stage of the Station. Pre- 
sumably it was their first time on Lough 








Derg, perhaps their first time anywhere 
beyond their home and it seemed a great, 
an awful adventure. I waited my turn 
while the old woman went up to the 
Cross to renounce the World, the Flesh 
and the Devil. When she was finished 
her daughter who looked on critically 
proclaimed in a loud, anxious voice, 
“Kiss it, Ma. Kiss it.” 

This was one of the occasions when 
I pretended to look very solemn. After 
the second Station I joined a few friends 
and retired to the hostel to have our one 
meal of bread and black tea. The re. 
fectory hall contained three long tables 
covered with cups, with and without 
saucers, interspersed with plates piled 
with dry bread. The place was filled 
with women, a crowd was around the 
fire; other sat at the tables with their 
feet on the chairs or wrapped up ina 
rug, anywhere rather than on the cold 
stone floor which was all the colder 
when the feet having grown warm in 
the rug had to be placed on the ground 
again. 

Having been able to toast some of the 
bread it was much more eatable than 
dry. I surreptitiously put some sugar 
on top of my toast, an act which is 
supposed by some to be against the 
rules of the fast; the sugar bowl being 
generally taken away when one has put 
what is required into the tea. On one 
occasion I was detected in the act of 
putting sugar on my toast and mightily 
scolded by the official in charge. She 
looked at me indignantly and _ said 
magisterially : 

“You'll lose all your indulgences.” 

“That’s all right,” I replied, “I'll square 
that up with the Almighty later on.” 

This was too much and she whisked 
away the sugar bowl with a look of 
scorn. 


S there will not be a meal for twenty- 
four hours I ate as much as pos- 

sible until I felt not fed but full. Then 
out again for the third Station. At six 
o’clock there was Benediction and 4 
sermon in St. Patrick’s Church. At 
nine we said communally the Stations 
of the Cross which are on the stained 
glass windows of the Church. Each 
window represents a male figure clad 
in gorgeous and vari-colored raiment. 
They may be saints. They have 4 
fascinating incorporeal look, the look we 
may all wear on the Last Day when 
mankind has put on incorruptibility but 
as yet awaits the final judgment. Each 
of these figures bears a plaque repre- 
senting a miniature Way of the Cross, 
the subtle hues in which harmonize and 
inflame the robes of the bearer. At sun- 
set while we prayed with the priest, I 
watched the windows glow and grow 
more burning in color, paving the floor 
with a mosaic reflection. Even the 
wooden pews were touched with color, 
old church purple, old winish red, greet 
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and gold like Chartreuse. Such rich, 
mellow dyes gave the new church the 
secret of an old cathedral as if the 
artist had found a lost medieval art. 

At ten o’clock before going into the 
church I took a drink of Lough Derg 
soup which is permitted at any time of 
the day and which consists of hot water 
(taken from the lake it is of a natural 
brown color) with pepper and salt. 

The Vigil proper commenced at mid- 
night. From then until six o’clock the 
next morning we said all the prayers for 
four Stations which would have been 
said had we been walking around the 
Beds. Each Station took about an hour, 
thus there were four intervals of half- 
an-hour each during which most people 
went out to smoke and talk. This was 
the infallible means of keeping awake. 
The shock of the cold, wet concrete out- 
side and the little pebbles pricking the 
soles of the feet which had been warmly 
huddled for an hour in a rug was sufh- 
cient to drive away all drowsiness. 

When we went out at the third in- 
terval the dawn was at last perceptible. 
I could feel its presence, the morning 
being yet dark but pregnant with light 
unborn. Towards the end of the fourth 
Station a faint light glimmered through 
the stained-glass window. It was near 
the end at last. I watched, fascinated 
and put a last spurt of energy into my 
prayers. Then with the final Amen the 
color commenced to glow. Sunrise! I 
stretched myself upon the floor and fell 
fast asleep. 


WAS awakened in an half-an-hour 

by the noise of people (those who 
had kept the vigil vigilantly) troop- 
ing into the church for the six o’clock 
Mass which I heard in a state of semi- 
consciousness. 

At seven o’clock we came out, shiver- 
ing, into the daylight. Breakfast con- 
sisted of another cup of Lough Derg 
soup. Then we went to Confession, 
after which the whole day, empty of 
action, extended before us. 

The morning grew warm; the mist 
Scattered away from the sun. I lay 
down by the edge of the lake in a se- 
cluded spot alternatingly watching the 
new pilgrims at their prayers, pondering 
over the ancient history of Lough Derg 
and reading the Song of Songs. 

How old this place is! The surround- 
ing barren hills, the islands, the lake 
have hardly changed their character 
since the fifth century when St. Patrick 
halted here and prayed for a vision of 
Purgatory. Still less have they changed 
since the Augustinian monks lived on 
the holy islands in Bee-hive huts over 
the stony remains of which we make 
our painful prayers. The Augustinians 
lived here from the twelfth to the seven- 
teenth century. When they had to 
abandon it, the Franciscans lived in a 
monastery on another island and came 














Mother of Divine Grace 
By Paul J. Glenn 


[= regal sun burns not a vaunting blaze, 
Nor lusts for admiration in the blue, 
Nor of it pride pours down the showery rays 
That kindle life and all its powers renew. 
By loftier force this willing fire is fed 
And onward through its skyey pathways whirl’d; 
By rarer light is this effulgence spread, 
Which mothers all, and nursling holds the world. 
O Mary, crown’d with stars we see thee stand, 
Cloth’d in the Sun of Justice, flam’d in grace; 
Eternal Mercy radiant in thy hand, 
Immortal Pity glorious on thy face: 
So in thee solely life and guidance lie 
That, losing thee, we must in darkness die! 














over to this one, then hallowed by 
tradition, for their prayers and penance. 
All this time it was a place of European 
fame and pilgrims came from all parts 
of the Continent to spend some time on 
the island and a night’s vigil in the cave 
which since 1870 has been closed up. 
It was in that cave St. Patrick is said 
to have seen his vision of Purgatory; 
hence other devout pilgrims hoped to be 
favored with the same such vision. 

The native Irish came faithfully too, 
even when the island was placed under 
ban and pilgrimages there were made 
illegal by Queen Anne. They still come 
—all classes, all kinds, all ages. I looked 
over at the stony Beds to watch a young 
man and woman praying. He looked 
hot, dusty and tired; now and again 
driving away with his hand the midges 
from his face and the face of the girl 
beside him. I particularly noticed them 
because they had been pointed out to 
me. They had just been married and 
were here on their honeymoon or on 
part of it anyway. This was the third 
day of their pilgrimage. It is quite 
usual for engaged couples to come here 
together. There were at least two or 
three such couples on the island at the 
moment. I thought of O’Carolan, the 
last of the Irish bards who came here 
in 1730; of Thomas Darcy MacGee find- 
ing shelter on the holy island from his 
pursuers, and numerous others who had 
stumbled around these ancient paths of 
rock, 

I shut the Song of Songs and listened 
to the conversation of three women who 
had seated themselves nearby. Their 
talk drifted over to me in snatches. 

“This is my nineteenth time coming 
here and I find it as hard this time as 
1 ever did.” 

“T suppose one never gets used to it. 
This is my first time and I am sure I 
will never come again.” 


~ ness. 


“You only say that now” replied the 
first speaker. “Wait until next year 
and you'll be thinking of Lough Derg 
again and saying to yourself ‘Well, I 
did it last year and I am a coward if 
I don’t go again.’ ” 

The midges were becoming a dread- 
ful pest. I got up and wandered off and 
went into the church to say the Stations 
of the Cross and to look again at the 
details of the beautiful windows. I 
passed by the Beds again. The newly- 
married pair had almost finished their 
Stations; crowds were again congested 
at St. Bridget’s Bed. It was strange to 
watch these people walking round and 
kneeling down with heads bent, their 
eyes cast down to watch their steps all 
the time. It is a sight unique in the 
world. Here there is no class conscious- 
Rich and poor, professional man 
and peasant perform the same penance, 
walk in their bare feet; eat the same 
food; sleep in the same kind of bed. 

I went back to the Seng of Songs and 
read until it was time for Benediction. 
At ten o’clock we went to bed and 
stretching myself on spotless linen sheets 
I fell asleep immediately in spite of the 
chatter of accents—reminiscent of all 
parts of Ireland around me. After Mass 
next morning, still subsisting on the 
meal of the previous day I performed 
the round of the Beds again and re- 
peated the Pater and Aves and Creeds 
over and over and twice over again. 
Then I put on my shoes and stockings 
and realized how swollen my feet were. 
I did not pretend that I was sorry to 
go. We filled up the departing boat at 
noon, and once more the holy island 
grew more strange and dream-like as 
the boat drew away from it. I was de- 
lighted to go but I know that if I am 
alive I shall come again next year and 
drop there another two days out of my 
life. 








The Church and the Future 


By Lawrence J. Shehan 


THE Totalitarian State opposes any religion 
which claims even a part of the loyalty of that 
State’s subjects. It is inevitable that there should 
be a struggle between the claims of such state 
absolutism and the rights of the Catholic Church. 


"Tie appeal for reunion with Rome 
issued by a group of prominent Episco- 
palian churchmen and published by the 
New York Times in the latter part of 
December is indicative of a changed atti- 
tude towards the Church on the part of 
many non-Catholics. I do not mean that 
the world at large is any more favorably 
disposed towards the Church. I should 
rather say that the contrary is true. But 
men do have a different concept of the 
importance of the Church and assign a 
new value to the part she is likely to play 
in the future. From time to time I have 
occasion in my work to come into contact 
with some rather prominent non-Catholic 
clergymen and laymen. My own observa- 
tion is that, while many draw further and 
further away, an increasing number of 
thoughtful and sincere Protestants are 
inclined to agree with at least that part 
of the statement which calls Rome the 
center of resistance against anti-Chris- 
tian attacks. 

This is indeed in striking contrast with 
the general attitude towards the Church 
prevalent among non-Catholics a genera- 


tion or two ago. Then Protestantism - 


seemed triumphant. All the great indus- 
trial and commercial nations of Northern 
Europe were predominantly Protestant. 
The Mediterranean countries were cited 
as classic examples of the backwardness 
of Catholic people. The wealth and pro- 
gressiveness of the former were supposed 
to be a clear indication of the superior 
value and truth of Protestantism. During 
the last century Balmes thought it neces- 
sary to go into this subject very ex- 
haustively, and at the beginning of this 
century Devas devoted a good portion 
of his Key to the World’s Progress to 
the examination of this claim. Less than 
twenty years ago a Seminary professor 
considered it necessary to give consid- 
erable time to the consideration of this 
argument and its refutation. 

And now within these few years con- 
ditions have changed so radically that a 
group of non-Catholic churchmen pro- 
claim publicly that Protestantism is 
“bankrupt—ethically, morally, culturally 
and religiously,” and urge the need for 
unity with Rome. When Newman, enter- 





ing the Church, declared that between 
Rome and atheism there is no logical 
middle course, I doubt whether even he 
foresaw such rapid disintegration of the 
forces of Protestantism. 

On the one hand we of the Faith can- 
not but rejoice that such a group should 
publicly recognize Rome as the center of 
Christianity and the one hope for the sal- 
vation of Christian faith and culture. On 
the other hand, we cannot but be appalled 
by the circumstances of the times which 
have called forth their statement. For we 
may say that it is nothing less than the 
recognition of the universal peril of the 
Christian religion and the civilization 
that it has built. 

For long over a century there has been 
an increasing growth in the seculariza- 
tion of that culture which had been 
reared on the foundation of Christianity. 
This secularization has been fostered by 
a number of related forces: liberalism, 
industrialism, individualism and_ the 
growth of materialistic science. Mean- 
while the steady increase of nationalism, 
implemented by the forces of universal 
mechanization, has paved the way for the 
growth of state absolutism. And so ina 
culture almost completely secularized, we 
see on all sides the growth of the Totali- 
tarian State, claiming complete control— 
we might say complete ownership—of the 
individual. 


N such a state there is no room for a 

religion which claims any part of 
the loyalty of the state’s subject, which 
limits, as all true religion must limit, the 
absolute claims of the civil government. 
Thus with the establishment of the secu- 
larized Totalitarian State, we find every- 
where a determined effort to eliminate, 
or to make helpless and servile, existing 
religious organizations. In Russia, the 
Orthodox Church had lost all real vital- 
ity; hence Communism has succeeded 
without serious opposition. To fill the 
void in the lives of the people it has set 
up its own religion based on the material- 
ism of Karl Marx, rigorously prohibiting 
the establishment of any form of Chris- 
tianity. 

In Germany the secularized Totalitarian 
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State had perceived with equal clearness 
the importance of eliminating all reli- 
gious organizations which limit the abso- 
lute claims of the state. In their place 
it is seeking to foster a national religion 
based on race worship. In that country, 
with Protestantism long weakened, the 
Catholics apparently offer the only effec- 
tive obstacle to the state’s absolute claims, 
Hence, every day it becomes clearer that 
the great struggle of the new pagan 
state will be with Catholicism. 

It seems to me that everywhere in the 
West we are likely to have a repetition, 
under various forms, of this same struggle 
between the state on the one hand, clothed 
in absolutism and representing all the 
forces of secularism, and the Church on 
the other, gathering unto herself and 
representing the forces that remain truly 
Christian. 


N our own country the secularization 

of society has not lagged; and with 
the increase of material and secular 
forces, religious and spiritual influences 
have correspondingly declined. This has 
been particularly true of the urban and 
industrial centers. But even in the rural 
communities the forces of Protestantism 
which so long held sway in this country 
have disintegrated to such an extent that 
they are rapidly becoming negligible. The 
statement already referred to indicates 
the extent to which those forces are be- 
ginning to recognize their weakness. One 
might say that a large portion of Protes- 
tantism is going over completely to secu- 
larism. The recent statements of minis- 
ters and rabbis of New York City in 
response to Cardinal Hayes was interest- 
ing as revealing how completely many 
leaders of liberal Protestantism and re- 
formed Judaism have abandoned not only 
supernatural religion but even the belief 
in a personal God, and have accepted as 
the object of their religion naturalism 
and secular humanitarianism. Mean- 
while the Church, so long despised 
throughout the greater part of the coun- 
try, is consistently appearing as the sole 
champion of traditional Christianity. Is 
it stretching the imagination too far to 
expect a struggle in some respects paral- 
lel to that of Germany, with the forces 
of supernatural religion and traditional 
Christianity (a small minority) arrayed 
with the Church and against her all the 
powerful forces of secularism and nat- 
uralism ? 

One of the clearest and most eloquent 
expositions of the crisis with which 
Christianity is faced everywhere here 
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and in Europe is contained in Christopher 
Dawson’s latest book entitled, Religion 
and the Modern State. After speaking of 
the position of religion in Nazi Germany 
he has these words, which I quote be- 
cause they seem so applicable to condi- 
tions in our country: 

“Now it is easy for us to condemn such 
a development because we as Englishmen 
have no political sympathy with the Nazi 
propaganda or with the German type of 
Totalitarian State. But what would our 
attitude be towards a similar development 
which had a different political movement 
and a different set of social ideas behind 
it? We may not have a Totalitarian 
State in this country of the same kind 
that we find in Germany or in Italy. 
Nevertheless, as I have already pointed 
out, the same forces that make for gov- 
ernmental control and social uniformity 
are at work here also and in the U.S. A., 
and it seems to me highly probable that 
these forces will result in the formation 
of a type of Totalitarian State which 
bears the same relation to Anglo-Saxon 
political and social traditions, as the Nazi 
State bears to the traditions of Prussia 
and Central Europe. Such a State might 
be nominally Socialist, but it would not 
be the Socialism of the Third Interna- 
tional; it might be Nationalist, but it 
would not be the militant racial national- 
ism of the Nazis. Its ideals would prob- 
ably be humanitarian, democratic and 
pacific. Nevertheless, it will make the 
same universal claims as the Totalitarian 
State in Russia and Germany and it will 
be equally unwilling to tolerate any divi- 
sion of spiritual allegiance. 

“What attitude will such a State adopt 
towards Christianity and the Christian 
Churches? I do not believe that it will 
be inspired by any conscious hostility to 
religion. On the other hand, it will have 
very little in common with the old liberal 
State which claimed to be no more than 
a policeman and left men free to guide 
their lives by whatever religious or moral 
standard they chose to adopt. The new 
State will be universal and omnicompe- 
tent. It will mould the mind and guide 
the life of its citizens from the cradle to 
the grave. It will not tolerate any inter- 
ference with its educational functions by 
any sectarian organizations, even though 
the latter is based on religious convic- 
tions. And this is the more serious, 
since the introduction of psychology into 
education has made the schoolmaster a 
spiritual guide as well as a trainer of the 
mind. In fact it seems as though the 
school of the future must increasingly 
usurp the functions that the Church ex- 
ercised in the past, and that the teach- 
ing profession will take the place of the 
clergy as the spiritual power of the 
future.” (p. 54-55) 


HIS is the probable future with 
which the Church in this country is 
faced, With our political traditions it is 





not likely that there will be an effort to 
stamp out Catholicism by open persecu- 
tion. Rather there will be an effort on the 
part of the forces of secularism to crowd 
supernatural religion off the scene. The 
picture as I see it will be that of society 
as a whole, organized on a purely secular 
basis, and within that society a struggling 
minority composed of those who are con- 
vinced of man’s spiritual and supernatural 
destiny and are willing to link their forces 
with the Church and fight within her 
ranks. The struggle would be none the 
less real or painful for the fact that it did 
not break out into open warfare. 

To many this future of the Church will 
seem hopeless, but we can be confident 
that it will not prove so. There may be 
increased defections from the Church on 
the part of those whose adherence has 
been little more than nominal and who 
are satisfied with a purely secular philoso- 
phy of life. But probably as the weakness 
and futility of Protestantism become 
more evident, their places will be taken by 
those outside of the Church who have 
retained a belief in Christ and a concern 
for the Christian basis of our culture. 
There is not likely to be any such confu- 
sion of issues as has existed for the past 
four hundred years during which the 
word Christian has been used to cover so 
many different things. This clarification 
of issues, this sloughing off of the insin- 
cere, this union of those who share com- 
mon convictions and common purposes 
of life, is bound to prove of real advantage 
to the Church in her work. 


OR do I believe the numerical pre- 
ponderance of the forces of secu- 
larism will prove a permanently insuper- 
able handicap. For who can believe the 
enthusiasm engendered by the ideal of 
the Totalitarian State can continue long 
to supply the vital force for a secularized 
culture? How long, for instance, can the 
Russian people maintain their religious 
fervor for the communistic state? How 
long will the religion of race supremacy 
sustain the present drive of the German 
people? In England and America will 
the worship of a humanitarian ‘ideal pro- 
vide an adequate basis for lasting social 
development ? 

In the past all such materialistic and 
naturalistic ideals have proved vain and 
disappointing and have left their devotees 
embittered and disillusioned. One is re- 
minded of Renan with his youthful en- 
thusiasm for the future of science and 
its claim to say the last word on the des- 
tiny of man; of his beliefs “in the work 
of modern times, in its sanctity, in its 
future, in the dignity of man, in the good- 
ness of nature, the rectitude of his heart, 
in his right to the attainment of perfec- 
tion.” But after forty years he prefaced 
a later edition of the book in which he 
had expressed these enthusiasms with the 
following words of disillusionment : 

“It is possible that the collapse of su- 


pernatural belief will be followed by the 
collapse of moral convictions, and that 
the moment when humanity sees the 
reality of things will mark a real moral 
decline. Under the influence of illusions 
the good gorilla succeeded in making an 
astonishing moral effort. Remove the 
illusions and a part of the factitious en- 
ergy will disappear.” 

One wonders what forty years will do 
to the naturalistic and humanitarian 
ideals of the present. And when the quasi- 
religious fervor shall have departed 
from the existing and the now fast devel- 
oping Totalitarian States, what will re- 
main but the empty shells of giant bu- 
reaucratic mechanisms, Then, I believe, 
will come the opportunity of the Church 
to build anew a culture which is truly 
Christian. 


ESPITE the contrast of the two 

ages there is, I think, a certain 
parallel between the position of the 
Church now and her position in the Ro- 
man Empire. Rome had come as the ma- 
terial climax of a period of classical 
development. The Republic had been 
transformed into the Empire and the 
Empire had gradually developed into a 
system of state absolutism with its own 
religion that brooked no rival. The abso- 
lute state, ruled by a giant bureaucracy, 
had become universal and all-powerful ; 
the individual had come to be a mere 
passive instrument in the eyes of the 
state, a mere cog in the great machine. 
In those circumstances the Church stood 
out as the sole stronghold of spiritual 
freedom: “She was the one remaining 
power in the world which could not be 
absorbed in the gigantic mechanism of 
the new servile State.” 

At present we are standing at the cli- 
max of a long period of social develop- 
ment which began with the rending of 
the unity of Christian Europe and the 
birth of the modern spirit. That period, 
marked by the growth of rationalistic 
liberalism in thought, nationalism in poli- 
tics, scientific materialism and the secu- 
larization of our whole culture, seems to 
have reached its peak; and now as in 
ancient Rome, civil government every- 
where tends to take on the form of*state 
absolutism. In the face of these condi- 
tions there-is only one organization that 
is likely to have the strength and vitality 
and courage to stand and champion the 
rights of the individual and his spiritual. 
freedom. 

When the modern forms of the abso- 
lute state shall have gone the way of 
ancient Rome, and when men, fed on the 
deceptive husks of secular ideals, sink 
weary in their disillusionment, the Church 
shall still stand, offering new life through 
Christ, pointing the way to a soul-satisfy- 
ing philosophy of life, ready to lay anew 
a firm foundation on which a culture 
that is truly Christian can once more 
be built. 
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The Autumn School Picnic 


Past of the Chinese educational sys- 
tem are the semi-annual picnics, one in 
Spring and the other in Fall. Each 
school has its own day; and everyone, 
from the principal down to the smallest 
tot in the baby room, attends. There 
is, besides, always a sprinkling of guests 
—some, teachers from other schools who 
have managed to put substitutes in 
charge of their classes; the rest, a few 
anxious parents who trot along with the 
children lest harm come to their own 
precious little ones. 

For days ahead of the event, there 
are lively rehearsals outside of school 
hours. All the teachers flock into the 
playground and offer suggestions to the 
hapless physical training instructor who 
drills and alternately scolds and praises 
the pupils. These parade in goose-step 
formation all around the premises; that 
is, their feet measure the goose-step, the 
while their arms swing animated semi- 
circles, and their heads bob rhythmically 
from side to side. There is no lack of 
music; there is even variety. The two 
leaders, by way of demonstration, beat 
drums to the count of one-two-three; 
one-two; one-two; one. After a brief 
exhibition of their skill, they suddenly 
stop—the signal for the other children 
to break into a song of the same move- 
ment. That chorus ended, the drummers 
drum all over again; and so on, until 
darkness sends everyone home to his 
supper. 

(Yes, they practiced for the picnic 
here. And we heard one-two-three; 
one-two; one-two; one; in our dreams. 


By the Sisters of Charity 


At first, we were annoyed; then we were 
humming the air ourselves; and we fin- 
ished by being interested. “Where did 
that tune come from?” one of us asked 
several of the Chinese teachers. The 
question was put individually; but had 
it been addressed collectively to a single 
group with one bright spokesman, there 
couldn’t have been a more unified an- 
swer: “Oh, it’s a very, very old tune!” 
And we learned nothing more definite 
than that. Next, we busied ourselves 
about the words; for who likes a song 
without words? We thought we had 
caught the name Chiang Kai-Shek; and 
we wondered what the Generalissimo 
of the Grand Army of the Glorious 
Chinese Republic was doing in a picnic 
ditty. No, they told us, he wasn’t in 
it at all. “And to prove that he wasn’t, 
with painstaking precision they intoned 
the following words: 


“Near, near, near— 
Keep your feet in trim. 
Walk, walk, walk— 
Waik with all your vim. 
Picnic is here! .. .” 


and a great deal more. But we, who 
have gifts for neither rhyme nor meter, 
must content ourselves with remarking 
that the rest of the song is far from 
frivolous. A picnic, it would have you 
understand, is an outdoor study— 
planned exclusively for the purpose of 
introducing young China to the beauties 
of plant life, to the customs and dialects 
of neighboring towns and villages, to the 
ancient graves covering the hillsides, and 
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to the history of the district’s scattered 
monuments. ) 


N the day before, everyone looks 

to the heavens for telltale signs 
of the morrow’s weather. Is_ the 
sun shining? Then, numberless old 
rhymes are quoted until some one re- 
members the line that most aptly fits the 
day. If they foretell good weather, a 
messenger is despatched with invitations. | 
to the teachers of all the neighboring 
schools, and the children go home with 
a lovely eager light in their dark eyes. 
But suppose the day to be grey or 
rainy. Then, with every shift of wind 
and change of sky, the picnic is post- 
poned and let stand, postponed and let 
stand. When dismissal time _ finally 
comes, the children are told to wear 
their uniforms and be ready for the 
picnic if the morning isn’t rainy; if it 
is, to dress as they please and be pre- 
pared for class. 

Here, the eve of the picnic was 2 
most miserable day. But twice, during 
its course, the clouds brightened ever 
so little and the rain took’ breathing 
space. Such slight encouragement 
evoked enough enthusiasm for the is- 
suance of invitations, which had almost 
immediately to be retracted. The chil- 
dren went home in hopeful spirits; but 
their farewell bows were less buoyantly 
executed, and their departing cries, 
“We'll meet tomorrow!” a shade less 
vigorous than usual. The next morning, 
after filing out from Mass, ouf own 
little Christians silently ranged them- 
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selves under the shadows of the over- 
hanging chapel roof and squinted anx- 
iously at a six-thirty sky. In defiance 
of black clouds, a mist, and drenched 
pavements, this was their very quiet 
verdict, “Of course, it’s very early!” 
During breakfast, all eyes were fixed 
on the grounds beyond the open door- 
way. The first youngster to finish her 
rice thrust her hands in her sleeves and 
sidled out of the refectory. She peered 
through the drizzle, then turned to the 
other children. “Going to clear!” she 
announced as a simple matter of fact. 
They nodded and continued to eat. Poor 
little optimist! Days of rain followed, 
and the picnic had to be postponed an 
entire week. f 


HE school routine begins at nine 

o'clock; but on picnic day seven- 
thirty finds all the students dressed, 
combed, and lolling around the school 
premises. (Usually they are still am- 
bling in at eleven, this their unassail- 
able excuse, “Down our way, no one 
has a clock!”) Outwardly, they are not 
in the least excited. But every now and 
then a more impulsive child grabs an- 
other by the hand and whispers hap- 
pily, “Picnic! My mother had to force 
me to eat!” At nine, all of the teachers 
have arrived. Each one produces the 
various balls, skip-ropes, and ping-pong 
rackets for which her class is respon- 
sible; puts these toys in mesh bags that 
she herself has made; and drapes the 
bags about the necks of those pupils 
whom she would honor. By this time, 
the photographer has come upon the 
scene. His is a most important part in 
the program, for he must take two pic- 
tures—one in or around the school and 
the other at the picnic grounds—for the 
office records of the local Board of Edu- 
cation. He fusses about; arranges and 
rearranges everybo¢y—principal, teach- 
ers, students, and guests; finally declares 
himself satisfied; and at long last snaps 
the picture. This pleasant little busi- 


THE PICNIC AT THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN YUANLING WAS EAGERLY ANTICIPATED AND THOROUGHLY ENJOYED BY THE PUPILS. ONE 
OF THE LITTLE DRUMMERS SITTING IN FRONT OF FR. TIMOTHY MCDERMOTT, C.P., DIED SHORTLY AFTER THE OUTING 





ness over, the children dash towards the 
middle of the yard and fall into file for- 
mation. 

Then the physical training instructor 
gives the young ones a few parting 
admonitions on the proper rendition 
of the goose-step; the principal re- 
minds them that on their street be- 
havior depends the reputation of the 
school; and the other teachers give the 
honor pupils lessons in the art of dis- 
playing balls, ropes, and rackets to the 
best advantage. The children? They 
listen and answer in the right places, 
but their spirits are already soaring 
around the picnic grounds. A whistle 
sounds. One-two-three; one-two; one- 
two; one go the drums. And in a very 
few minutes the procession is parading 
through the main streets of the city. 

Because it is really rather lovely, the 
convent was the background for our first 
picture. As for the ropes, balls, and 
rackets that were so carefully sewed 
into the mesh bags—in theory they were 
to be used at the picnic grounds; in 
reality, they continued to deck the honor 
pupils who wouldn’t suffer a moment’s 
diminution of face. Only the basketball 
was released for play, possibly because 
the delicate little girl entrusted with it 
was glad to be relieved of her charge. 
But don’t laugh at us! For we have a 
better story to tell. A few days later, 
the largest girls’ school—registration 
three hundred—in Yiianling had its pic- 
nic, and the students marched past our 
door holding aloft blank canvases all 
ready for an artist’s brush. Remember- 
ing our own experience, we were in- 
trigued, to put it mildly. So, when 
around five that afternoon drums and 
songs announeed the return of the pic- 
nickers, we were among their most rapt 
spectators. Sure enough the canvases 
were still immaculate. 

There are two considerations in the 
selection of the picnic grounds, both of 
proximity—the one to some point of 
educational interest, the other to a tem- 





ple. The latter is especially important; 
since it is there that lunches are dis- 
tributed among the children, and it is 
in the temple kitchen that the hired 
caterers prepare the banquet to be 
served to teachers and guests. All of 
this expense is borne by the school. 
After duly impressing themselves with 
whatever significance the local point of 
interest may hold, good pagans pay rev- 
erently the customary three bows to 
their gods. Then, the demands of both 
education and religion satisfied, they 
are ready to refresh themselves. 

Our Chinese teachers, guests, and 
students went to see the brand new auto 
road and the bus that runs from Yiian- 
ling to Wuki. But we, feeling very 
much the sophisticates, slipped into a 
sampan and cut across the river to our 
destination. When the rest of the party 
finally arrived, they praised the new 
highway and lamented the fact that they 
couldn’t wait to see the bus walk. 


HE pagans in the crowd did homage 

to their gods.. They were most 
fervent, so fervent that we were half 
ashamed to watch them... as though 
we were intruding upon private devo- 
tion. One beautiful little lad of eight— 
we have two boys in our girls’ school! 
—begged aloud with such earnestness 
for wealth, office, and longevity, that we 
later had to rebuke some rude little 
Christians for teasing him. Of special 
interest to us was the shrine to Kuan 
Yin, the Goddess of Mercy. For, kneel- 
ing there unabashed and praying for 
the boon of sons was the young wife of 
a local military leader. In the shadows 
immediately behind stood her husband. 
Around one o’clock, the children were 
called from their play and assembled 
within the temple. Each received a 
generous lunch; and, before a court of 
singularly ugly idols flanked by heroes 
brandishing swords, the little ones paid 
tribute to their stomachs. Thinking that 
we wouldn’t like to dine Chinese, we 
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had brought along our own food. But 
the women teachers stayed with us all 
of the time, so that we had no oppor- 
tunity to go off quietly and eat. One- 
thirty came and went, two, two-thirty, 
three ... still no banquet in sight. By 
three-thirty, steaming bowls and savory 
platters were being carried past our 
dining room into the men’s. Though 
the Chinese, whose days are not so or- 
lered as ours, appeared not to mind 
their long fast, by three forty-five con- 
ersation had stopped almost entirely. 

Finally, the principal said, “Sisters, 
iaven’t you lunch? Why don’t you 
begin to eat? Our dinner will be 
long any minute now.” We needed 
no further encouragement. Actuated 
1 by courtesy and second by the 
knowledge that most Chinese thoroughly 
lislike foreign cooking, we offered them 

share of our lunch. To our own 
amusement and vexation—it’s hard to 


say which was the stronger !—they 
accepted!!! We were just washing 
thermos cups and collecting scraps when 
the first banquet dishes came in. Whether 
the food was uncommonly good or hun- 
ger is the fine sauce it is reputed to be, 
we don’t know. But the fact is that we 
used chopsticks with the natives and ate 
with a relish. 

The day following the picnic is al- 
ways a holiday. It is presumed that all 
are tired from their long tramp, and the 
Chinese say frankly that the day is for 
sleep.- It is certain, however, to have 
other uses than mere sleep. The amount 


of free peanuts and raw sweet potatoes . 


stowed away by the children on picnic 
day, for instance, is nothing less than 
tremendous. And the same is true of 
their elders, with a change only in diet. 

On the morning of the holiday, we 
scrutinized the face of each of our own 
girls as they passed from the chapel 


into the refectory. Each of them re- 
turned the scrutiny with a bright smile 
and the customary bow and “Good 
morning!” All but one, that is. Her 
complexion was a study in greens and 
greys and yellows, and she shuffled by 
without troubling to raise her eyes. The 
breakfast bell rang; the children said 
Grace, and seated themselves. We 
counted noses and missed her of the 
interesting complexion. “Where’s An- 
gela?” we then asked. Her chum arose 
and, with an attractive bit of bluffing, 
answered, “She said to tell Sister she 
won’t be down to breakfast. She said 
to tell Sister she’s going to finish her 
sleep. She said to tell Sister . . .” 
But here the play-acting ended. The 
youngster shrugged, and this was the 
finish of her little speech, “She said 
NOT to tell Sister . . . she said not to 
tell Sister that her stomach hurts to 
death !” 


Thrilling Moments 


i =| 

| HE North River, forty miles below 
Paotsing, has again swallowed up a boat 
with two men on it, besides a valuable 
cargo of goods. Such tragedies occur 
when the boat fails to make the swirling 
rapids. Several times a year I hear of 
occurrences. They serve to call 
to my mind a few thrills I’ve experi- 
enced since taking up Missionary work 
in the interior of China. . 


such 





By Dunstan Thomas, C.P. 


The Missionary’s first pony ride leaves 
lasting impressions. In my case it al- 
most resulted in a tragedy. One Good 
Friday, a companion and I left Shen- 
chow for Luki to be on time for Mass 
on Easter Sunday. The Christians of 
the Luki mission promised to meet us 
outside the city gates and escort us in 
state with firecrackers, bugles, drums 
and banners to the Mission. Just out- 


side the city, where the last bridge is, 
we met the Christians late in the after- 
noon. They were to be commended for 
their generous welcome but not for their 
prudence. One can’t blame a horse for 
getting skittish with firecrackers burst- 
ing all around. My companion got over 
the bridge safely, but I didn’t fare as 
well. My pony was shaking from ner- 
vous fright when he stepped on the 
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THRILLING MOMENTS MAY LIE AHEAD FOR FR. WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, C.P. AS HE 
STARTS OUT ON A RIVER SAMPAN 


bridge which luckily was just a few feet 
long and three feet off the ground. 
Shallow water ran beneath and there 
was a good sized boulder to the left. 
Off slipped pony and rider. Both of 
us landed up against the boulder in a 
most ludicrous position. It was too bad 
that my companion, after recovering 
from the shock of his life at seeing me 
still seated in the saddle with the boulder 
for a back rest and the pony resting 
on his haunches with all fours stretched 
up and unable to make the least move- 
ment to free himself, didn’t snap the 
picture for THE SIGN readers. 


* * * 


OOD fortune was with me at a later 

date, when I had to get out of a 
warm bed at midnight to escape bandits. 
For some time previous to their actual 
coming I had gone to bed fully dressed 
and my mule was harnessed for a quick 
getaway. A few nights of sleeping in 
my clothes was too uncomfortable, so I 
chanced sleeping in pajamas that night 
but only to be rudely awakened about 
midnight by the Catechist pounding on 
my door and yelling for me to make 
haste to dress and be off, because the 
bandits were just a few miles away. 
In fifteen minutes I was on the road 
to Yuanling. We had two swift streams 
to cross before reaching our first stop 
to finish our interrupted rest. I forded 
the first one with the water line pretty 
near the saddle. 

A mile or so beyond lay the sec- 
ond stream. We most certainly wouldn’t 
hazard fording that one in the dark. 
The current was too strong. In a pinch 
such as we were in, more than ordinary 
courage and daring was necessary. The 
inn we were making for was on the 
other side. “Try the cliff, Father,” my 
horseman suggested. The mere mention 
of it sent shudders up and down my 
spine. “Oh, it will be perfectly safe, 
Father ; have no fear. I’ll lead the way 
with the lantern.” he continued unper- 
turbed. I made that trip along the cliff 
Once before in the daytime and remem- 


bered that half way there was a rock 
which my mule without hesitation 
jumped over and nearly threw me off 
my balance. “Wait for me before you 
get to the rock. I'll get off and walk,” 
I told him. But he didn’t know his 
rocks. Before I could get up to him 
the mule suddenly jumped and cleared 
the very rock I feared she would. For- 
tunately she slid on her front feet and 
I did a leap frog over her head, landing 
upright. What if she hadn’t slipped? 


* * * 


A boat ride may be a luxury to a 
Chinese but hardly to a missionary. It’s 
the slowest mode of travelling one can 
imagine and doubly so if one is coming 
up river. And if it happens to be the 


rainy reason and abnormally high water, - 


goodness knows when we may reach 
our destination. I remember a particu- 
larly trying night five of us Fathers 
went through a few years ago when 
our large boat broke away from its 
moorings and drifted dangerously near 
some treacherous reefs. We were on our 
way to Yiianling and two days out of 
Liu-Lin Cha. The Summer rains had 
swollen the river to almost three times 
its normal size. On the night of the 
second day we put up at a village near a 
high embankment. The boatman had 
had his men fasten the stout bamboo 
ropes to the tallest and strongest trees 
while the mast had an extra strong rope 
to keep the boat steady. The water 
rose higher and higher towards mid- 
night and the ropes were tied still higher 
up in the trees. We had all gone to bed 
hardly thinking that danger was near. 
Suddenly, at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing we were thrown violently from our 
bunks while the boat nearly tipped over. 
Only the snapping of the mast prevented 
that. The moments which followed were 
tense. We were drifting rapidly towards 
the reef. The sail which had fallen 
overboard acted as an anchor until very 
providentially a brisk wind came up and 
steadied the boat long enough for the 
oarsmen to row across to the other side. 


There we were safe. Daylight came 
and we had a scanty breakfast. We 
started off on a hike to Yiianling which 
led through the hills and over creeks. 
Towards night we happened upon the 
house of one of our Christians who 
welcomed us to share his hospitality. 
He even gave us the family meal 
much against our remonstrations that 
we could wait until they had supped. 
That night we made the best of hard 
beds and by noon the next day arrived 
in Yttanling bespattered from head to 
foot with mud, but happy to be among 
the brethren once more. I’ve travelled 
on that boat since and just recently 
I heard that it was totally demolished 
in the rapids not far from the place we 
spent such an exciting night. 





*x* * * 


OW stern- life in China can be! 

All but two of our missions are 
functioning normally and these will 
come in line very soon we hope. Once 
during the Red activities, Father Jere- 
miah and I were guests of Father David 
Mucientes, the Spanish Augustinian 
Missionary of T’ao Yuen. Father David 
begged us to stay with him though we 
all felt some misgivings that the Reds 
would eventually take over the city. As 
long as the Magistrate hadn’t left we 
were safe in staying. There were plenty 
of soldiers to protect the city while 
others guarded the outer defences. 
Finally the Reds met the soldiers in 
a skirmish about seven miles out, and 
held their own. During the night the 
Magistrate fled. We learned the news 
after Father David’s Mass the next 
morning. I was vesting for Mass when 
the altar boy ran into the sacristy filled 
with fear and saying excitedly, “Father, 
the Reds are coming; Get ready to 
flee.” This was indeed paralyzing news. 

The church was cleared, but the 
time had not yet come to escape. The 
catechist brought the news that no 
boats were allowed to leave. So we 
breakfasted. Later on my own catechist 
urged me to get a boat. The ban had 
been lifted. We had our effects carried 
on the boat and after the noonday meal 
went on board. Here we lost much valu- 
able time dilly dallying over minor de- 
tails which turned out very disadvan- 
tageously for us. It accounted for the 
most trying week we have yet spent 
in China. 

After we had been out several hours 
we saw the steam launch. which plies 
between T’ao Yuen and Changteh re- 
turning. It anchored at. the little town 
where we had put in. Then we heard 
the pitter patter of the machine gun 
fire and the snapping of the rifles. A 
battle was raging three miles away. 
Our boatman was a local man and knew 
the territory we were in. Under cover 
of darkness he brought his boat through 
several inland water courses where we 
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were safe for the night. Every night 
afterwards he chose a different place. 
In the daytime we were hidden away 
behind a high island which cut off the 
view of all boats coming down. We 
were but six miles from T’ao Yuen 
where the Reds now held sway and 
we were in hourly fear of detection. 
Towards dusk of a Thursday we saw 
two boats passing, but hardly knew 
whom they sheltered. After they had 
gone on and were practically out of 
sight a relative of our boatman crossed 
over in his skiff and brought us the 


terrifying news that the Reds had 
stopped at the little village just across 
the island and asked the people if there 
were any rich persons about or persons 
persecuting them. 


We Fathers lost no time getting 
across the river to find a safe haven 
high on the hill in the relative’s house. 
That night we breathed more freely. 
But Friday tried our patience sorely. 
If only the neighborhood children would 
stop calling out: “Come, see the for- 
eigners!” It was quite likely that Red 


spies were about. However thanks be 
to God we were safer than we imagined, 
We hired men to get in readiness three 
chairs to carry us at daybreak on the 
morrow to Teh San, a distance of fifteen 
miles, where the auto station is. When 
we got in those chairs and continued 
on lengthening the distance between us 
and T’ao Yuen, the worries of the whole 
week were left behind. And when we 
boarded the auto to take us to Chang 
Sha, we fervently thanked God and His 
Blessed Mother for bringing us safely 
through the ordeal. 


Hunan Potpourri 


They Also Serve 


FUNERAL procession dragged 

its slow length along through the 
burning heat of a mid-summer day. It 
was a peasant burial. A handful of 
mourners followed the corpse; a few 
bound to the dead by ties of flesh and 
blood; a few by the common bond of the 
Christian faith. Close by the side of a 
newly turned grave, a young priest, 
slender to the point of frailness, awaited 
the arrival of the little cortege which 
was coming along slowly in the rear. 

With the blessing of Holy Church the 
remains were consigned to the earth 
from whence they had sprung. The 
mourners soon dispersed. Fatigued and 
wearied, the young missionary sat for 
a moment in the shade of a neighboring 
tree. He coughed fitfully. His handker- 
chief grew a dappled red. Here was proof 
of what he had suspected. 

Weeks later, the same young priest 
lay in a hospital bed somewhere in the 
California hills. Below him stretched 
fertile slopes where the choicest fruits 
of the land blossom and fructify. Beyond 
lay the azure sweep of the mighty 
Pacific. But the young priest’s thoughts 
were far afield. They leaped the far- 
flung horizon, on past the Land of the 
Rising Sun, on past the muddy coastal 
waters of China. He saw again the 
pleasant hills of Hunan and the people 
there among whom he had lived and for 
whom he had so lately worked. He saw 
again that little mountain village, the 
hillside grave; yes, and the tree that 
stood above the place where the Cross 
was laid on him. How heavy the burden 
since. A missionary career cut off in 
his youthful fervor; zeal for the pagan 
souls of the land of his adoption robbed 
of its future wholesouled ambitions. The 
very thought of it pained him. 

“How strange the ways of God,” the 
priestly young invalid murmured, “yet 
how adorable His Wisdom. They also 
serve who only lie and wait.” 


By Bonaventure Griffiths, C.P. 


George 


HAD been in China but a few weeks; 

in Yuanling but a few days. A morn- 
ing stroll took me along the main street 
of the city. A beggar approached. His 
motley garb of rags showed an artist’s 
touch. He carried them like a king. 

“Good morning, Father,” he smilingly 
said, doffing a crownless hat and offer- 
ing a grimy hand, “a fine morning to be 
out.” 

I stood flabbergasted, speechless. To 
be addressed in the King’s English by a 
beggar in a far inland city of China would 
have nonplussed anyone. 

“Ah! I see you are one of the newly 
arrived Fathers,” continued the beggar. 
“T did hear that some new Fathers were 
due to arrive.” 

“Who in the world is this beggar,” I 
thought. He must have read the thought. 

“Now, Father, I’m George,” was his 
succinct but hardly sufficient self-identi- 
fication. 

“Do you happen to come from Wash- 
ington, the capital of the United States? 
The Fathers already here come from 
many large cities in the East and Mid- 
West—from New York, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and other places; but I’m very 
much interested in Washington and hope 
to meet a missionary who comes from 
the capital.” 

This flow of flawless English coupled 
with the knowledge of American geogra- 
phy amazed me all the more. A beggar 
in rags who talked like a university grad- 
uate. And a Chinese beggar, at that. 

Before I could get out a question of my 
own, he had begun to shuffle away. 

“Excuse me, Father,” he said as a 
grin began to spread itself over his fea- 
tures, “I’ve got a little business here.” 

I followed his gaze. A prosperous 
looking individual was approaching. 
George had sensed a “touch.” 

On my return to the Mission I men- 
tioned the meeting with George and the 
startling effects it had produced. 


“Poor George,” remarked Father 
Quentin. “He was a brilliant chap in his 
youth. During his years at a university 
in Shanghai he specialized in English 
and history. Over-study broke him 
physically and mentally. His home is 
nearby. Now he is the head of the ‘Beg- 
gars’ Guild.’ Still a remarkable fellow 
despite his queerness. He can speak of 
European and American affairs with the 
ease and sureness of a college professor. 
Rags and all, the townsfolk respect him 
as more than a mere beggar. You will 
meet him often. He likes to keep his 
English in working order.” 

Poor George. He is now dead. 
Yiianling misses him. He was a pic- 
turesque character. 


One for Ripley 


MAN cannot walk with a broken 

ankle. Father Ernest Cunning- 
ham, C.P. maintains the contrary and 
has proved it. 

A bad fall gave Father Ernest what he 
believed to be a severely sprained ankle. 
Lungtan is an isolated spot and the only 
“medical” aid available was that supplied 
by the town’s medicine man. For some 
time the Chinese doctor poured fragrant 
libations over the injured limb and 
heaped it high with a concoction of herbs. 
Father Ernest patiently watched the pro- 
ceedings, the while he stroked his long 
iron-grey beard and pulled contentedly 
on his great black pipe. 

The medicine man stood back to sur- 
vey his work. “And now I'll chase the 
devil out of your leg.” So saying, he 
stooped down and gave the injured foot 
a mighty twist. 

A few seconds later that same medi- 
cine man was running from the Mission 
as if all the devils in creation were on his 
trail. The tremendous roar from the mis- 
sionary and the withering burst of 
Chinese that fumed from his lips had 
given the medicine man reason to think 
that the devil was somewhere about. 

Father Ernest went to Yiianling with 
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DETAILS OF THE DRAGON BOAT RACE ARE GIVEN BY FR. BONAVENTURE GRIFFITHS, C.P., 
IN HIS VIGNETTES OF CHINESE LIFE 


some of his Christians to meet the newly 
consecrated Bishop. A Chinese doctor 
there, foreign trained, diagnosed the in- 
jury to be a simple sprain and advocated 
plenty of walking. Father Ernest did his 
best accordingly to ambulate. It was a 
painful undertaking. 

The Reds came to Yiianling and all 
had to evacuate. Lungtan would be rea- 
sonably safe in its isolated mountains, so 
the Lungtan Christians picked up Father 
Ernest and carried him to his sampan. 
The journey back to Lungtan was a pain- 
ful one. For some weeks the missionary 
hobbled painfully around. The injured 
member grew steadily worse. Only one 
thing was left to do. Seek proper medical 
treatment in Hankow. 

Two days in a chair, five days on a 
sampan, one day by bus and another by 
train, and Father Ernest was in Han- 
kow. At the hospital, an X-ray was taken. 
It showed a fracture of the ankle. 


Do Mules Laugh? 


O one will deny that mules possess 

_N tremendous defensive and offensive 

weapons in their high-powered hind 

heels. The truth of this fact sometimes 

makes itself known in more or less pain- 
ful methods. 

When I first came to China I heard 
many lurid mule tales. There was the 
one about the missionary who en- 
deavored to sneak past a mule between 
the hindquarters and the rear wall of the 
stable. Now, no mule likes a person to 
do that. And this particular missionary 
found out the same thing. That certain 
mule just pinned the missionary against 
the wall and beat a tattoo on his chest 
with her flying hoofs. He carries the 
scars to this day. 

My turn was soon to come. 

I was footing it one day up a very steep 
and tortuous mountain tratl. Up and up 
I trudged with the mule plodding along 
in front of me. That is where I made a 


great mistake. I was soon to learn that 
it always pays to walk in front of a mule 
in such circumstances. 

A delectable looking shrub caught the 
mule’s eye. She lirigered to sample it. I, 
unthinkingly, forgot to follow suit as re- 
gards the lingering process and strode 
serenely into a shower of hoofs. It was 
impossible to swerve out of range. The 
mountain sheered up on one side of the 
narrow trail forestalling a leap in that 
direction. A leap to the other side was 
impracticable. That would have entailed 
stepping over the brink of the cliff with 
a downward drop to nowhere in particu- 
lar except to the rocks many feet below 
at the bottom of the gorge. The only 
course open was to pivot hurriedly and 
start moving in the opposite direction. 
The pivot was accomplished with the 
grace and speed of a ballet artist. Simul- 
taneously, a thudding jar jolted every 
muscle and bone. No mule ever scored 
such a perfect hit. I left the ground and, 
in a sitting posture, went sailing over the 
precipice. Some feet below, an efficient 
Guardian Angel stuck a bush in the way 
and into it I landed with a crash. The 
mule poked her head over the edge to see 
what had become of me. When she saw 
me sprawled in the bush below, she 
tossed up her head and gave vent to the 
merriest “He-Haw” I ever have heard. 
And there are some people who say that 
mules have no sense of humor. 


Dragon Regatta 


T is the Fifth Day of the Fifth Moon, 

the Dragon Boat Festival, China’s 
great summer holiday. All streets, lanes, 
and by-ways ‘ead to Yiianling’s river 
front. 

The crystal waters of the Yuan River 
sparkle in the noonday sun. Thousands 
line the shore, standing ten and twenty 
deep up the sharp slope. The small bal- 
conies of the houses. above are gay with 
humanity. The hills of the opposite shore 


are brilliant with color. Against the deep 
emerald sward the varied hues of the 
brightly arrayed multitudes flash forth 
every tint and shade of teeming beauty. 
Above, set like a cameo in a background 
of blue, a slender, age-old pagoda towers 
in solitary splendor. 





HE river seethes with life. Long 
Dragon boats skim up and down, 
each one propelled by twenty lusty young 
oarsmen. Beating tom-toms and clang- 
ing cymbals resound as the gleaming pad- 
dles rise and fall in harmonious preci- 
sion. Loud huzzas are heard from dif- 
ferent sections of the bystanders as their 
favorite sweeps by in graceful vigor. 
The judges’ boat is aflutter with flags. 
Thereon can be seen the city’s officials 
resplendent in silken gowns. Nearby is 
the Military Commandant, closely hedged 
by a watchful and well-armed bodyguard, 
for uneasy always lies the head of every 
petty military governor in China. Color 
and noise, a carefree and happy people; 
China is at play this great day of all the 
year. 

The heats are finished. The final race 
has everyone on his toes. It is between 
the Red and the Yellow. The flag swoops 
down and forty paddles flash. With ever 
inereasing speed the long, lean boats fly 
over the water. Faster beat the tom-toms, 
faster the oarsmen ply their blades, louder 
the excited multitudes shout encourage- 
ment. The Red is in the lead. Now the 
Yellow forges ahead. Nose to nose they 
surge on, the tom-toms setting a terrific 
pace. The finish line is near. Forty backs 
strain for the victory. Eighty sinewy 
arms work in furious effort. One last 
terrific spurt and the Yellow shell hurtles 
itself across the line to win by a scant few 
inches. 

A mighty roar breaks from the myriad 
throats of that joyous multitude. A roar 
such as wells up from the’ vast ‘amphi- 
theatre at Soldiers’ Field when victory 
rides on the shoulders of the “Fighting 
Irish.” A roar such as in days past bel- 
lowed out from the crowded maw of the 
Yankee Stadium when the mighty Ruth 
cleared the distant bleachers. The thun- 
derous acclaim quickens the hearts of the 
victorious crew as they proudly approach 
the judges’ boat there to receive the 
coveted prize. It dins likewise in the ears 
of the vanquished as they hastily paddle 
off downstream into oblivion. But only 
the victors are remembered. 

Dusk quickly falls. The happy throng 
wends its homeward way. The river 
banks grow silent and deserted. Dark- 
ness comes. Sentinel stars take up their 
nightly watch. The great bell of Yiian- 
ling from its temple home peals forth 
a vesper tribute. Deep and rich, as sweet 
and soothing as a Schubert melody, its 
voice carries through the clear night air 
echoing and re-echoing among the hills 
in a golden drone. The Dragon Festival 
is over for another year. _, 








Archconfraternity 


of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


HE sweetest picture the world 

has ever seen is Mary, holding 
in her arms the Babe of Bethlehem, in 
the bloom and beauty of unsullied 
virginity. 

The saddest picture the world has 
ever seen is Mary in the fulness of 
womanhood with streaks of gray in 
her dark hair and the sorrows of nearly 
fifty years upon her face, standing 
close to the cross, gazing upon the 
crucified body of that same child, now 
grown to man’s estate. 

But no picture, no statue, nor Stabat 
Mater can adequately express the grief 
of Mary as she stood, broken-hearted 
at the death bed of her only child, and 
received her commission to be the 
mother of all the children of - the 
Church. “Behold thy son. After 
that he saith to the disciple—Behold 
thy mother!” Mary was spared the 
physical pains of childbirth when she 
brought forth our Lord in the stable 
of Bethlehem. But see what it cost 
her to become our spiritual mother. 
She might have been spared this pang 
of sorrow on that sad Good Friday. 
Jesus might have made her our spirit- 
ual mother at some other time in her 
life. He designedly waited until His 


dying hour, that it might make a 
deeper impression on us, and that we 
might always keep Him and His 
Mother in mind. 

With the deepest emotions she ac- 
cepts as her children the faithful of 
all ages in the person of the Beloved 
Disciple. She beholds them at this 
time deformed with sin, the enemies of 
God, and objects of His wrath. Never- 
theless she accepts them with tender 
and compassionate love and embraces 
them with all the solicitude of a true 
mother, 

O happy sinners, remember what 
a mother you have; remember whose 
children you are. Are you desirous 
of being her true children? “Honor 
thy mother all the days of her life, for 
thou must be mindful what and how 
great perils she suffered for thee. . . 
And all the days of thy life have God 
in thy mind, and take heed thou never 
consent to sin nor transgress the com- 
mandments of the Lord our God.” 
(Tob. 4:3-6). 


(Rev.) RaymMunp Kout, C.P., 
General Director. 


St. Michael’s Monastery, 
Union City, N. J. 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


LESSED Gemma Galgani, the 

White Passion Flower of Lucca, 

Italy, is the patron of this League of 
Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version.of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. 
The kind of prayers said and the num- 
ber of them is left to the inclination 
and zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
every month on this page; shows the 
interest taken by our members in this 
campaign of united prayer and sac- 
rifice. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 





correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, care of THE SicNn, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF APRIL 


Masses Said 14 
Masses Heard 57,098 
Holy Communions 41,281 
Visits to Blessed Sacrament 462,256 
Spiritual Communions 162,608 
Benediction Services 44,716 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 76,952 
Stations of the Cross 35,905 
Visits to the Crucifix 178,605 
Beads of the Five Wounds 38,821 
Offerings of Precious Blood 216,533 
Visits to Our Lady 9,873 
Rosaries 174,147 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 5,565 
Bjaculatory Prayers 1,841,613 
Hours of Study, Reading 40,004 
Hours of Labor 52,888 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 51,461 
Acts of Zeal 56,804 
Prayers, Devotions 489,163 
Hours of Silence 43,529 
Holy Hours 601 


Various Works 92,569 


Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers 
and good works the following 
recently deceased relatives and 
friends of our subscribers: 


REV. MATTHEW Lasse 
REV. JAMES M. BOURNE 
REV. TIMOTHY A. CURTIN 
REV. JOHN F. WEBER 
REV. BE. H. RYAN 

REV. JOHN F. BARRY 
REV. J. M. KASEL 


? AS 
REV. FRANCIS X. SINDELE, S.J. 
REV. JOHN J. FA AUGHNAN 
REY. GEORGE V Ve GRUENDER 
REV. JAMES MAXWELL 





MBROSE 
SR. M. OF ST. DOMINIC (eeeae) 
SR. GERTRUDE TERESA, 8.N.D, 
SR. MARY COLUMBA (DEELY) 
SR. M. OF ST. ROSE (JOYCE) 
MARTHA HORAN 

eee DUFFY 

BERNETTA HAGGERTY 
HENRY W. MIHM 

RAY MOND z sg CREEMREITER 


F. H. BASC 

BARBARA W. soe SER 
JOHN T. WAL — 
MRS. C. DON OVA 
MATILDA SCHIPPER 


. BUR! 
MRS. JOS. NIENBERG, SR. 
MRS. GEORGE SCHAFER, JR. 


M ee Ee DOWNEY 
H NON 








DE N 
LAWRENCE, \ — 


JOH 

N it TYNCH 
MRS. GEOBGE LEICH 
IDA PELL 








INI 

ANNA E. KR EAMER 

JOHN W. JOYCE 

MRS. G. ANTOINE LaRUE 
RGE 








MARG OSTMAN 
JOHN H. BURNS 
MARY E, FARRELL 





MARY BRENNAN 
ANNA DRUMMY 
BESSE 


PIERS 

JOHN VINCENT WARD, M.D. 
8. sere 
MRS. HARRY J. CARROLL 
SARAH FLEMING 

. F. TRAVERS 

A T. ICHERT 
BRIDGET FITZGERALD 
ARGAR JRPHY 




















COOKE 
NCIS D. LAVELLE 
ANNIE COONEY 


May their souls and the souls of. 


all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 


—Amen. 
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W: have seen that Catholic poetry 
subsequent to the Reformation had de- 
veloped on somewhat florid lines. Cra- 
shaw in particular had set the fashion of 
an exotic exuberance. And we have seen 
also the reason for this. Those who 
adhered to the old religion were obliged 
to depend largely on the Continent for 
their intellectual sustenance. Such affini- 
tie: as they found in English literature 
were of an anti-Puritan-character. The 
converts made by the Church were drawn 
from that section of the Anglican com- 
munion which acknowledged the leader- 
ship of that famous High Churchman 
and Royalist, Archbishop Laud, and they 
brought with them the traditions of the 
Cavaliers, of whose writings a severe 
restraint was not the most conspicuous 
feature. 

Francis Thompson, the son of a Lan- 
cashire doctor, born in 1859, shared this 
anti-Puritan bias to the full, as is shown 
by the almost spiteful way in which he 
criticized the writings of that humble 
genius, the Baptist preacher, John 
Bunyan. It has to be noted also that 
early in his poetic career he came under 
the influence of his seventeenth century 
co-religionist, Crashaw. The resem- 
blance between them was noted early. 
Patmore characterized Thompson as “a 
greater Crashaw” and said that his 
Poems placed him in the permanent 
ranks of fame with Cowley and with 
Crashaw. Thompson was by no means 
unwilling to acknowledge his indebted- 
ness to these predecessors. 

The result has been in one respect un- 
fortunate. The constant reference to 
Catholic ritual and symbolism which 
Thompson (following Crashaw) used 
and the rich sensuousness of his imagery 
could not but convey the impression to 
the puritanically-minded Victorian age 
that it was but the “pomp and ceremony” 
of the Church which appealed to him. A 
prejudiced public could not perceive 
beneath the glitter of his verse those evi- 
dences of intellectual life and moral earn- 
estness which, had it pleased, it could 
have found. It is necessary in particular 
to stress the fact that, for Thompson, 
Catholicism was infinitely more than 
religious pageantry aud that his attach- 
ment to the Church was no mere romantic 
sentiment, provoked by the appeal: which 
she makes to the poetic imagination, but 





The Passion and the Poets 


Francis Thompson 


By Daniel B. Pulsford 


was of a deeply spiritual character. On 
this point the Most Rev. Dr. Kenealy, the 
Capuchin Archbishop of Simla, who 
knew the poet intimately wrote, in an 
article contributed to The Father Mathew 
Record: “Spiritually, Francis Thompson 
was, as we all know, a Catholic: not an 
ordinary Catholic, but an eminently en- 
thusiastic one: a Catholic first and last 
and all the time, everywhere, under all 
circumstances, in everything. He lived 
at a time when the doctrinal atmosphere 
was full of theories which afterwards 
materialized into what is now known as 
Modernism. He instinctively disliked 
and distrusted them, dismissed them with 
an abrupt interjection and a character- 
istic shrug of the right shoulder. His 
poems would not be what they are but 
for his Catholic faith.” 

There was an intimate and conscious 
blending of this faith with his work as a 
poet. The task of reconciling poetry to 
th: Church and the Church to poetry was 
regarded by him as a vocation. This is 
evident from a passage in his Essay on 
Shelley which, though familiar, I cannot 
forbear once more quoting. “The 
Church,” he declared, “which was once 
the mother of poets no less than of saints, 
during the last two centuries has relin- 
quished the chief glories of poetry, if the 
chief glories of holiness she has pre- 
served for her own. The palm and the 
laurel, Dominic and Dante, sanctity and 
song, grew together in her soil: she has 
retained the palm, but forgone the 
laurel. Once poetry was, as she 
should be, the lesser sister and helpmate 
of the Church; the minister to the mind, 
as the Church to the soul. But poetry 
sinned, poetry fell; and, in place of lov- 
ingly reclaiming her, Catholicism cast 
her from the door to follow the feet of 
her pagan seducer. The separation has 
been ill for poetry; it has not been well 
for religion. 


IKE the Blessed Southwell, S.J., he 
tried to baptize into the Faith 

the treasures of*poetry which had had an 
independent origin. He could range over 
the field of literature and bring back with 
him to his spiritual home whatever 
beauties he had discovered, adapting 
them to another and higher use. The 
most patent-example of this is his em- 
ployment of the ringing measure.in which 
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Macaulay had sung of the Battle of 
Naseby to celebrate the Divine Hero of 
Calvary. I give the first three stanzas: 


O Captain of the wars, whence won ye 
so great scars? 
In what fight did Ye smite, and what 
manner was the foe? 
Was it on a day of rout they com- 
passed Thee about, 
Or gat Ye these adornings when Ye 
wrought their overthrow? 


’Twas on a day of rout they girded Me 
about, 
They wounded all my brow, and they 
smote Me through the side: 
My hand held no sword when I met 
their armed horde, 
And the conqueror fell down and the 
Conquered bruised his pride. 


What is this, unheard before, that the 
Unarmed makes war, 
And the Slain hath the gain, and the 
Victor hath the rout? 
What wars then, are these, and what 
the enemies, 
Strange Chiefs with the scars of Thy 
conquest trenched about? 


UT in a deeper sense than that 
indicated by these lines Francis 
Thompson borrowed from non-Catholic 
poets. He was of course influenced by 
Shakespeare. He was iargely indebted 
to Donne and what are known as the 
metaphysical poets. We may discover in 
him traces of Milton, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, Tennyson and even Swin- 
burne. Thus like the Israelites of old 
did he “spoil the Egyptians” in order to 
enrich the People of God. 

But his main source of inspiration was 
the Church herself, her rites, her history, 
her teaching. How constantly present to 
his mind was the religion he professed is 
seen not only in those poems which deal 
with definitely religious subjects but in 
references where you might least expect 
them. Wordsworth wrote of Tintern 
Abbey and said no word of the Faith 
which built it. Thompson, on the other 
hand, in the Orient Ode, wrote of the 
sunrise but’so great was his religious 
sense that he could not keep out the name 
of Christ. Conscious of this pre-occupa- 
tion, he concluded: 
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Ay, if men say that on all high heaven’s 

face 

1e saintly signs I trace 

Which round my stoled altars hold 
their solemn place, 

Amen, amen! For oh, how could it 
be,— 

When I with winged feet had run 

Through all the windy earth about, 

Quested its secret of the sun, 

And heard what things the stars to- 
gether shout,— 

I should not heed thereout 

Consenting counsel won :— 

‘By this, O Singer, know we if thou see. 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! 
Christ is here, 

When men shall say to thee: Lo! 
Christ is there, 

Believe them: yea, and this—then art 
thou seer, 

When all thy crying clear 

Is but: Lo here!—ah me, lo every- 
where!’ 


TI 


THER poets have spoken of the 

awe with which nature fills them. 
The night-sky and the thundering ocean 
have reminded them of God’s infinite 
power and wisdom. But it is significant 
that the pageantry of heaven and earth 
suggested to Thompson that of the 
Church and brought to his mind the 
story of our Redemption. Thus, in his 
Ode to the Setting Sun, we find that the 
crimson west at once calls up the vision 
of the Cross: 


If with exultant tread 


One step, and lo! the Cross stands 
gaunt and long 

*Twixt me and yet bright skies, a pre- 
saged dole. 


Even so, O Cross! thine is the victory. 

Thy roots are fast within our fairest 
fields ; 

Brightness may emanate in Heaven 
from thee, 

Here thy dread symbol only shadow 
yields. 


Of reaped joys thou art the heavy sheaf 

Which must be lifted, though the 
reaper groan, 

Yea, we may cry till Heaven’s great 
ear be deaf, 

But we must bear thee, and must bear 
alone. 


Vain were a Simon; of the Antipodes 

Our night not borrows the superfluous 
day. 

Yet woe to him that from his burden 
flees, 

Crushed in the fall of what he cast 
away. 


Therefore, O tender Lady, Queen 
Mary, 

Thou gentleness that dost enmoss and 
drape. 

The Cross’s rigorous austerity, 

Wipe thou the blood from wounds that 
needs must gape. 


F the setting sun can thus call to 
mind the scene on Calvary, how much 


Thou foot the Eastern sea, 

Or like a golden bee 

Sting the West to angry red, 
Thou dost image, thou dost follow 
That King-Maker of Creation, 
Who, ere Hellas hailed Apollo, 
Gave thee, angel-god, thy station; 
Thou art of Him a type memorial. 


Like him thou hang’st in dreadful” 


pomp of blood 

Upon thy Western rood; 

And His stained brow did vail like 
thine to night, 

Yet lift once more Its light, 

And, risen, again departed from our 
ball, 

But when It set on earth across in 
Heaven. 


He concludes this Ode with what he 


more will it be recalled by the memory 
of those English martyrs who followed 
their Master’s lead along the path of suf- 
fering! In singing of them it was in- 
evitable that Thompson should be re- 
minded of Him for Whom they died. 
And so we find him writing, in the poem 
dedicated, “To the English Martyrs”: 


Christ, in the form of His true Bride, 

Again hung pierced and crucified, 

And groaned, “I thirst.” Not still ye 
stood,— 

Ye had your hearts, ye had your blood; 

And pouring out the eager cup,— 

“The wine is weak, yet Lord Christ, 
sup!” 

Ah, blest! who bathed the parched 
Vine 

With richer than His Cana-wine, 


terms an “After-Strain” in which he tells 
us how, when his singing had ceased, he 
beheld between him and the sunset the 
figure of the Cross—a reference to a 
stone Crucifix set in a field near the 


And heard, your most sharp supper 
past: 
“Ye kept the best wine to the last!” 


But the poet also must bear his part in 


Premonstratensian Monastery at Stor- 
rington where, at the time, he was stay- 
ing. The sight prompts him to write: 


Now with wan ray that other sun of 
Song 
Sets in the bleakening waters of my 


soul: 


the travail which brings nearer the King- 
dom of Christ, and in Thompson’s case 
this was no light burden. He was no 
mere dilettante giving to poetry a cul- 
tured leisure. He had hoped at one time 
to be a priest and when this hope was 
frustrated he carried over into the realm 
of literature the same sense of vocation 


as that of which he would have been con- 
scious in the sacerdotal calling. Like 
Lionel Johnson, he dedicated himself to 
Letters as another might dedicate him- 
self to the service of the altar. Never was 
there a poet so wholly given up to his 
craft as Francis Thompson. His preoc- 
cupation with it rendered him unfit even 
for the ordinary affairs of life. As a 
medical student he was a complete fail- 
ure, and when he came to London his 
helplessness condemned him to dwell 
among outcasts. All the world knows 
now how he was obliged to earn a meagre 
livelihood by selling matches in the 
street and how, sometimes, for lack of 
other bed, he slept on the Thames Em- 
bankment. Had it not been for the gen- 
erous hospitality of Wilfrid Meynell and 
his wife, Alice Meynell, herself a poet 
of the first rank, it is probable that he 
would have died of starvation and ex- 
posure. As it was, he suffered the effects 
of that time to the end of his short life, 

We miss the point if we see in these 
privations no more than the hardship 
endured by an unpractical genius, for 
they were the result of his deliberate 
self-abandonment to the poet’s task. And 
in addition to these physical ills were 
those mental pains which are peculiar 
to the creative artist and may be likened 
to the pains of child-birth. All these: he 
bore without complaint, knowing that 
they were the price he must pay for the 
mastery he sought and the service into 
which he had entered. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to speak of him as a mar- 
tyr to poetry. In the poem entitled, 
Laus Amara Doloris, he gave expression 
to a justifiable pride in his fidelity : 


Implacable sweet demon, Poetry, 
What have I lost for thee! 


a * * * * 
I witness call the austere goddess, 
Pain, 


Whose mirrored image trembles 
where it lies 

In my confronting eyes, 

If I have learned her sad and solemn 
scroll: 

Have I neglected her high sacrifice, 

Spared my. heart’s children to the 
sacred knife, 

Or turned her customed footing from 
my soul? 

Yea, the pale Ashtaroth who rul’st 
my life 

Of all my offspring thou hast had the 
whole. . 

One after one they passed at thy 
desire 

To sacrificial sword or sacrificial fire. 


S he had seen in the sufferings of the 
Tyburn Martyrs some reflection of 
Calvary, so he suggests that even his own 
lesser pains are the stigmata of the Cru- 
cified. Surely never was the vocation of 
the poet stated in more costly or more 
honorable terms than in the lines with 
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Return from Calvary 
Sr. M. Gustave, O.P. 


ye steps were slow and you leaned heavily 
On John and Magdalene. The knife plunged deep 
Into your heart denied you tears to weep, 
Nor could you realize that Calvary 
| With all its pain was awful certainty 
And not a dream. Had He not lain asleep 
Within your arms; was He not yours to keep 
For time and all God’s long eternity? 








You could not think of Him as being dead, 
The fires of His life so quickly burned 
To ash and vision fled from out His eyes. 
But suddenly you saw His blood still red 
Upon the road and looking back discerned 
Three crosses black against the somber skies. 














which he concluded this poem. Address- 
ing Pain, he cried: 


Thy pall in purple sovereignty was 
dipt 

Beneath the tree of Golgotha ; 

And from the Hand, wherein the reed 
was clipt, 

Thy bare and antique sceptre thou 
dost draw. 

That God-sprung Lover to thy front 
allows, 

Fairest, the bloody honor of His 
brows, 

The great reversion of that diadem 

Which did His drenched locks hem. 

For the predestined Man of Grief, 

O regnant Pain, to thee 

His subject sway elected to enfeoff ; 

And from thy sad conferring to endure 

The sanguine state of His investiture ; 

Yea, at thy hand, most sombre suze- 
rain, 

That dreadful crown He held in 
fealty ; 

O Queen of Calvary, 

Holy and terrible, anointed Pain! 


The world has grown sentimental over 
Chatterton’s untimely death. It has shed 
tears over Keats’ early grave and it has 
pitied Thompson’s poverty. But the man 
who wrote those lines is no subject for a 
sentimentalizing compassion. Rather 
must we as we stand in his presence bow 
our heads in reverence. 

There is one poem in which this sense 
of a holy vocation reaches its high-water 
mark. The Mistress of Vision, as it is 
called, is too long to quote here. More- 
over, the language is such as cannot be 


easily understood save by those familiar 
with Thompson’s thought and style. In- 
stead therefore of giving the poet’s ac- 
tual words it will be better to supply, for 
the relevant passages, the interpretation 
by the Rev. John O’Connor, S.T.P., given 
in the appendices of Mr. R. L. Mégroz’s 
work on Francis Thompson. Here is 
Father O’Connor’s commentary on stan- 
Zas XVii-xxi: 


” UT one thing remains quite true, 

that as no man can be a saint who 
does not consider the sufferings of Christ 
and the sorrows of Mary, neither can any 
poet be supreme who quarrels with the 
burden of the world, for he must mis- 
read the universe. Neither can he save 
his soul. The cousinship of sanctity with 
poesy, and their inexhaustible analogies 
are probably the main thesis of Thomp- 
son’s poetry. See especially A Judgment 
in Heaven, 

“There is only one ending in music, 
and only one thought which is unfailing 
inspiration to the race of man. That 
thought is Divine Hope, clear descant on 
those chords of weeping which are the 
sounds most commonly drawn from the 
lyre of this life. It sings the glory to 
come for souls who without that hope 
would find life intolerable. But the 
singer needs a sore apprenticeship. He 
must die to himself before his notes can 
ring true. He must go boldly over to that 
kingdom of grace where joy is innocent 
and pain is peaceful, the earthly Paradise 
—the only one possible. I accept the con- 
ditions. I will live poesy as well as sing 
the kingdom. How shall I attain? 

“You cannot get on to the way of at- 


tainment without first entering into your- 
self. Compunction, or piercing sorrow 
for sin, as distinct from the general de- 
sire of better things, is the first essential. 
The kingdom of God is within you. Take 
with you the memory of your failures and 
the sense of your shortcomings, and ac- 
cept humiliations, for these are the pre- 
cious material of lowliness, Learn to see 
this life as a dream compared to the 
reality of life everlasting. Learn to have 
a supernatural motive even for your 
natural operations. Whether you eat or 
drink or whatsoever else you do, do all for 
the glory of God. Learn to mourn— 
blessed are they that mourn—and prove 
by your own experience that sorrow for 
sin is a perennial well of joy. Cultivate 
the fear of God and you will have no 
other fear. Hope in God utterly, since 
there is no hope apart from Him. Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. Be 
exceedingly glad of grace and redemp- 
tion, remembering that there is no disas- 
ter save the rejection of these gifts, and 
all the kingdoms of the earth will not 
make good their loss. Knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you. Keep your attention 
fixed on the hard sayings of religion until 
you are rewarded with intuition and they 
yield up their secrets. Exercise faith 
until it becomes knowledge, for if you do 
not do so you will lose it. He that loseth 
his life shall find it. Cultivate detach- 
ment, holy poverty, since this enriches 
the soul, 

“Then you will find such insight into 
the riddle of the universe that self pales 
and dwindles and your soul’s powers wax 
and thrive until you no longer judge by 
the sight of the eyes or the hearing of the 
ears. You have found at last the land of 
Luthany where life is essential poesy; 
you are a singer of the kingdom for your 
intuitions are unworldly.” 


AS ever such a prescription given 

for the cultivation of the poetic 
gift? Strange, and even startling as it is, 
it may be remembered that it was accord- 
ing to these directions that Francis 
Thompson himself endeavored to live. 
For him the preparation for song was far 
more than that involved in the develop- 
ment of technical skill and literary ex- 
perience. It went right down to the roots 
of one’s being. Poetry, in his estima- 
tion, could thrive only when it was sub- 
ordinated to something higher and even 
more important. There is one tremen- 
dous line—and with this we shall con- 
clude—in which he summed up his creed 
as to the relative positions of sanctity and 
song. It occurs in his Ode to the English 
Martyrs. He describes those heroes of 
the scaffold as “men who thought as 
Shakespeare wrote.” And so, in the spirit 
of that saying, we may declare that, 
greatly as Francis Thompson wrote of 
the Cross, we may think of him as one 
who no less worthily endeavored to live, 
to think and to work in its spirit. 








One Hundred Years Young 


By William Collins, S.M. 


THE Marists are to be con gratulated on the vi ‘gor- 
ous spirit and noteworthy achievements which 
have marked the century of their Society's life. 


H IDDEN and, as it were, un- 
known.” This is the motto—not only of 
the Holy Family in Nazareth—but also 
of the Happy Family of the Society of 
Mary, that little-known Religious Con- 
gregation which is celebrating its one- 
hundreth official birthday on April 29, 
1936. 

The Venerable John Claude Colin, 
S.M., was the Founder of the Marist 
Fathers and the Lay-Brothers of the 
Society of Mary. Though he predicted 
that his “least of societies” would per- 
vade the world and that, in the last cha- 
otic days of the antichrist, it would be 
with the forces of Light against the arch- 
enemy of The Woman, yet he ever seeks 
to shroud himself and his Marist children 
in the humble obscurity of Nazareth. 

The Society of Mary is one of the 
many religious bodies about which the 
laity know only this: “their name is 
legion.” The Marists are not to be con- 
fused with the Marianists who have, 
among other flourishing institutions, the 
University of Dayton. The Marists were 
founded in Lyons, France; the Marian- 
ists, in Paris. Both societies have the 
same initials, S.M. The Marists comprise 


a clerical congregation; the Marianists . 


are, for the most part, teaching brothers. 
The Marists, like the majority of reli- 
gious societies in the Church take the 
three simple vows of Poverty, Chastity 
and Obedience. 

What distinguishes the Marists from 
other religious is that they exclusively 
aim at being “other Marys” in order to 
be better “other Christs.” And, the 
Blessed Mother herself actually founded 
the Society of Mary. All Marists sin- 
cerely believe this on the testimony of 
their saintly Father Founder. He in- 
sisted that he was only her instrument 
and a most unwilling one at that. The 
Constitutions of the Society were mys- 
teriously drawn up by Father Colin 
under the guidance of Mary. For her 
own wise reasons, she seasoned these 
Rules with heavenly severity. When they 
were examined at Paris in 1823, some- 
one frankly exclaimed, “These are made 
for angels rather than for men!” So 
Father Colin, begging Mary’s pardon, 
had to mold the Rules a little closer to 
human nature. 

The Blessed Virgin is the first and 
perpetual Marist Superior. In token of 


this, her statue is found over the door 
of every Marist Superior’s room and 
above his place at table. Since she is 
Superior, Mary is responsible for all of 
her Marist subjects. Therefore they de- 
pend on her guidance for the accomplish- 
ment of the various aims of the Society: 
teaching in colleges and seminaries, cate- 
chizing the poor, working in the home 
and foreign missions, 

The Blessed Mother is so intimately 
united with her Society that she fills their 
private meditations, and is their constant 
source of inspiration. She is their Mar- 
ist Queen, their first and perpetual Su- 
perior. Their life must be her life; they 
pledge themselves to strive constantly to 
breathe her very spirit. They must be 
Mary in thought, Mary in speech, and 
Mary in every action. 

With the Mother of God for its inner- 
most life the Society was bound to flour- 
ish. It was one of those many religious 
societies that came into existence on the 
wave of spiritual reaction to the stormy 
French Revolution. “Hidden and, as it 
were, unknown,” it most fittingly ad- 
vanced in “wisdom and age and grace” 
during the Century of Mary. 


O trace the progress of the Society 

from its obscure beginnings in 
the Diocese of Belley, France, to its 
present vigorous virtue in many coun- 
tries; to relate how its membership grew 
from four simple country priests and two 
lay-brothers to one thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty some priests and stu- 
dents, and one hundred and thirty-three 
lay brothers, plus an organized Third 
Order; to recount the hardships of the 
first Marists who preached to rustics by 
day and slept in barns by night; to recall 
the constant struggle of the Father 
Founder against an urging temptation 
to hide himself in some desert; to tell 
of the crucial periods when the Ship of 
the Society rocked on stormy seas; all 
this and much more would be of interest 
only to Marists themselves. 

Moreover, it would require several 
volumes to record how the Society took 
root throughout the world. Suffice it to 
mention that the Very Reverend Ernest 
Rieu, S.M., the present and fifth Su- 
perior General, directs the activities of 
the Society from the Mother House in 
Rome. In addition to the Italian com- 
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munities, Marist houses are scattered in 
eight Provinces, located in Europe, 
North America, Australia, New Zealand 
and Oceania. 

In the United States, the Marists have 
the Boston and Washington Provinces, 
with a common House of Higher Studies, 
Marist College, situated at The Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. There 
are about one hundred and thirty-five 
Marist priests in America, including His 
Excellency, Michael J. Keyes, S.M., 
D.D., former bishop Savannah, Geor- 
gia, and His Excellency, Gerald Shaugh- 
nessy, S.M., S.T.D., Bishop of Seattle, 
Washington. : 


HE South Sea Missions, comprising 

eight Vicariates, are, to use the 
Founder’s own words, “the gem of the 
Society.” These difficult missions were 
rather hesitatingly offered to the then 
infant Society by Pope Gregory XVI in 
1836. The ready zeal with which they 
were accepted so impressed the Sove- 
reign Pontiff that he officially recognized 
the small Society. For a century now 
sterling Marists have experienced the 
martyrdom of years in these isolated 
islands. And the brightest pages of the 
Annals of the Society glow with the hid- 
den lives of these real Missionary Pearls 
of the Pacific. The first Marist Martyr, 
Father Peter Chanel, S.M., was declared 
Blessed in 1889, 

We would like to say more about 
Blessed Peter Chanel and about other 
outstanding Marists: the Marists Bish- 
ops of America, of New Zealand and of 
Oceania; the zealous Superior Generals 
and others; but on this centenary we de- 
sire to devote our remaining limited 
space to that greatest of Marists, the 
Venerable John Claude Colin, S.M. 

Father Colin and humility, to Mar- 
ists, mean the same thing. Born in 1790, 
he lived unknown, and it was his desire 
to die and to enjoy heaven unknown. It 
took him a long time to realize that he 
was to be the Founder of the Society of 
his dreams; he thought his was to be a 
“John the Baptist” rdle. As soon as he 
was permitted to resign the office of 
Superior General, he wrapped himself 
in solitude for ten years until he was 


_ summoned from meditation to draw up 


the final draft of the Constitutions. In 
1875 he received a warm welcome at 
the Heavenly Throne. 

In Heaven if this meek soul is piqued 
at this exposure of himself and his So- 
ciety, we trust that he will be solaced with 
the thought that it will not happen again 
for another hundred years! 
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Clay Pigeons 


H ALF-HEARTEDLY Eddie opened 
the envelope and withdrew the crisp 
bank notes and a small sheaf of white 
paper. He smiled at the white-haired 
old lawyer who sat across from him. 
“Just like poor old Dad. Listen, Nate: 


‘Eddie, Old Boy: 

The enclosed $6,000 is all I have 
to leave you unless matters have 
changed by the time you read this 
letter. I purposely told Nate Dow- 
ling to wait for one year after my 
death before opening your letter, in 
hopes that things would pick up. 
Sort of a straw, you know. 

I’m sorry, Sonny, but I didn’t 
find out until too late that life is 
more than a game of—clay pigeons. 

Dad’ ” 


Eddie’s eyes were a bit misty as he 
placed the scrap of paper on the mas- 
sively carved table. Just like this happy- 
go-lucky father of his, the father whom 
he had seen hardly more than a dozen 
times in his whole life, to leave a note 
like that. Sportsman to the very end. 
Then his brow clouded. But why clay 
pigeons? His Dad had been one of the 
foremost big-game hunters in the coun- 
try. 

“Clay pigeons, Nate?” 

“Yes, clay pigeons! And unless I 
miss my guess you’re going to do just as 
your Dad did—only you won’t last as 
long !” 

“There you go again, Nate, always 
moaning! Man to man, did you ever, 
ever smile? As far back as I can re- 
member— But say, what did you mean 
by that crack I ‘won’t last as long’ ?” 

The old lawyer rose from his chair. 
For a moment he was silent—glanced out 
the broad, arched window at the waving 
cypresses in the distance, then turned to 
Eddie, pleading in his voice. 

“Eddie, for once—just once—please 
listen. You've been going too fast, too 
furious. It can’t go on! You must re- 
member that you’re the last of the Cour- 
tenays. All the rest of them are out 
there—beyond those cypresses—and if 
you don’t watch out you'll be out there 
before long.” 

Eddie grinned. 

“No, Nate, you’re wrong. They’ve 
even taken the family cemetery, too.” 

With a gesture of impatience the old 
lawyer snatched his briefcase from the 
table and retreated from the room, fling- 
ing over his shoulder, “Go ahead! Go 
to the devil! You'll learn some day!” 


By James Ronan Aylward 


For some time after the irate attorney 
had gone, Eddie sat musing in the mag- 
nificent old chair. He smiled as he 
traced the carved handle with his long, 
shapely finger. Over five generations 
of Courtenays had sat in that chair, and 
he was to be the last. He looked at the 
portraits on the panelled walls. Some 
wore ruffs, some laces and flounces, but 
all of them had that forbidding, severe 
stare. They were all accusing him, save 
the one in the center—a handsome, smil- 
ing gentleman with his shirt opened at 
the throat—his Dad. Dad was the only 
one of the whole bunch of them who had 
known how to live. What matter if he 
had—Eddie swept the sumptuously ap- 
pointed quarters with a glance—lost all 
this. He was rather bored with it all, 
anyway. 

Well, today was the day appointed for 
the wolf to move in and for him to move 
out. Whistling, Eddie left the room. Six 
thousand dollars left yet to spend. He 
could have quite a little party on that. 
And then-—well—life was just one grand, 
big joke anyway. Poor old Nate and his 
eternal moaning ! 

Half an hour later, Eddie bounded 
down the broad steps of the spacious 
veranda and leaped into his shining road- 
ster. Thank heavens the creditors hadn’t 
attached that, too! 

Before placing his foot on the accele- 
rator, Eddie turned and gave the mag- 
nificent old manor a farewell salute. For 
a second there was a tight feeling about 
his heart. It was hard to go— He 
stepped on the starter, grinned, and in 
a flash was down the long, winding drive 
onto the main boulevard. 


S he drove along, Eddie mused. He 
hadn’t fared so badly, after all. He 
knew young fellows who had been left 
without a penny. He had this car and 
six thousand in cash, and that would tide 
him over for awhile anyway—until he 
got a break. But then, on the other 
hand, what was the use of hoarding? 
Mike would have a nice faro game going 
on Thursday night and he had always 
been pretty lucky. The whole crowd 
would be there. 

Suddenly everything went blank be- 
fore Eddie. A car, it seemed, suddenly 
swerved out of nowhere and crashed into 
him. The next thing he knew he was 
lying on the flat of his back staring at a 
cream-tinted ceiling. For a long while 
he looked at it, then his eyes took in the 
side-walls. They were of a darker cream 
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and bare of paintings. The only orna- 
ment was a crucifix. Then he realized 
there was someone in the room—a black- 
robed nun who stood at the foot of his 
bed. She smiled. He tried to answer 
her smile but his lips would not move. 
He tried to speak but no words came. 

The nun silently stole from the room 
and returned an instant later, followed 
by Nate Dowling and another elderly 
gentleman. 

Again Eddie endeavored to smile and 
to speak, but his lips would not obey the 
impulse of his brain. Well, at least he 
could shake hands. He attempted to 
raise his arm—desperately he tried—but 
it would not so much as quiver. 


HE elderly gentleman with Nate 

came to the bed. Thoughtfully he 
stroked his short, snowy goatee. He took 
hold of Eddie’s right hand. For a moment 
he held it, then let it go. Lifelessly it 
dropped to the coverlet. He turned to 
the pleasant-faced nun. 

“T’ll operate in the morning, Sister, to 
relieve the concussion. Rather delicate 
job.” 

With that the eminent surgeon, Dr. 
Grayson, left the room. 

Nate tarried for a moment after the 
surgeon had gone. He came over to the 
bed. There were tears in his weary old 
eyes, eyes that had once flashed fire as he 
flung stinging rebuttal across the court- 
room. Fondly he cuffed the youth’s 
cheeks, and left the room. The nun 
drew the blind so that the late afternoon 
sun would not strike his eyes—then she, 
too, withdrew. Eddie Courtenay was 
alone. 

Eddie lay there motionless. He had 
no feeling, no pain. He was just ears 
and eyes. Perhaps he was dead. No, 
for Nate had just cuffed his cheek, even 
though he had not felt it. Good old 
moaning, groaning Nate! Always 
preaching ! 

Thoughts of his father floated through 
Eddie’s brain. Happy-go-lucky Dad 
who had spent most of his fifty years just 
shooting tigers. Once in a while he 
would visit Eddie at one of the half- 
dozen schools that he had attended. The 
day Eddie was to be graduated from 
Princeton, Ronald Courtenay had flown 
all the way from the South American 
jungles just so that he would be on time 
for the event, only to return to the track- 
less wilds the very next day. People, 
Eddie remembered now, always whis- 
pered that Ronald Courtenay became a 
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wanderer because his lovely young bride 
had died in childbirth—when she had 
borne Eddie—but that wasn’t so. It was 
just in him to roam. Some men are like 
that. 

Personally, he had not much of the 
vagabond in him. An occasional dash 
to Europe was all right, but parties and 
friends at home were far more interest- 
ing. 

Eddie smiled, or rather, his eyes did. 
Funny, all those talks about the serious- 
ness of life Nate used to give him. Of 
course he was in a rather precarious 
“pickle” right now, but just as soon as 
the Doc lifted that pressure he’d be as 
good as ever. 


LOW, sweet voice in the corridor. 

Eddie could catch every word. It 

was a young voice, clear and bell-like. 

Then there was the sound of a scrub- 

brush against the baseboard, and the pe- 

culiar scuttle of a half-filled pail being 
moved. 

“You know, Mrs. Frederickson,” the 
sweet voice was saying, “I don’t mind 
scrubbing these floors so much. It isn’t 
as if they were really dirty.” 

“It ain’t how dirty they be,” grunted 
an old coarse voice. “What gets me is 
my knees. Wait'll you been at it thirty 
years.” 

“Oh, but I don’t intend to scrub floors 
always, Mrs. Frederickson. Some day 
I’m going to be a nurse.” 

“And on what, pray tell? An’ you 
know you ain’t got nothin’ !”—Then; the 
old voice grew softer, contrite—‘I’m 
sorry, Ellen, but I’m afraid it’ll be a long 
time afore you ever get to study nursin’ 
with your old man outa work an’ your 
Ma with three kids besides yourself to 
feed. Your twelve dollars a week comes 
in mighty handy!” 

“Yes, I know it does, Mrs, Frederick- 
son, and I suppose I should be mighty 
grateful to have a job. At least, we 
haven’t had to beg. But just the same, 
some day I’m going to be a nurse!” 

The old voice again grunted. “Uh 
huh, some day when you’re so old you'll 
look like you been wrung through a 
wringer! It was a sorry day when your 
old man got them high and mighty no- 
tions to send you through—what was 
that my daughter what quit when she was 
a freshman an’ got a job in the shoe fac- 
tory called it?—Oh, yeh, a ‘college pre- 
paratory course !’” 

The young voice was indignant. “Well, 
I’m not sorry that Dad showed such good 
sense !” 

“Good sense! An’ what'd you learn but 
a lotta Latin an’ French an’ a lotta junk 
that'll never do you no good. You can’t 
typewrite er do bookkeepin’ er nothin’ 
after four years in high school!” 

For a moment the soft young voice did 
not answer, then, when it did, there wa 
a quiver in it. : 

“Yes—I—I guess you’re right, Mrs. 


-if he should suddenly shove off! 
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Frederickson, but Dad thought he was 


doing the proper thing at the time. He 
had a job then—night watchman at the 
First National Bank. When the crash 
came, well—” 


““T) UT even if you did have money I 


don’t see why you'd take up nursin’ 
after seein’ all this!” 

“That’s just the reason, Mrs. Fred- 
erickson. There’s so much suffering 
going on in the world that we never 
dream of until we see it. If only I could 
make a living for them at home and sort 
of help these sufferers, too!” 

There was admiration and yet a tinge 
of disgust in the battle-scarred old voice. 
“You—you talkin’ about sufferin’! A 
pretty little thing like you scrubbin’ 
on yer hands an’ knees! Oh, Ellen, 
honey—” The hard old voice was ten- 
der, and aH its harshness gone. “It just 
ain’t fair—it ain’t fair! Yer a sweet 
young un an’ I always liked you. You 
treats me like a lady!” 

The voices had moved on down the 
corridor. The smile had gone out of 
Eddie’s eyes. Rather tough on the little 
thing, and she must be pretty, too. But 
nursing and suffering? Oh, there must 
be a great deal of it going on right in this 
hospital. Yet most of them must feel as 
he did now. No pain, no sensation. And 
Weil, 


-why not? That's all life meant, anyway. 


Pain and suffering existed mostly in the 
imagination—mostly talk. 

Eddie lapsed again into unconscious- 
ness. But when he woke he not only 
knew that pain existed—he felt it in 
every bone in his broken body. His head 
throbbed in agony. It seemed as though 
some fiend incarnate were taking delight 
in plunging a knife into his brain. For 
a moment he did not open his eyes. The 
words of the little thing out in the corri- 
dor came to him—‘“so much suffering in 
the world.” He opened his eyes slowly. 
The first thing he saw was the crucifix. 

So this was what it meant. 

Then someone spoke. It was Nate. 

“Well, old man, you’ve come to at last. 
It’s over now, Eddie, but if you don’t 
mind my telling you—you had one chance 
in a thousand of coming out of that 
operation! It was a pretty bad concus- 
sion !”” 

Eddie turned his head. “But—but yes- 
terday—” 

“You mean Saturday, youngster, you 
didn’t know what it was all about!” 


OR a few moments Eddie said noth- 
ing. The pain in his head for- 
bade speech. Then a ghost of a smile 
came to his lips. Funny, Nate, I—I sort 
of know what Dad meant by—clay 


pigeons—now. They go round and round 


and you pop ’em down they pop up again 
until—someone_ pulls a lever!” | 
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There was another voice in the conver- 
sation now. It was that of the nun. 

“Yes, young man, and Someone almost 
pulled the lever on you. But right now, 
you're not going to say another word. 
You’re going to sleep!” 

“Just—just one, Sister, before you 
use that needle. When I come to next 
time, bring in Nate—with some papers. 
There’s something I want to do.” 

Eddie closed his eyes. A little while 
later he found relief from his awful 
agony in blessed sleep. 

In the office of the hospital Nate 
Dowling sat across the desk from the 
nun, who jotted down on an oblong card 
the notations of Eddie’s condition. Nate, 
in his best courtroom manner, shrewdly 
appraised the intelligent, peaceful face. 

“Well,” he said finally, “it took an ac- 
cident to wake the young rascal up!” 

The nun rose from her chair. She 
studied the grim, lined face of the lawyer 
that had on scores of occasions made the 
headlines from coast to coast. 

“An accident?” she answered quietly. 
“T wonder !” —Then rather briskly— “I 
think you had better come back to see 
what he wants—about five.” 

At five, Nate returned. All day he had 
been questioning himself. What in the 
world did Eddie need a lawyer for? 

For a moment he hesitated before en- 
tering Eddie’s room. The boy was suf- 
fering. Both legs had been broken and 
his back painfully bruised, besides the 
piercing agony that must come from his 
brain during moments of consciousness. 
He would recover fully, Dr. Grayson had 
said but it would take many weeks. Only 
the wizardry of the eminent surgeon 
would have brought about this miracle. 


ATE entered. Somehow he had not 
been quite prepared for the scene 
that greeted him. Eddie’s handsome face 
was lined with pain. Tears had squeezed 
out of the corners of his dark eyes. Sister 
Magdalen gently wiped them away and 
then placed her cool, white hand on his 
burning brow. 

“Please, please, Edward,” she was say- 
ing, “let me give you this hypodermic 
and you will sleep again. This other 
matter can wait.” 

“No, Sister, it can’t wait. I—I’ve got 
to do it now.” Eddie’s voice came in de- 
termined gasps. Then he saw Nate and 
smiled. 

“Hello, Grouchy !” 

Nate came over to the bedside. In his 
own eyes were tears. If this wayward 
chap had been his own son he could 
hardly have loved him more. It seemed 
but yesterday he had bounced him on his 
knee. 

‘'“What is it, Eddie—you want?” 

' Eddie grinned. “I’m going to swear 
—to swear and make it legal. I wanted 
Witnesses—you and Sister. I—I’ve got 
six thousand dollars left—I was going 
to blow it in. But instead—” 








No fugitive relief, 








Interlude 
By Eleanor Downing 


|: ee are the skies as Mary’s mantle spread, 
Or as her starry eyes, 

When Gabriel Archan 
To hear her soft replies. 


Laved by the Master’s hand, the christened earth 
Arises from the tide 

Fair as the stainless soul, by mystic birth 
New-cleansed and purified. 


Red-tongued the Pentecostal fires glow 
Where sky and earth-line meet, 

And softly over all, as long ago, 
Hovers the Paraclete. 


So is it with my life a little while: 
Where, late, the storms unpent 

Drove in their anger, there has swept a smile, 
And all their moods relent. 


A golden stillness has possessed my heart,— 


But as my soul were sure and set apart 
Forever from all grief. 


Forever? Nay: this is the Upper Room; 
The tranquil wings descend 

Preparedly against the morrow’s gloom, 
To comfort and defend. 


I bowed his head 














Sister Magdalen could stand no more. 
She had seen so many men in agony and 
she knew the youth was suffering torture. 

“Edward, you must go to sleep!” 

Eddie looked up at her appealingly. 
“Just another minute, Sister. Guess 
others have suffered. No—l’ve got to 
talk—now. I want you to take one thou- 
sand of it—Nate—and give it to Sister 
here—for Ellen. She wants to be—a 
nurse. She doesn’t know it—but she 
taught me a lot I never knew—before. 
And Nate, get her Dada job. Wilf you, 
Grouchy ?” 

Nate nodded. 


ATE looked across at the nun. In 
his eyes she read the message, 


“Don’t stop him, Sister, let him go on.” | 


“And with the rest,” —Eddie’s eyes 
were riveted on the white Figure hang- 
ing on the black ebony, “I’m going to 
make something of my life. I’m going 
to study—medicine. There’s so much— 
suffering—in the world. A ‘Prof.’ once 
told me I’d make a good ‘Doc’—if I’d 
only study. Yes, Nate, Dad was right— 
life’s more than—clay pigeons.” Then 
Eddie smiled once more and looked up at 
Sister Magdalen. ‘Okay, Sister, let Mr. 
Morpheus do his stuff.” 

As Nate and Sister Magdalen walked 
down the long corridor the old lawyer 
said rather brusquely, yet kindly, “Who’s 
Ellen ?” 


“One of the loveliest and sweetest girls 
I’ve ever known. She hasn’t been here 
long. She came seeking employment and 
though I tried to dissuade her—it’s hard 
work cleaning up and carrying trays, you 
know—she pleaded so that I asked 
Mother Superior to hire her. It was the 
only place she could get work and yet 
she’s really a brilliant, cultured little 
thing. Everything would have been all 
right, she told me, if her father hadn’t 
lost his job as night watchman at the 
First National.” 

“Oh, I’ll get him a job, all right. As 
for wanting to educate a little Miss, I 
can understand that—Eddie always was 
a generous chap—but wanting to become 
a doctor—that’s beyond me. When he 
gives his word, he’ll do it, too !” 

They had reached the end of the long 
hallway. Standing beneath the great 
crucifix, the lovely young nun and the 
battle scarred old veteran of the court- 
rooms presented a rather striking picture. 

“Strange thing, what an accident will 
do,” said Nate, stroking his rough old 
chin thoughtfully. 


OR a moment the nun looked at him, 
then said, “So you still think it 
was an accident?” 

“Yes, Sister, Ido,” came the querulous 
old voice, then with a glance at the ago- 
nized Figure overhead he added, “But I 
didn’t say Who caused it!” 
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LAST SACRAMENTS TO DIVORCEE 


May a Catholic who married a non-Catholic before a 
priest, but who divorced him and married again before a 
minister, receive the. last Sacraments when she is dying ?— 
NorwicH, Conn. 


The last Sacraments may and should be administered to 
every dying Catholic who is ready to receive them. The 
Church's supreme mission is to bring souls to eternal life. 
When a sinner desires to invoke her aid and expresses re- 
pentance, the ministers of the Church will gladly respond. 
Not only will the ministers of the Church administer the 
Sacraments to the dying sinner, but also to the sinner in 
good health, who wishes to secure his salvation. Of course, 
no Sacrament may be received unless one is baptized, but 
the Church wants all men to be baptized, and when any one 
responds to this invitation and is willing to accept the 
Church's faith, she will willingly accommodate him, 


POST-MORTEMS 


What is the attitude of the Church on post-mortems, es- 
pecially where one wills his body to some medical school for 
dissection and prolonged study? This question has troubled 
me in view of the Church’s teaching that our bodies will rise 
again at the day of General Judgment.—D. M., JANESVILLE, 
Wis. 


The law of the Church prescribes that the bodies of the 
faithful must be buried and cremation is reprobated (Canon 
1203). Nevertheless, if a post-mortem is required by legiti- 
mate civil authority for a grave reason it may be permitted. 
Again, if a person has suffered from a disease which baffled 
medical science, it might be allowed to the patient to will his 
body for study, if by means of this study remedies for its 
effective treatment might be found. If it is lawful for per- 
sons to expose their lives for the alleviation of disease, it 
appears equally lawful to allow one’s corpse to be dissected 
for the same reason. Of course, all due respect should be 
shown to the corpse and it would be advisable in such a case 
to submit the proposition to the Bishop of the diocese for 
his decision in the matter. We can find no explicit reference 
to this matter in the Church’s Canon Law. 

No matter what may happen to the human body after 
death, it will rise again to appear at the General Judgment. 
God who made the world out of nothing can more easily 
gather together the disassociated parts‘ of the body after 
death. Even when the body is buried according to the nor- 
mal method, it turns rapidly into dust. It is not more diff- 
cult for God to put together the. body which has been dis- 
sected than it is to reunite the body which has dissolved into 
dust in the grave. Remember the vision of the dry bones 
seen by the Prophet Ezechiel erent 7 ., 


CATHOLIC BRIDESMAID AT PROTEST ‘ANT MARRIAGE 


(1) May a Catholic girl serve as maid of honor or brides- 
maid or take any active part in a non-Catholic wedding, 
even if some one else acts as the official witness? (2) When, 
if ever, may a non-Catholic take part in a Catholic wedding? 


(1) It is unlawful to perform any office at the marriage of 
Protestants which is required for the validity of the marriage 
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or to take part in any of the religious -rites accompanying 
such a marriage. The reason is that it is a tacit approba- 
tion of a false religion. (See the April issue, page 553.) 
It is permitted Catholics to be present at the weddings of 
Protestants if there is a grave cause, such as relationship, 
civility, etc., and no scandal is given. 

(2) Non-Catholics are not permitted to take an active 
part in a wedding performed in the Catholic rite, though 
they may be present as spectators. If there be serious 
reason, however» which would meet with the approval of 
the Bishop of the diocese, and no scandal would arise, he may 
allow the non-Catholic to act as official witness. (Decree 
of the Holy Office, August 19, 1891.) 

The reason of these prohibitions is that the logic of the 
truth faith demands that Catholics do not communicate in 
religious rites with those who hold heretical doctrines. 


AMERICAN RECIPIENT OF LOURDES FAVOR 


Is there any record of an American having received a 
spiritual or temporal favor at the Lourdes shrine in France? 
If so, can you furnish details?—E. J.‘M., PHILapELPHtA, Pa. 


Very likely more than one American has received a 
spiritual or temporal favor through the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary at her shrine in Lourdes, but we are 
not in possession of any particulars in the matter. Perhaps 
some of our readers could furnish us with details. 


MASSES FOR DEAD: UNBIASED HISTORY OF PAPAL 
SPOLIATION: DREYFUS CASE 


(1) In a modern novel—Lost Horizons, I think—fifty 
pounds were offered as stipends for Masses for a soldier 
killed in the war, but after the money was exhausted he re- 
ceived no more prayers. One also reads in the newspaper of 
money left for Masses. Try as I may, I can’t understand 
this. (2) Where can I find an unbiased history explaining 
the seizure of the Papal States by Italy and the self-incarcer- 
ation of Pope Pius IX? (3) Is it true that when Captain 
Dreyfus was falsely accused of treason that the Catholic 
Church, or at least the clerical party in France, was against 
him and remained opposed to him even when it was proved 
that Esterhazy was guilty? My daughter’s history teacher 
in high school even asserted that the clerics were concerned in 
the plot against Dreyfiis—M. S. W., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


(1) There is nothing to object to because of the fact that 
no more Masses were said than stipends received. Those 
who wish Masses said for a special intention offer a stipend 
to the celebrant and a contract is entered into between them 
—do, ut facias—I give that you may celebrate. When the 
stipulated number of Masses have been said the contract is 
fulfilled. When the soul for whom the Masses are offered is 
released from Purgatory, no man knows. It is the pious 
hope of the faithful, resting on doctrines of faith, that 
prayers and Masses offered in behalf of the deceased in 
Purgatory profit them in the measure which pleases the 
Divine Justice and Mercy. For all we know the very first 
Mass may have obtained his release. We must not forget 
that when there is question of charity towards the deceased 
we are concerned with another world in which God reigns 
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supreme. He takes into account the worthiness of the de- 
ceased to be helped because of his life in this world. Lots 
of money for Masses in behalf of a tepid or wicked Catholic 
(who may have been saved from Hell) does not always argue 
that his money is “talking” even in the next life. God can- 
not be bribed, yet He can be humbly petitioned to exercise 
His Mercy. 

(2) See The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. XIV “States of 
the Church”; Parsons, Studies in Church History, vol. V1; 
Maguire, Pius IX and His Times; Shea, Life and Pontificate 
of Pius IX; Parsons, The Pope and Italy. 

(3) We are not able to throw any light on this cause 
celébré beyond saying that it aroused the fiercest political 
passions and for that reason makes it the more difficult to 
get the truth. Dreyfus was a Freemason and it would not 
be strange that the French clergy and the clerical party in 
France were not in sympathy with him. We would welcome 
assistance from our readers in this matter. 


SHARING IN FRUITS OF MASS: PRIESTS AND POWER 
OF EXORCISM 


(1) I read in a Catholic paper that Masses for the dead 


-are good for all the souls in Purgatory. Why, then, should 


Masses be offered for a special deceased? (2) Have priests 
in this country the power to exorcise demons?—H. R. 


(1) With respect to those who share in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, there is a four-fold division: general, special, 
most special, and ministerial. The general fruit is that 
which is shared in by the whole Church, namely all the 
faithful both in this world and in Purgatory, who place ne 
obstacle in the way, for every Mass is offered for the living 
and the dead. The special fruit is perceived by those who 
actually assist at the Mass and are secondary offerers with 
the celebrant. The most special fruit is that accruing to 
the celebrant. The ministerial fruit is that which is applied 
to the person for whom the Mass is specially offered by. the 
celebrant. The special intention of the celebrant is the 
reason of the ministerial fruit, which intention is usually 
made in favor of those who participate in the offering of 
the Mass by giving a stipend. The present stipend is a 
development of the ancient practice of offering the matter of 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, as bread and wine. Surely, there 
is something convenient in the person making possible the 
Sacrifice to receive a particular fruit, either for himselt 
personally or for some other person whom he designates. 

(2) All validly ordained priests have the power to cast 
out demons. There is a special minor order called exorcist 
in which this power is imparted. But the Canon Law at 
present restricts the use of this power to priests especially 
fitted for the task, who must be designated to exorcise by 
the Bishop of the diocese. 


WHY CHURCH CONDEMNS COMMUNISM: LACK OF 
CATHOLIC CHAMPIONS OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


(1) Members of my union are continually shouting the 
praises of Communism. Some of these men like myself are 
Catholic. Another has drifted away from the faith because 
of the Church’s viewpoint. His reasoning is that the Church 
is condemning a movement that is fostering a better distribu- 
tion of wealth in our country. Why does the Church con- 
demn Communism? (2) Why are there so few Coughilins, 
Walshes and Sheens? Why doesn’t the Church wage a more 
determined fight for Social Justice? These questions ane 
mighty important to me. How I would like to squelch some 
Of the praises I hear shouted about Communism where I 
work—New York. 


(1) In the first place the reason why the fight that the 
Catholic Church is waging against Communism, Social- 
ism, and other false and pernicious economic and social 


theories (including the excesses of capitalism) is not making 
greater progress is because of the apathy of Catholics them- 
selves. This refers especially to the laity. Tons of paper 
and streams of ink are used to combat these systems; ser- 
mons, lectures, symposiums and study clubs are held to en- 
lighten Catholics and to furnish the reasons why they should 
not listen to the siren voices of glib apostles of Communism 
and Socialism—yet many—too many Catholics are indiffer- 
ent to their beneficent purpose. Only when a Catholic is 
brought up hard against false propaganda does he begin to 
realize the necessity of having a good defense. True, “the 
children of this world are wiser than the children of light.” 
Despite the lethargy of many Catholics the Communists and 
Socialists realize that the Church is the enemy to overcome, 
and against her especially they direct their fiercest attacks. 
But those Catholics who take the alluring bait of Com- 
munism will realize in the end that they have left their 
Father’s house for a dreary and hopeless land. 

Communism is extreme Socialism. It holds to communal 
ownership of goods and the means of production. Russia 
or the U. S. S. R. is Communism in operation. The gov- 
ernment is a despotic dictatorship. The worker is a creature 
of the state. He slaves for it in order to live. He can own 
nothing as his own, If, as seems to be the case at present, 
the benevolence of the dictator allows a few things to be used 
as the worker’s own, it is due to the permission of the dic- 
tator—not to any legitimate inherent right. The workers of 
the Soviet Republics are now in greater slavery than they 
were under the Czars, though the sad thing is that under 
the Czars they knew that they could own a few things as 
their own, whereas under the dictatorship of the Soviet they 
own nothing and receive only what the dictator is inclined to 
give them in order to conserve them in their slavery. 

Besides the false and pernicious assumption of Com- 
munism that man has no right to private ownership of goods, 
it also is violently opposed to the Christian faith. No sys- 
tem of social life or economics or politics is valid which im- 
pedes man from attaining to the supreme end of life—which 
is eternal salvation. Communism hates religion—it is “the 
opium of the people.” Instead of adoring God the com- 
munist bows down before the carcass of Lenin. In the place 
of prayers to God, the Giver of all good things, the com- 
munist must address the party bosses who wax fat and en- 
joy themselves, while their slaves toil at unending labor. For 
brotherly love there is substituted class warfare. No obstacle 
—even the most sacred—is allowed to stand in the way of 
the progress of the Soviets, It is estimated that from 1917 to 
1927 over 3,000,000 have been murdered through Soviet 
agencies in order to establish the U. S. S. R. Many more 
have been murdered since. The Workers’ Paradise! 

The Catholic Church realizes that man cannot attain to 
eternal salvation without a certain competency of temporal 
goods, which are an aid to virtue. She demands a more 
just distribution of the goods of this world, abolition of the 
excesses of capitalism, and that man be allowed sufficient 
leisure to cultivate his mind and above all to worship God. 
Whatever of good there is in Communism, Socialism, etc., 
will be found in the Church’s program. Why, then, fly to 
the embrace of Communism, which dangles alluring bait 
before the eyes, only to deceive and cast into despair? 

(2) It is too much to expect that all Catholics will be 
geniuses or even brilliant apostles of Social Justice. Still, 
we think that there are a great many more distinguished 
champions of this virtue than you have named. In fact we 
know there are. It is somewhat distressing to be asked why 
the Church is not making a more determined fight for Social 
Justice, when she is the most powerful and consistent 
champion of this movement. What other agency has done so 
much to focus attention on the glaring evils of our social 
and economic systems and has given such reasonable and 
concrete proposals for their correction? Leo XIII, forty-five 
years ago spoke to the whole world in defense of the work- 
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ingman. He advocated a greater extension of private prop- 
erty—that is, that more and more should attain to that end. 
Pope Pius XI has pointed out with marvelous clarity the 
abuses of the capitalistic system and solemnly declared the 
necessity of abolishing them. He upholds the rights of 
labor against the domination of capital and urges coopera- 
tion in justice and charity instead of everlasting antagonism. 
Happily, there is a surge of interest and activity through 
Catholic Action to bring the papal teachings to bear upon 
the grave problems of the day, for which we should be very 
thankful. Still, there are many Catholics who seem to know 
nothing about these things. It is imperative that all Catho- 
lics, especially the clergy, whom the Pope wishes to be 
trained especially for this work, should aid in establishing 
Social Justice with intelligence and vigor under the estab- 
lished norms. With the avenues of information open to all— 
newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, books, etc., there is no 
excuse for a Catholic with ordinary intelligence being ig- 
norant of why the Church condemns Communism and other 
false theories, and of lacking the knowledge to defend the 
Church. If Catholics would use a little of the money which 
they spend on the secular press, “love stories,” detective fic- 
tion and sophisticated literature to buy Catholic reading, 
they would perhaps bring into activity one or two cells in 
their cranium which are in danger of death from inanition. 


NOTE TAKER IN ITALIAN PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


Ait a lecture given under the auspices of ERA by a Protes- 
tant clergyman, he made the statement that in Italy he was told 
by a friend that when a substitute preacher appears in the pul- 
pit of an Italian Protestant church a government note taker is 
present to take down his remarks. Is this a fact? Also does 
the same rule apply to the Catholic Church there?—G. A. C., 
Boston, Mass. 


It is difficult to verify this statement. A priest who spent a 
few years in Rome informs us that there is no common knowl- 
edge about this in regard to Protestant churches, which are so 
few in Italy as to be almost insignificant. He thinks that it is 
not a fact. The same source declares that, so far as his experi- 
ence went, he never heard of note taking by government agents 
in Catholic churches. It is one of those numerous charges 
which are too trifling to be interesting, 


OMITTING MASS WHEN BANNS ARE ANNOUNCED 


I read in the Question Box of a Catholic magazine that “if 
there is only one Mass at the church and their names [{en- 
gaged couples] are announced during the same, they are 
excused by legitimate custom from attending that Mass.” 
Coming from a race of people who attended Mass at the 
risk of their lives, I cannot conceive how anyone would omit 
Mass for such a flimsy reason. I am curtous to know your 
opinion —EvanstTon, ILL. 


The precept to assist at Mass on Sundays and Holydays 
of obligation is a positive law of the Church and binds 
under pain of mortal sin. Positive laws admit of excusing 
causes and legitimate dispensations. In other words they 
do not bind always and everywhere like negative laws. Thus, 
it is never lawful to lie, to steal, to commit adultery, etc., but 
it is sometimes lawful to omit assisting at Mass on days ot 
obligation. In general the causes which excuse are physical 
and moral impossibility. Among the causes of moral im- 
possibility theologians usually include the occasion when the 
banns of an engaged couple’s impending marriage are an- 
nounced. The reason appears to be the embarrassment 
caused by this announcement. While the moral distress may 
affect both man and woman, some theologians hold that the 
woman and not the man may be excused. He is presumed 
to be able “to take it.’ Theologians suppose that there is 


only one Mass in the place. Where there are several Masses 


in the church, or, if only one, it is convenient to. assist at 
Mass where the banns are not announced, there does not 
seem to be a sufficient reason to omit Mass altogether. . 

Sabetti-Barrett, our American theologians, simply say 
that the woman can lawfully absent herself when her banns 
are announced. Father Priimmer in his Moral Theology 
says that where it is considered unbecoming (indecorum) 
for the woman to assist at Mass under the conditions, 
she may stay away. He adds, however, “this custom ought 
to be abolished.” We like that observation. Father Noldin, 
another authority, excuses engaged couples especially 
“nobles” when there is only one Mass. He is usually quite 
tender towards “nobles.” 

We sympathize with your attitude in the matter and ex- 
press the hope you will always maintain the glorious tradi- 
tion of your fathers, even when the day comes when your 
own banns are announced. However, in our enthusiasm 
for obedience to the law we must avoid a too rigorous in- 
terpretation. Though the Church is most solicitous that the 
faithful fulfil their obligation, she is always the kind and in- 
dulgent mother who knows how to make exception in favor 
of the frailties of human nature. 


BAPTISM OF APOSTLES 


When, where and by whom were the twelve Apostles bap- 
tized?—S., BLoomincTon, INp. 


The New Testament is silent about the baptism of the 
Apostles with the baptism of Christ, but there is an ancient 
tradition which holds that our Lord baptized Peter only, 
and that the latter baptized Andrew, James and John, who 
in turn baptized the other Apostles. It is argued that they 
received this sacrament before the Last Supper, when they 
partook of the Holy Eucharist and were ordained priests. 
(The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. I, p. 261.) 


PROTESTANT WORSHIP 


I like The Sign-Post, but I wish to state that I am not 
in sympathy with your statement in a recent number that the 
prayers of Protestants are “false worship.” I feel that no 
sincere worship is false, and I think such statements brand a 
Catholic who makes them very narrow.—OMana, NEB. 


No doubt, you refer to the answer in the February, 1936, 
issue of THE S1GN, page 425, concerning the lawfulness of 
contributing to a non-Catholic memorial service. The 
answer did not say that the prayers of Protestants are “false- 
worship,” but that “it is unlawful for a Catholic to partici- 
pate formally in erroneous forms of worship,” and therefore 
that a Catholic who declined to contribute towards such a 
service was not “bigoted.” It is not difficult to believe that 
many prayers offered in non-Catholic churches contain no 
religious error. What we referred to was the faith of the 
denomination and its mode of worship, as such. 

It ought to be simple for a Catholic to see the point at 
issue. We firmly believe that there is only one true Church 
and only one true form of worship sanctioned by God. Ac- 
cording to the logic of the Catholic faith, therefore, all other 
forms of faith and worship not in harmony with our faith 
and worship are erroneous. If this were not the case, God 
would be presumed to be as pleased with heretical and pagan 
rites as with the faith and worship which He established. 
Of course, Catholics in charity ought to consider that those 
who practice erroneous forms of worship do so in good faith, 
for we are not delegated to judge the interior dispositions of 
our neighbors. If they are of this sincere and invincibly er- 
roneous disposition God will be pleased with their worship, 
not because it is the effect of their particular faith, but in 
spite of it. Nevertheless, Catholics who enjoy the fulness 
of divine revelation and worship according to His‘ will “in 
spirit and in truth” must not adulterate their faith by assum- 
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ing an attitude that other forms of faith and worship not or- 
dained by God are equally true. This is not to be broad- 
minded but to be false to principle. St. Paul said that 
though an angel from heaven preached a faith different from 
the one he preached he would anathematize him. This was 
not fanaticism and bigotry, but zeal for the truth. Charity 
must always be regulated by truth and principle. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


H.D., Rosedale, N. Y.; M. McG., Forest Hills, L. L.; 
H.L.M., Roslindale, Mass; M.F.C., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y.; M.T., Alton, Ill.; M.C., Aurora, III. ; .. 
S. Norwalk, Conn.; J. W. McN., Port Borden, P. E. Island; 
L W., Jamaica, N. Y.; J.J.A., Jamaica, N. Y.; W.C., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; M.J.S., Springfield, Ill.; S.M.M., New York, 
N. Y.; J.C., Toronto, Canada; M.R.L.S., St. Louis, Mo.; 
M.C.M.D., New Orleans, La. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Souls in Purgatory, S.M.J., La Grange, Ill.; Souls in 
Purgatory, M.G.F.C., Norfolk, Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, 
M.J.N., Phila., Pa.; St. Gabriel, E.J.D., New York, N. Y.; 
Souls in Purgatory, H.V.M., New York, N. Y.; Sacred 
Heart, M.A.B., New York, N. Y.; Souls in Purgatory, E.S.D., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Francis Xavier, Blessed Mother, 
M.M.McS., Roslindale, Mass.; St. Francis Xavier, R.G., 
New York, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Virgin, M.G.E., 
Swissvale, Pa.; Blessed Virgin, M.C.H., Saxonville, 
Mass.; Sacred Heart, M.J., Wyncote, Pa.; Sacred Heart, 
Mother of Perpetual Help, S.M:M., New York, N. Y.; 
Blessed Martin de Porres, M.A.S., Union City, N. J.; Sacred 
Heart, Blessed Mother, B.D., New Haven, Conn.; Sacred 
Heart, St. Francis Xavier, M.J.D., Cambridge, Mass.; Souls 
in Purgatory, M.O.P.D., Lafayette, La.; Blessed Virgin Mary, 
H.P.S., Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Poor Souls, M.J.F.C., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Mother of Perpetual Help, M.H., Marion, lowa; 
Souls in Purgatory, S.G., Suffern, N. Y.; Our Blessed Lady, 
Little Flower, J.C., Edmonton, Canada; A.F., New London, 
Conn.; M.W.T.G., Bayport, L. I.; K.C., Dorchester, Mass. ; 
T.C., Dorchester, Mass.; A.A.McF., Somerville, Mass. ; 
K.C.M., Norwich, Conn.; M.D., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
M.J.L., Ottowa, Ohio. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THe SicNn has prepared 
a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of 
his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired Of.’ Copies of the 
pamphlets are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 




















Prayer For Priests 
Eptror or THE SIGN: 

Since the Holy Father has recently written a letter on The 
Priesthood, may I suggest to your readers the following 
prayer which has an ecclesiastical approbation: 

O Jesus, Eternal Priest, keep these Thy servants within the 
shelter of Thy Sacred Heart, where none may harm them. 
Keep unstained their anointed hands, which daily touch Thy 
Sacred Body. Keep unsullied the lips purpled with Thy Pre- 
cious Blood. Keep pure and unearthly hearts sealed with the 
sublime marks of Thy glorious priesthood. Let Thy holy love 
surround them and shield them from the world’s contagion. 
Bless their labors with abundant fruit, and may the souls to 
whom they minister be here below their joy and consolation ; 
and in Heaven their everlasting and beautiful crown. Amen. 


Dunkirk, N. Y. (Rev.) STEPHEN Sweeney, C.P. 


Religious Training 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have read with the greatest interest the editorial entitled 
“Youth and Crime” which appeared in the April, 1936, issue 
of Tue Sicn, in which you comment upon the address which 
I delivered last month before the Round Table Forum, under 
the auspices of the New York Herald Tribune. 

I am entirely in agreement with you that a lack of proper 
religious training results in a lack of a sense of moral re- 
sponsibility. Intellectual development is desirable but unac- 
companied by moral training and an understanding of the 
real philosophy of human relations, it is more or less futile. 


WasHincTon, D. C, J. Evcar Hoover. 


An Appreciation 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


We Catholics have reason to be very proud of THE SiGNn. 
You certainly have merited the highest. commendation for 
the hard work you have accomplished and the expense you 
have gone to in making it the leading magazine of its kind 
in our country. 

In quantity, variety and quality, its content from month to 
month is simply splendid. I would gladly pay a subscription 
of four dollars for twelve issues of your periodical. Its literary 
flavor is delightful. You are aiming high. God speed! 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. (Rev.) F. X. LASANCE 


Keeping Pace With The Times 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Your cover critic S. B. J. who considers herself qualified to 
pass judgment on your knowledge of propaganda, make-up, 
advertising and art, by virtue of her being “an art major 
attending the University of Washington” lays herself open to 
criticism in all four points. 

First, she objects to your cathedral cover because, she says, 
“people outside the Church, especially Americans, do not like 
to be reminded of medieval Europe.” The way to remove 
prejudice is not to cater to it but to show it to be unjustified ; 
and the accompanying architectural articles by Victor Luhrs 
should accomplish this very effectually, for he depicts “medi- 
eval Europe” in its true colors, not as gloomy and oppressed 
but as “happy and free.” The genius who met the cry of “No 
Popery!” with the slogan: “Know Popery!” had the right 
idea. 

She wants you to “pull” some of the letters of the title into 
the picture. This would entail either chopping in two a 
beautiful, tapering spire or disfiguring the sky with sprawling 
signs. As the cover now stands, one might actually be looking 
out of a window at the cathedral itself. 

S. B. J. also thinks the cathedral cover does not “advertise 
your magazine.” But is it not the essence of good advertising 
to accent the thing you want to “get across”? Tue Si1cGn being 
primarily a religious magazine, what could advertise it more 
effectively than those distinctively Catholic cathedrals ? 

I think S. B. J. wants to emphasize not the religious but the 
secular element, for she praises your magazine for being “very 
modern” and publishing “the best articles on current problems” 
and ignores the religious articles. 

Finally, S. B. J. announces that every Catholic editor realizes 
that the Catholic Church must push forward an art that repre- 
sents her now and stop living in the past. This would, presum- 
ably, be cubistic at the present time; but fashions in the 
secular art schools have usually a short vogue (rather fortu- 
nately, we think). 

No, the Church does not trim her sails to the breeze of pass- 
ing fashion, but goes serenely on her way—her Faith, of 
course, unchanging—adopting this custom, discarding that, 
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only as it may minister to the end she has in view, the salvation 
of souls and the glory of God. S. B. J. need not be so anxious 
about the Church’s “modernity”; she is not out of date any 
more than she is up to date, for she is concerned primarily 
with things not of time but of eternity. 
New York, N. Y. Ipa M. SMALLEY. 
* 


Italy in Africa 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


As one who has a great deal of sympathy with the Italian 
case I think it a pity that Mr. John B. Erit did not try to base 
it upon easily-available ethical and economic arguments rather 
than the historico-political foundation he chose. It is a very 
dubious foundation at the best, and, as presented by Mr. Erit, 
it is simply full of “facts that ain’t so.” 

Take the so-called “award” of Abyssinia to Italy in 1885. I 
believe that Mr. Erit really means the Italo-Abyssinian treaty 
of Ucciali, but, even assuming that he is correct in stating that 

sritain and France “awarded” Menelik’s empire to Italy, how 
could such a pirates’ plot justify the Italians in attempting to 
seize the country now or at any time? 

As for Britain, why didn’t Mr. Erit consult the first available 
encyclopedia before he rushed into print about Lord Napier of 
Magdala? Or, even without consulting any work of reference, 
should not his common sense tell him that Britain would not 
make a man a peer of the realm out of gratitude for a defeat, 
nor would the peer take his title from the name of the defeat ? 
The simple fact, as, surely, any high school boy should know, 
is that Sir Robert Napier took an Anglo-British army, no 
bigger than the unhappy army of Baratieri (but infinitely 
more efficient) through the heart of Abyssinia, penetrated to 
the capital, Magdala, annihilated an army many times larger, 
compelled the Abyssinians to accept terms, and returned in 
triumph to the coast within the short space of two months. It 
was for this signal feat of military skill in an unknown and 
enormously difficult country that Sir Robert Napier secured 
his peerage and passed into history as Napier of Magdala. 
Surely, before scolding Denis Gwynn for so-called “untruths,” 
Mr. Erit should have consulted a history book himself. It is 
a useful habit to form. 

As for Gordon’s “defeat” at Khartoum, the same works of 
reference which Mr. Erit is so shy of‘consulting inform us 
that General Gordon held out in Khartoum for ten months with 
a small force of Egyptian soldiers against overwhelming 
hordes of Soudanese tribesmen and finally lost the place and 
his own life through the treachery of an Egyptian officer. His 
force never amounted to a quarter of the Italian army at 
Adowa, he had no white troops, and next to no artillery. In the 
circumstances it is hard to imagine how the capture of Khar- 
toum can be considered as a defeat of Europeans by Africans. 

That Italy has a much better case than the erratic one that 
Mr. Erit builds up it, I believe, true. It lies in the simple fact 
that Ethiopia is a moral cesspool which is crying to be cleaned 
up and is incapable of reformation from within. The right of 
self-determination should be, in reason, qualified by the degree 
to which a nation is able to rule itself with justice to its own 
people and to its neighbors. The League of Nations never 
should have admitted Ethiopia to its respectable circle, and 
should not oppose Italy’s stern, technically illegal, but ulti- 
mately beneficial proceedings against the Amhara. 


Newark, N. J. Joun Murray. 


Epitor or THE SIGN: 

The articles by your European correspondent on “Italy and 
Ethiopia” impressed me as painfully impregnated with Italo- 
phobia, which distorted and narrowed his historical vision, 
resulting in a gratuitous disparagement of a nation entitled to 
universal consideration and respectful gratitude for her im- 
mense and perennial contribution to human civilization and 
progress. 


I will not discuss Mr. Gwynn’s allegations and arguments; 
as I rather intend to give my full indorsement to the masterly 
confutation which Mr. John B. Erit makes of your correspon- 
dent’s misstatements and fallacies in the March issue of Tue 
Sicn. And while I, as a loyal American citizen proud of my 
Italian ancestry, wish to lodge my protest against any unfair 
arraignment of either my native or adopted country, I trust 
you will see that in the future your generous hospitality for 
widely divergent ideas and opinions be not misused as a 
spreader of untruths and a weapon for slander of individuals 
or nations. 


FARMINGTON, CONN. SoFiA BUONAMICI. 


Artistic Selection 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have been very much interested and impressed by the type 
of magazine which you edit and for this reason I would like 
to subscribe to it. There are two factors that impress me: 
the first is perhaps the real reason why I wish to subscribe to 
Tue Sicn and is the fineness of the reading material, but 
second, the conspicuous characteristic of your paper is the 
cover, for which you should be highly commended. 

In my opinion, the distinctive cover of this paper, a religious 
one, makes it stand out conspicuously above all the others in 
color, design and its high quality of artistic selection. This 
cover should educate the American mind for the reason that 
its subject matter suggests in its appeal, history and religion 
with its high ideals and aspirations. Most publications, weekly 
and monthly, seem to me to have such a pot-boiled monotonous 
character and color to their covers that I felt I should write 
you this small note of appreciation. 
New York, N. Y. Ernest R. Eaton. 
* 


¢ Remailing 
Epitor or THE SIGN: 


May I make a request in behalf of the “Old People at the 
Little Sisters of the Poor.” 

Will you insert a notice in the Sign-Post requesting those 
who have copies of Tue Sicn which they do not want, to 
send them to the Old People at the Little Sisters of the Poor: 
2006 Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ? 

Current and back issues will be appreciated. 


Curcaco, IL. CuTHsert T1GHE, C.P. 
2 


Early American Nuns 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Like two of your correspondents in THe Siren, I, too, 
would like to add a word on the article calling Mother 
Seton’s the first American nuns. 

At the time the article appeared I concluded that “Ameri- 
can” was meant to signify the first nuns having an American 
foundress and of definite American origin. Yet even this 
statement is not wholly correct for of the first Carmelites 
established here in 1790 three were Maryland women who 
had gone abroad to enter Carmel because there was then 
no community here. Later they returned to their native 
land to make the first American foundation of Carmelites. 

The circumstances of their coming are interesting. At 
Hoogstraeten, near Antwerp, Belgium, one of the Maryland 
Carmelites, Mother Bernadine Matthews, was prioress in 
1789 when she received a letter from her brother, Fr. Ignatius 
Matthews, at St. Thomas Manor, Md., saying: “Now is the 
time to found in this country, for peace is established and 
religion is free.” The spiritual director of the community 


at Hoogstraeten was Fr. Charles Neale, S.J., and his second 
cousin, Mother Mary Margaret Brent, was prioress of the 
Carmelites at Antwerp. Fr. Neale offered some property he 
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had at Chandler’s Point, Md., for a Carmelite foundation 
and Mother Mary Margaret was to lead the little band of 
holy women back to their native land. She died, however, 
before plans were completed for the journey. Finally in 
April, 1790, Motlier Bernadine Matthews, her two nieces, 
Sister Mary Eleanor Matthews and Sister Mary Aloysia 
Matthews, and an English woman, Mother Clare Joseph Dick- 
inson, set sail with Fr. Neale, and after a perilous voyage, 
landed at the private wharf of the Brent plantation, July 10th 
and proceeded to Chandler’s Point. The community later 
removed to Port Tobacco, Fr. Neale having exchanged his 
property for that of Baker Brooke, where there were 860 
acres and a large house high on a hill more suitable for 
their needs. A chapel and a two-room chaplain’s house were 
built and Fr. Neale continued as their spiritual director. He 
was also an able farmer, as the records testify and the nuns 
spun their own cloth from the wool of their sheep and bound 
with sheep skin the books they inscribed by hand. The com- 
munity continued their life of labor, prayer and meditation 
at Mount Carmel until 1831 when they moved to Baltimore. 
Only recently was their original foundation at Port Tobacco 
discovered and a group made up in large part of descendants 
of early Maryland settlers known as the Restorers of Mount 
Carmel are now seeking to restore it as a holy place of 
pilgrimage. 

This therefore was the first convent of nuns in the colonies. 
At New Orleans, the Ursulines had founded a convent in 
1727, but Louisiana then belonged to France. It was in 
1799 that the second American foundation was made by the 
Visitation Nuns at Georgetown, under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Leonard Neale, S.J. He was a brother of Fr. Charles 
Neale, who had brought the Carmelites into the country nine 
years previously. Archbishop Neale is now buried at George- 
town Convent beneath the chapel and venerated by the Visi- 
tandines as their founder in America. 

Being a descendant of the Neales and an Alumna of 
Georgetown Convent I would like these facts made clear 
for the record. 

I am also enclosing a check to renew my subscription to 
Tue Sicn. It has not only always given me pleasure and 
profit, but after reading it I send it to a convert friend in 
England who is enthusiastic about it. 


DorotHy NEALE DIxon. 


Credit Where Due 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

When the Legion of Decency started its splendid campaign 
to raise the moral tone of screen production, the studios 
were snowed under by righteous storms of protests, demands 
and warnings! A hitherto passive public, under sincere and 
active leadership, arose en masse, and by the very might 
of its pen, shocked the Motion Picture Industry into action 
toward the production of clean and worthwhile motion 
pictures. 

But now that this forward movement has gained so much 
ground,—now that the Motion Picture Industry, even though 
coerced, has given evidence of effective cooperation, have 
we been as ready to use the might of our pen in praise of the 
progress made as we were when protest, demand and warn- 
ing were the order of the day? No, we have not! Holly- 
wood has little or nothing in its files to show that the general 
public has noticed the improvement made since our campaign 
started. 

Now, while it is true that the motion picture is not yet 
as clean as it should be, and that the Legion’s task will 
probably involve eternal vigilance,—yet, on the other hand, 
should not the betterment so far obtained be given more than 
apathetic notice, and the Industry rewarded with a congratu- 
latory and encouraging word? 

After all, the Motion Picture Industry must have faced a 


colossal job, and incredible difficulties, in the actual working 
out of the “re-adjustment” which to us spells “Progress.” 
It must have scrapped works already paid for, it must have 
temporarily unbalanced its various organizations, it must 
have faced potential losses at the box office, and; no doubt, 
borne the burden of taunting words from sneering cynics 
within its own ranks, to the very point of utter discourage- 
ment. But despite its surmounting of such obstacles, and the 
fact that noticeable improvement followed its efforts, the 
cynic’s sneer has not been balanced by written nods of appro- 
bation from the general public. But one-tenth of 1% of the 
letters received at the Hays office contain a word of con- 
gratulation or encouragement. 

“Rome was not built in a day’—on which basis those 
whose job it is to rid the motion picture field of objection- 
able features should have evidence that the results so far 
achieved have been noticed and appreciated. If encouraged 
Hollywood may go on trying with an enthusiasm now prob- 
ably lacking, with the progress we hope for, swifter and 
surer! Unnoticed in its conversion, it may plod along 
burdened with the grievance of non-recognition and wholly 
under coercion. 

Should you think the contents of this letter worthy of 
consideration, an editorial word from you will bring Holly- 
wood thousands of “slaps on the back,”’—urging the industry 
to further effort toward the goal of clean and worthwhile 
films,—and this without meaning at all that the laudable 
efforts of the Legion of Decency will be in anyway relaxed. 


New York City Joun T. Stack. 


Epitor’s Note—See Current Fact and Comment for April, 
1936, p. 517 on The Legion of Decency. 


Peiping Letter 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Today a copy of your interesting magazine, THE S1GN, came 
to hand. First of all I read Father Raphael Vance’s article, 
“Campaigning for Christ in Supu.” I found his photograph 
with Father Dominic’s and their six catechists. My old friend, 
Paul Fu, also appears among them. 

I have just read over again Father Raphael’s appealing 
words. I am very much affected, and repeat my prayers to 
thank the Almighty that he has addressed the appeal at the 
end of his article: “I ask THe S1cNn readers to pray for the 
success of this apostolic work.” 

Since the ninth of December of last year our Peiping 
students have twice heroically demonstrated against the so- 
called North China Autonomous Council. Peiping colleges 
have been forced to give reasonless and endless vacations. 
The Catholic University is one of these. 

Since the beginning of this year Peiping and Tientsin 
students have joined a great Association to propagate patriot- 
ism by walking through every small villege in Hopei Province. 

There are thousands of students who have laboriously done 
this duty. They have walked through five counties, many 
small villages, and have seen Churches and gentle missionaries, 
with whom they have talked about many questions, such as 
how to console the villagers’ poor and suffering hearts; how 
to help them obtain daily food; how to save their simple but 
precious souls. 

These students eat what the farmers eat, drink what they 
drink, and live as they live. Now most of the villagers are 
singing the short songs which they have been taught. 

But alas! The students have been forced back to the old 
city, each with a dreadful man standing behind, a pistol in 
hand. The students prepared to see their God. They did not 
feel to die in that way were unworthy. For myself I find a 
better way to prepare for eternity is to campaign for Christ 
everywhere. 


PEIPING, CHINA. ALoysius Pune. 








Constantly at the Front 


Every Catholic is a Member of the Church Militant. 
Always at the Front When in Contact With Non-Catholics 


Very often an end to be reached is 
not in dispute; the methods of attaining 
that end are. The clergy, for instance, 
will agree that the gospel must be 
preached but. may divide. into many 
schools on the question of how it is to 
be preached. Catholics generally will 
concede that every attempt should be 
made to bring all into one fold through 
conversion but will radically differ, on 
how this purpose may be fulfilled. 

Many, too, will short-sightedly regard 
the possibility of their individual con- 
tribution to this purpose as nil, and as- 
sert that conversion is no business of 
theirs. Even if they were to concede 
that it is, or should be, a vital concern 
of every Catholic, there would still re- 
main the difficulty of what can be done. 

A prelate, recently deploring the 
apathy of Catholic laymen in the evan- 
gelization of our native country, declared 
they “are content to bring one or two 
converts into the Church in the course 
of a lifetime. Many do even less than 
that.” Doubtless His Excellency, in a 
meritorious attempt to stimulate, im- 
plied more than he intended. For his 
statement implies that each convert is 
“tagged” as the neophyte of some one 
individual, be the latter priest or lay- 
man, 

Actually, however, a convert is more 
generally than not shaped by many 
hands. The priest baptizing or giving 
instructions may be the proximate but 
in many cases is not the remote and 
primary cause of the conversion. It is 
obvious, of course, that the all important 
and necessary functioning of God’s 
grace is the sole cause of that gift of 
faith which brings one into the Church. 
But where the human agent functions 
the final responsibility for the effect 
can seldom be put to the credit of any 
one individual. 

To take an example: A Catholic 
married a non-Catholic girl before a 
priest. The husband in many ways 
demonstrated the value he placed on his 
faith but carefully avoided an exposi- 
tion of it unless she sought it. Tom, his 
friend, was in a different position and 
acted differently. When the wife, shortly 
after the christening of her first child, 
was baptized, Tom, who had directly 


By John Gilland Brunini 


worked to that end, was her godfather. 
But did Tom convert her? Certainly no 


more than her husband, if possibly more 


than other Catholics with whom she 
came in contact. Or did the priest, who 
gave her instructions, convert her? The 
question can be asked but it need not 
be answered. The answer is not im- 
portant. 

It is important, however, for the in- 
dividual Catholic to question himself as 
to what he is actually doing toward the 
great work of bringing into reality “one 
fold and one Shepherd.” This can be 
done without the faintest suggestion 
that he should seize the nearest soap- 
box and harangue any who will listen 
to him. Or that he should buttonhole his 
nearest neighbor and speak to him about 
the Fall of Man and the Resurrection. 

But the question should be asked be- 
cause every Catholic, whether he pon- 
ders it or not, is a member of the 
Church Militant, a soldier in the uni- 
form of Baptism and Confirmation, and 
a member of an army which is con- 
stantly at the front. And, startling as 
it may seem, no one in that army can be 
anywhere than at some front, wherever 
he is in contact with those not of his 
faith. 

One does not need a priest to tell us 
this from the pulpit. It is in the com- 


_mon experience. of every American 


Catholic who lives after all in a civili- 
zation which is essentially Protestant. 
And it is in relationship with that world 
that each is in a very definite sense 
standing as a guard of the Church Mili- 
tant. 


N the fulfillment of the duties of that 

guard lies the best work which 
the average layman can accomplish for 
the: conversion of the world. Those 
duties simply are the living of a truly 
Catholic life. Example as more effec- 
tive than words is a platitude. And there 
can be no earthly statistician who can 
compute how tremendously influential 
the example of truly Catholic lives is in 


‘the whole matter of American conver- 


sions, 

We implicitly recognize this when we 
deplore the scandal individuals precipi- 
tate—a Catholic marrying out of the 
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As Such He Is a Soldier 


Church, one who attends Mass spas- 
modically if at all, any serious derelic- 
tion of a clergyman. Our emotion is 
largely concerned with the effect it will 
have on that other world which is not: 
Catholic but which is apt to argue from 
the particular to the general and rea-: 
son that because one Catholic is lax, one 
priest weak, all are. 

This opportunity of contributing to 
the work of conversion is present to 
every Catholic as an inescapable duty. 
But there are other opportunities which 
come-to many and certainly to most 
who have more intimate and friendly 
contact with non-Catholics. They can- 
not be seized without preparation and 
sadly enough many can take no ad- 
vantage of them. These opportunities 
are those which involve an explanation 
of the truths of Catholicism. 


ERTAIN social codes have grown 

up without seeming definition and 
one of them is that which frowns on 
any discussion of “religion” in an aver- 
age-numbered group. “It is too, too 
devastating,” your modern hostess 
would tell you. And indeed it might be 
if a sole apologetically well-versed 
Catholic at a dinner table were to seize 
even the philosophical openings given 
him by his fellow guests. 

Despite this social ban, however, the 
subject of religion will not down. Pe- 
culiarly, and not peculiarly, it is more 
often introduced by a non-Catholic who 
takes a Catholic aside to acquaint him 
with his admiration only to add: “I can- 
not understand how you can be a Cath- 
olic,” or “Do you really believe there is 
an after life?” or “How can an intelli- 
gent person, like you, blindly subscribe 
to doctrine?” Indeed the subject has 
an attraction which seemingly is more 
operative in the non-Catholic than in 
the Catholic. 

Naturally very much of this attraction 
is not based on a desire for truth. Very 
often it derives from any other consid- 
eration but that—the wish to prove an- 
other’s ignorance, to show the falsity of 
Catholicism, even to vent indirectly a 
little ill-concealed hate. The percentage 
of those with open minds is not large, 
nor is the.-stratum of bitterness very 
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much below the surface. And when the 
subject is introduced it is oftentimes 
done so casually that it is embarked 
upon without the other’s immediate 
realization. 


REMEMBER a conversation I had 

with a newspaperman which began 
as a political discussion and then took a 
sudden nose dive into religion through 
his remark: “Well, I would have voted 
for Al Smith, whom I consider the best 
intellect in the country, had it not been 
for his faith.” When I innocently asked 
“Why his faith?” I received the answer 
which I now know is a stock one—“Be- 
cause faith is a surrender of the intel- 
lect and constitutes a ‘blind spot.’ ” 

Doubtless I was overly tempted to use 
the argumentum ad hominem but the 
opportunity was too good to miss. My 
friend quickly admitted that logically he 
had set his intellect up as a god and 
became equally quickly silenced when 
I demonstrated that his periods of being 
drunk, and he cheerfully acknowledged 
there were many, involved a shameful 
and illogical treatment of “his god.” 

Obviously he was interested only in 
“making a point” against me and inci- 
dentally expressing his contempt of dog- 
matic faith. Certainly I was in no po- 
sition to tell if I had done any good but 
at least I think I convinced him that if 
he was to maintain proper respect for 
“his god” he necessarily had to lead a 
different type of life. And I very much 
fancy that the change was the god and 
not the life, if any change at all was 
made. 

There is, too, the story of the priest 
on a trolley who was engaged in con- 
versation by a stranger. The topic sud- 
denly veered into the religious and the 
stranger, as they passed a cathedral, 
launched on an arraignment of the 
Church, which rapidly became a mono- 
logue. He was much exercised over 
the amount of money which had been 
expended on that particular magnificent 
house of worship. “The poor! the poor !” 
The priest listened quietly. And as the 
man, warming more and more to his 
subject, became first indignant and then 
caustic, the priest still maintained silence. 

“Well, haven’t you got anything to 
say? Don’t you think it’s a good argu- 
ment ?” 

“No, I don’t. It’s not even new—it’s 
old stuff.” 

“Old? Why who—” 

Arrived at his destination, the priest 
arose but administered the coup de grace: 
“Judas Iscariot.” 

We cannot tell what effect was pro- 


duced in the man’s mind. If he was a 


reasonable man he would have had to 
adniit his defeat. But the besting of 
another in an argument is all too often 
a Pyrrhic victory. Here the priest had 
met an enemy advance into his territory 
and defeated it; doubtless, wisely, he 


would not have attempted an invasion 
of his own. 

It is this distinction which Cath- 
olic laymen might keep in mind. We 
cannot all be active proselytizers but we 
should be prepared to advance where 
possible and above all not to be forced 
into a rout. Defense or advance is best 
left to the individual case but a shirking 
of duty is implicit if one or the other 
tactic is not adopted. 

Actually non-Catholics in goodly per- 
centage do come to Catholics with hon- 
est and sincere approach. On the basis 
of their intentions the latters’ response 
should be weighed. But this implies 
the possession of necessary knowledge 
of the principles and tenets of the 
Church, their interdependence on one 
another and relation to a fixed body of 
truth, and the ability to expound them. 
The Catholic who must remain silent, 
through the inability of ignorance, is to 
say the least in an unhappy position. 

“Why do you not eat meat on Fri- 
day ?” 

“Well, the Church tells me I mustn’t.” 

This answer is adequate for a Cath- 
olic, perhaps, but not for another. Sim- 
iliarly is that given in THe Sicn re- 
cently: “The reason of this precept is 
threefold: to repress the desire for meat, 
to elevate the mind more easily to divine 
things, and to satisfy for sins by doing 
penance.” It can only be adequate for 
one who accepts at least some of the 
truths of Catholicism. 


HAT meaning has penance to one 

who denies sin and immortality? 
Or the elevation of the mind to divine 
things to one whio believes solely in an 
earth-bound life? Trivial as the precept 
may seem to its propounder, it can only 
be effectively answered by harking back 
to the fundamentals of Catholic belief. 
And this is true of very many non- 
Catholic questions. 

“In love, there are no little proofs,” 
Princess Bibesco replied to a man who 
asked: “Do you think God cares whether 
you eat meat or fish on Fridays?” Nat- 
urally he was not prepared to have her 
go immediately to the roots of the mat- 
ter. But even if unexpectedly he found 
himself beyond his depths, he had been 
given something to think about instead 
of securing himself in the hoped-for po- 
sition of sneering at her blind adherence 
to an arbitrary and meaningless regula- 
tion. 

It may be sufficient to say that Cath- 
olics are human, have their failings, and 
are apt to fall into grievous sin; but 
how much more telling on those lati- 
tudinarians, who strangely insist on per- 
fection in others, is the statement that 
the Catholic calls a sin “a sin” and not 
“a spring blossom.” It is vital, Ches- 
terton argues, in pointing out Mary 
Stuart as an adulteress to remember that 
she did recognize adultery as a sin and 


not the dispensation of a queen. And 
vital, too, to remember that the con- 
demnation should be of the sin and not 
the woman. 

Again it is impossible to explain sat- 
isfactorily why Catholics go to Mass 
every Sunday by saying: “We were 
taught to do so.” Obedience can be 
put down as a virtue, of course, but 
here there is involved something very 
much more epic and it is a poor Cath- 
olic who cannot advance a more cogent 
reason for assisting at the great Sacri- 
fice. His questioner may let him go 
but he is apt to feel balked, if not con- 
firmed in a preconceived notion that 
Catholicism is largely a religion of do- 
ing what one is told without even know- 
ing why. 


T must be admitted that many ques- 

tions which confront Catholics are 
concerned with those things which 
are in the relation of leaves to the 
trunk. Explain the leaf but do not trou- 
ble me with anything beyond it, the 
non-Catholic often says in effect. Ex- 
plain the nun but do not give me an 
exposition of the value of asceticism and 
above all do not give me a dissertation 
on all-absorbing love of God. Explain 
Franciscan poverty but do not talk about 
losing the world to gain one’s soul. 

Sincerity can be gauged by the will- 
ingness or unwillingness to have the leaf 
traced back to the branch, the trunk 
and the root. Actually there is nothing 
in what the Church teaches which does 
not derive from the root, nothing in her 
belief and practice which does not stem 
from the body of truth of which she is 
the sole possessor and guardian. But 
if the non-Catholic will accept only the 
best possible explanation of the leaf, 
perhaps some day he will be willing to 
consider the branch. But at least the 
Catholic should give some intimation 
that the leaf is not unrelated to the 
whole tree. 

Numerous indications point to the fact 
that, in more cases than it is pleasant 
to think, the layman is often at a loss. If 
honest with himself, he may later have 
to admit that he does not know as much 
about Catholicism as he might. If his 
faith is not strong, he may even suffer 
its further weakening through listening 
to arguments whose fallacy he is not 
equipped to detect. Constant contact 
with such fallacy leads to the final dis- 
aster—a complete loss of faith. 

It can be inferred that much of the 
“leakage” from the Church can be 
traced to such indirect and insidious in- 
fluences. The guard at the front not 
only fails in his duty but goes over to 
the enemy. Possibly the problem may 
be traced back to the non-effectiveness 
of religious education. Be that as it 
may, it does not relieve the Catholic of the 
responsibility of equipping himself to 
serve as he should. 





Poetry Looks Out for Herself 


By Julia Kernan 


THE Catholic Poetry Society of America in Cele- 
brating its Fifth Anniversary Can Point to a 
Unique Contribution to American Literary Life. 


QO; the lot of all artists, that of the 
poet is perhaps the most difficult. He 
writes because he has to, not because 
he expects to be appreciated ; but because 
he has a mission he cannot remain silent, 
and his message is, for material reasons, 
hard to deliver. Unlike the painter and 
the sculptor, he cannot wait for discovery 
by some future generation; yet his art is 
the least adaptable to time and circum- 
stance. It permits of no compromises. 
Indeed it bears no relation at all to the 
physical aspect of things, but is concerned 
with their pure essence, their interior 
significance. ‘ 

The Catholic poet, especially, fared ill 
in this country in the money-grubbing 
days of the 1920’s. Not only was he 
thought a misfit and a drone in a world 
of practical-minded men, but he openly 
professed a system of values whose gods 
were not theirs. In a day when every 
expression of materialistic and com- 
munistic thought, rhyme or prose, was 
welcomed as a novelty, his output was 
considered propaganda, and outmoded 
propaganda at that. 
world was turned toward an era of better 
living—by which was meant greater 
abundance of bodily comforts—and there 
was no looking back at outworn systems 
and beliefs, no matter how full of charm 
and tradition they might be. 

Of course only a few years later, poets, 
mystics, and other so-called visionaries 
were vindicated. .The house of cards 
collapsed, and they alone were left with 
their possessions untouched. All of which 
leads to the story of how Catholic poetry 
conducted herself in the crisis. She took 
a leaf from the book of her opponents and 
organized. So well, indeed, that on April 
26th of this year, the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America, in celebrating its 
fifth anniversary, could point to a growth 
in membership, interest and benefits to 
members, unparalleled by any association 
of poets in this country or abroad. 

To return to the beginnings of the So- 
ciety: Not all Americans were taken up 
with the pursuit of Mammon in those 
years of the boom and before the crisis. 
What was already known as the Catholic 
literary renaissance. (it might otherwise 
be described as the dawn of a Catholic- 
American consciousnéss in literary mat- 
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ters) was well under way, and in form- 
ing their Society the poets could count 
upon the sympathy and support of Catho- 
lic editors who have never been found 
wanting at such a moment. They have 
generously opened their pages to Catholic 
poets. These editors and those associated 
with them were therefore familiar with 
the problems of our Catholic poets, their 
need of unity, and of a common ground 
for discussion. 

First to achieve unity: The Catholic 
Poetry Society after electing officers, 
academy members, a chaplain and ex- 
ecutive secretary, and securing quarters 
in New York at 386 Fourth Avenue, 
launched) a membership campaign 
throughout the country. Membership 
was open to all, and generous space was 
given the new society in the Catholic 
press. Quick response came from many 
unexpected sources, from those who write 
poetry and those who love and appreciate 
it; from Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. For as poetry is not the privilege 
of poets only, Catholic -poetry is not the 
property of those within the Faith. 
Many without the Church find comfort 
and help in a non-materialistic view of 
life, and in an art which gives voice to 
spiritual aspirations. 

From the scattered membership of the 
Catholic Poetry Society throughout the 
country, it soon became possible to form 
local units of persons having the same 
interests in cultural matters. Local of- 
ficers were elected, and each unit now 
functions in its community as a nucleus of 
poetry lovers who meet to discuss their 
problems with others whose interests and 
viewpoints are the same, and whose criti- 
cism is often helpful. Contact with these 
groups and with each of its members is 
maintained by the main office of the 
Catholic Poetry Society through a bi- 
monthly news organ, The Bulletin, which 
is sent them free of charge. 


S a means of publication has been 
the chief problem of the poet, the 
Society had so progressed by 1934 that 
it was able to answer his primary need 
by the issuance of the magazine Spirit. 
Conducted on ingenious lines this pub- 
lication provides the poet members of the 
association with the privilege of helping 
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themselves. Those members whose poetry 


is accepted by Spirit are paid upon pub- 
lication at a rate comparing favorably 
with that for poetry anywhere. Accept- 
ance, however, is by no means a foregone 
conclusion, and it is in its judgment and 
criticism of the work submitted to Spirit 
—even poems which are not accepted may 
receive lengthy criticism—that the Cath- 
olic Poetry Society fulfills its most neces- 
sary and difficult role. Not only is it the 
only Catholic poetry magazine published 
today, but the maintenance of the highest 


literary standards have made it, objec-- 


tively considered, the best magazine of 
verse published in America. Its literary 
merit is attested by its large percentage 
of non-Catholic subscribers, by its use in 
college literature classes, and by the fre- 
quent reprinting of its material in secular 
periodicals and anthologies, 


HUS the Catholic Poetry Society 
provided a forum for the considera- 
tion of problems of inspiration and tech- 


nique. The editors of Spirit do not believe. 


that because a poem submitted expresses 
a truth of Catholic dogma or deals with 


religious matters it is necessarily one 


they would wish to publish; indeed a 
great mass of their poetry deals with 
secular subjects. They realize that Cathol- 
icism does not make art easy; rather it 
deprives it of facile instruments and 
bars its course in many places. What it 
does do is to raise its level. 

An examination of the poems printed 
in this magazine shows that the editors 
are not blind to new considerations of 
form. In this respect they consider the 
Catholic poet as free as any other. The 
art which germinates and grows in a 
Catholic humanity admits of an infinity 
of methods, and it would be vain to im- 
pose a technique or a style or a system 
of rules which could be called those of 
Catholic art. In the revolutionary period 
in which we are living the Catholic poet 
is confronted with new materials, some- 
times of rare beauty, but not in them- 
selves sufficient to regenerate or renew 
the art of poetry. To judge their value, 
the Catholic poet is furnish with an’ un- 
erring instrument of selection, | the 
guidance of the Thomist doctrine on art. 

So the Catholic Poetry Society in giv- 
ing her members a sense of solidarity, 
material support and a spiritual compass, 
has fulfilled the duty of a wise guide who 
sets her members, well equipped upon the 
broad road, each free to carry out his 
inspiration in his own way. 
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Tue organ could still be heard, 
pealing inside the castle chapel; the 
court of honor was full of a noisy, 
happy, many-colored crowd, and at the 
top of the steps, framed by the portal, 
smiling’ in the sunshine, the bride and 
groom received the cheers and tumultu- 
ous congratulations of their friends. . It 
was clear that both were much beloved, 
and that their union was full of 
promise. Some of the older guests wept, 
especially the lowly women of the coun- 
tryside. The young laughed, shouted, 
clapped their hands. Baldello stood 
very straight and tall, his face full of 
emotion, and—it must be said—of 
pride, too. Ornella, her hand upon his 
arm, leaned against him as if asking 
mutely for protection. He could feel 
that she was trembling. 

Wave upon wave, the cries and ac- 
clamations broke out. All around them 
was a sea of silks and satins, velvets and 
brocades, lace, gold, and gems. Kins- 
men, allies, the great nobles and the 
minor nobles of the district, in superb 
procession came after them down the 
steps, and across the court, passing be- 
tween the mass of peasants, retainers, 
men-at-arms, who swarmed to see the 
eldest son of their lord married. Then 
came pages carrying large  salvers 
loaded with comfits and sweets, which 
in an instant disappeared, and the 
almoner with a bag from which he 
drew coins of gold and silver and 
tossed them by handfuls among the surg- 
ing, struggling crowd. In the great 
hall, the triple banqueting table was 
spread with lavish splendor, and 
musicians in the gallery greeted, with a 
sweep of stringed instruments, the 
triumphal entrance of the bridal train. 

“You chose without considering 
temporal advantage,” a friend bent to 
Baldello’s ear to whisper, “and you win 
the fairest woman I know.” 

“I chose as my soul knew,” the 
answer came back proudly, “and my 
wife is sky-high above you and me.” 

The old Lord Federico, red in the 
face, more bluff and more rugged than 
of wont, boasted facetiously with his 
intimates. “Did you ever see a lovelier 
bride? Y’faith, I never did! I chose 


her for him, you know, my eldest son; 
it meant something to me.” 

But all individual remarks and voices 
were lost in the general roar of festive 
conversation and laughter, the clinking 
of dishes and glasses, the odor of viands, 
the strains of subdued music. 


The 





End of Exile 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 


guests were using silver forks already 
in Italy, while in England knives alone 
were in fashion, with handles of horn. 
The feast had been for some two hours 
in progress when a harassed majordomo 
spoke low in Baldello’s ear. 

“Messer, there is a gentleman without 
who desires urgently to speak with you. 
He says it is very important.” 

“Bid him come in.” 

“Messer, he will not. He arrived on 
horseback, with one servant only, and 
says he has no wedding garment.” 

“The churl! Give him wine, and tell 
him te drink my health. I cannot leave 
the table.” 

An hour later the rubicund and sated 
company arose, and the bridegroom 
bethought him of the cavalier who had 
asked to see him. Baldetto was perfectly 
clear in the head, which some of the 
guests were not. 

“Where is that gentleman who wished 
to see me ?” he asked of a passing servant. 

“In the library, Messer. He said he 
would wait.” 

Baldello lifted the heavy velvet cur- 
tain, wondering who the unbidden visi- 
tor might be. A man was sitting at the 
massive table with a map spread in 
front of him. Beside him were a flagon 
and an empty glass. His hand shaded 
his face. Then he turned and Baldello 
cried out: “My lord Cardinal !” 

“Hush, boy! And first of all let me 
beg your pardon for disturbing you on 
such a day as this .. .” 


* UT, we had entreated Your Emi- 
nence ... and the honor would 
have been so... .” 

“IT must crave a thousand pardons, 
Baldello. It had seemed impossible that 
I should come. Then I received orders 
concerning a league, and it became im- 
perative that I should see you and speak 
with you. In truth, it would have been 
more courteous to wait until tomorrow, 
but I did not dare to risk a delay.” 

“Your Eminence could never be any- 
thing but highly welcome. And this day 
in particular.” 

“T am not so sure about today?” 

“Today and always. May I ask if 
Your Eminence has dined?” 

“Not yet. But it is of no conse- 
quence. I am a soldier and on cam- 
paign.” 

“T will order at once.” 

“No, Baldello. Wait a moment. I 
want to speak to you first, and then you 
can go back to your guests, and I will 
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. . I have already 
drunk -to--yeur-«health, as. you com- 
manded me.” 

“T beg Your Eminence’s pardon. I 
had no idea.” 

“No apologies, amigo. 


eat a bite and go. . 


I drank right 
heartily. Now listen to me. That 
black-dyed scoundrel Bernabo Visconti, 
after promising submission, has again 
defied the Holy See and is in open re- 
bellion. I am going to-surround him at 
Melegnano: . All. decent men have had 
enough of him and of his iniquities. His 
crimes are as the sands of the sea. This 
time I am going to crush him, and there 
will be an end of his politics and of his 
treachery.” 

“Has Your Eminence men enough ?” 


HE Chieftain laughed, a trifle bit- 

terly. “A searching question, Bal- 
dello! His Holiness wrote the other 
day to ask me what I had done with the 
sums he sent me from Avignon. I sent 
him back a-wagon-load-of keys of cities 
by way of answer, cities I have brought 
back to his obedience. I smash one 
lordling and I buy another, just as I 
see what each will do. I have never 
had money enough to pay the troops, 
though my own fortune has gone into 
the enterprise to the last copper. Now 
I must form a League. There is that 
serpent in Milan. If I can get Este, 
Parma, Verona, princes and people, to 
join and support the Holy See, we can 
wipe out Visconti, and I believe we shall 
have peace at last. I came to ask you 
and your father to join the League.” 

“My father is the one to ask, Emi- 
nenza. He has the men and the money. 
I am yours already, you know.” 

“As an officer of the Guard, yes. But 
I want you with me on active service. 
I have already written to His Holiness, 
and he has given me leave to transfer 
you from the body of the Guards, that 
is if you are willing, to my immediate 
command. I want very much to have 
you with me, Baldello. Some day I 
will tell you why. The service is less 
honorable, or more honorable, as one 
looks at it. One has to be all soldier. 
Do you accept ?” 

“T accept.” 

“Very well, then. In three, four days’ 
time, you will join me in Verona. Now 
call your father that I may speak with 
him.” 

“May I call Ornella first, your 
Eminence? She would so wish to see 
you.” 
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“By all means! That I may wish her 
happiness.” 

She appeared upon the threshold like 

vision, a vision of loveliness and 
purity, virginal herself, and robed and 
veiled in white. Albornoz. started, evi- 
dently struck by her appearance as Bal- 
dello had been that first time he saw her 
at Torralta. Then a great courtesy and 
sweetness filled the strong face. Ornella 
bent the knee, intending to kiss the 
Cardinal’s ring, but there was no ring 
on the hard, brown hand, so she kissed 
the fingers instead. 

“My Lady,” he said with grave 
tenderness, “I pray God to bless you 
and to preserve your happiness always. 
[he most precious, the priceless thing in 
this world, is the woman who is like 
you.” 

Together they asked for his blessing, 
kneeling to receive it, and he stood gaz- 
ing at them. “I am only a poor soldier, 
hardened with fighting. Sometimes I 
almost forget the Archbishop of Toledo 
and the Prince of the Church; but today 
I am glad that I have power to bless.” 
Over them he made the Cross, then his 
hands rested a moment upon their heads, 
and Ornella always remembered the 
look upon his face, the luminous gleam 
of the brief smile. 


WO days later, Baldello rode forth 
at the head of the company he had 
assembled. His father was to follow 
shortly with two hundred lances, which 
meant three men and two horses to 
each lance, but Baldello had the 
Cardinal’s orders and could not. wait. 
Only, as he was setting forth, a mes- 
senger from his Chief brought word 
that he was not to proceed to Verona 
but to go instead to Romagna to rein- 
force the troops which were besieging 
at Imola, a stronghold of the rebel 
Ordelaffi. The Cardinal’s men had been 
at this siege a long time already, and 
the castle was so stoutly defended that 
it had been impossible to take it, and the 
besiegers had grown weary with wait- 
ing. The strange thing here was that it 
was a woman who was holding the fort, 
Madonna Cia, wife of the lord Giovanni 
Ordelafi. He himself was being be- 
sieged in another of his castles further 
south, but he had ordered his wife to 
entrench herself in the stronghold of 
Imola and not to surrender under any 
consideration. She had with her her 
son, a boy scarce in his teens and her 
daughters and other damsels. And her 
soldiers were a mere handful; but she 
was a woman of indomitable courage 
and her lord had bidden her to hold out. 
Food grew insufficient, and so also am- 
munitions; but Cia would not yield. 
The engineers of the besieging troops 
began to dig underground passages by 
which they might penetrate secretly 
within the fort. 
The father of Madonna: Cia, fearing 


that she and her 
children would 
meet death 
rather than sur- 
render, begged 
the Commander- 
in-Chief to per- 
mit him to pass 
in that he might 
persuade her to 
surrender, but 
she answered 
him unflinching- 
ly: “Sir, when 
you gave me as 
a bride to my 
lord, you bade 
me. honor and 
obey him. He 
has bidden me 
now to hold this 
castle at all 
costs, and so I 
shall obey him.” 
The father went 
out in tears and 
repeated her 
answer, and the 
besiegers them- 
selves were in 
admiration at so 
great fortitude 
in a woman. 
Over their wine 
in the evening, 
the Cardinal’s 
men were dis- 
cussing the 
event and Bal- 
dello, who had 
but then = ar- 
rived, was im- 
pressed as they 
were. “I have a 
wife at home,” 
he said, “and I 
do not think 
that she would 
answer __ differ- 
ently. But I am not sure that I like 
this constraining of a woman.” 

“Woman, Sir? The only womanly 
thing about her is her gown; and they 
are rebels, these Ordelaffi. They should 
be liege to the Holy See for they are 
nobles within its territory, and they 
have revolted. They must be brought 
to .obedience, like the other lords who 
go and seek masters abroad.” 

Baldello was silent for he knew the 
justice of the remark. In the morning 
he saw how desperate was the position 
of the besieged. The engineers had 
erected tall turrets from which the cata- 
pults shot great stones into the fortifi- 
cations, and the walls had been broken 
at various points and were evidently 
tottering, while below the castle the men 
were working feverishly to complete 
their underground passage. Simultane- 
ously the attacking troops burst into the 
court, where a furious fight awaited 





ALBORNOZ HAD FALLEN TO HIS KNEES 


them, and a big rock from one of the 
catapults broke down the outer wall. 

At the side of the commander-in 
chief, Baldello rushed in through the 
breach. At the threshold of the great hall 
they paused. It was vast and cold and 
gloomy; but from the doorway which 
they had forced, a flood of light entered 
with them. A woman, tall in her 
majesty, stood waiting for them, hold- 
ing her son by the hand. Behind them 
a group of damsels, frightened and yet 
composed. 


HE woman spoke, gravely and dis- 

tinctly: “Sirs, I surrender.” The 
bearded Captain dropped his sword and 
stood unarmed. “I ask of you safe- 
conduct to my husband for myself and 
my children,” she continued; “and for 
these damsels. If any of my men are 
living still, I beg that they may accom- 
pany me on my journey.” 
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AND WAS THE FIRST TO KISS THE HEM OF THE POPE’S MANTLE 


“Whatever you ask is already 
granted, Madonna. Do you wish to 
leave now?” 

“I ask one hour, Sir, to prepare my 
baggage and to see my wounded.” 

“At your pleasure, my lady.” Then 
he turned to a subaltern: “Change the 
flag and pick up the wounded. No re- 
prisals, you understand.” 


O Baldello, a silent witness, assisted 

at the surrender of the castle of 
Imola which has passed into history. 
When Madonna Cia left the hall, the 
two men escorted her as far as the 
door, and Baldello forgot that she was 
a rebel, he thought only of her heroic 
defense and bent and courteously kissed 
her hand. Quickly she raised her eyes, 
and the tears came irto them: “Thank 
you, Messer,” she murmured swiftly, 
“thank you.” For one instant she had 
remembered she was a woman. Then, 


brave and self-controlled, she went on 
to rejoin her lord at Forli, and the 
Commander sent the keys of the castle 
to Albornoz. A _ small garrison re- 
mained, but the troops now were all 
being sent toward Ferrara and upper 
Italy, where the League was to close 
around the forces of Visconti and de- 
stroy his power. 

That last battle of San Raffaele, too, 
is history. Baldello was moving up 
slowly with his men, frequently ob- 
structed by unfriendly Communes or by 
detachments of mercenaries in the serv- 
ice of the northern princes. He had 
grown lean and bronzed with spending 
the whole day in the saddle and in the 
open, and continual fighting had hard- 
ened and tempered him. During these 
days his admiration for his chief, the 
Cardinal, increased immensely. For he 
saw that it was a hard and arduous 
thing for a churchman to be in command 


of an army; fatigue and anxiety were 
his portion every day; and in Albornoz 
there was the fine diplomatist as well 
as the seasoned soldier. He seemed to 
know instinctively when he could treat 
instead of giving battle, and he won as 
many cities by compromise and leniency 
as he did by strenuous fighting. 


HE young Captain had been ordered 

to join the League forces in 
the northwest, but the operations in 
Romagna delayed him and he learned, 
before he reached the spot, of the great 
battle of San Raffaele, of the defeat and 
overthrow of the human monster Vis- 
conti, of the complete triumph of the al- 
lied armies under the Cardinal’s leader- 
ship. Baldello was going up by forced 
marches, eager to arrive, spurring his 
men foward, but, halting at an inn in 
Liguria, he found it full of gentlemen 
of the League who were returning, and 
who gave him the great news. They 
had broken the power of Visconti, and 
all the roads were open for the return 
of the Pontiff from beyond the Alps. 

“Where is the Cardinal?” Baldello 
enquired eagerly. 

“On his way to Viterbo. He has 
begged our Lord the Pope to come at 
once from France, and he has gone to 
prepare the castle at Viterbo to receive 
him.” 

“Do you know if there are any or- 
ders for me?” 

“We have not heard, Messer. His 
Eminence invited all the nobles who be- 
long to the League to assemble at 
Viterbo to welcome His Holiness upon 
his arrival; but some time will probably 
elapse before that event, and the 
Cardinal will notify us. At present we 
are going home.” 

Something like a mirage floated be- 
fore the eves or the mental vision of 
Alfani: the tower, the orange-garden 
in scented bloom, white-veiled Ornella, 
his mother. “Going home?” he ques- 
tioned absently. ‘Why of course, Sir! 
Where else should we go? We have 
‘fought the good fight,’ in the word of 
Holy Scripture, the enemy is overcome, 
and now we must go home to furbish 
our arms and don our mantles of velvet 
until our Lord the Pope comes.” 

Baldello was of two minds, and he ate 
his dinner slowly. The fighting was 
over, thank Heaven. But these men had 
been dismissed, and he had not. He had 
made no report to his chief, and clearly 
his duty was to make it before he went 
on leave. The temptation was very 
strong to deviate slightly toward the 
East on his way southward toward 
Viterbo and to spend just one day, or 
even two hours, in the beloved refuge of 
Torralta. But all the native austerity 
of the young man’s soul, his strong 
sense of duty as a soldier, revolted 
against this alluring form of dallying. 
He must go to Viterbo first, by the 
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shortest way and report to his chief. 
But every hour that came between that 
dream of his affections and tie izimedi- 
ate fulfillment of his duty seemed to 
him too long. The reckoning settled, 
he mounted immediately and his men 
wondered at his haste. 

“We go to Viterbo,” he said. “His 
Eminence is there and may have orders 
for us.” Then, riding ahead of them, 
he began to sing, loud and clear, and 
the troopers joined him: 


“Fair as the rose is my dear, 


Fair as roses in the morning...” 


Two of the older troopers nudged one 
another. “He’s always blithe, good or 
evil come! He must have been born 
smiling.” And they could not forbear 
smiling themselves, though they were 
tired and had hoped for a long leave. 

On the second day, as they went, they 
met a man riding at full speed. He 
drew rein when he perceived them and 
approached the gallant figure at their 
head. : 

“Your pardon, Messer, but are you 
perchance Messer Baldello Alfani?” 

“tam.” 

“His Eminence told me I would prob- 
ably find you on the road leading 
toward Viterbo. But I was to seek you 
until I found you. I have a letter for 
you, Messer.” 


HE paper was large, carefully folded 
and sealed, but the message was 
short. “Join me in the Castle of Viter- 
bo. I must see you at once. Albornoz.” 
“You are one of His Eminence’s 
couriers? I remember your face. Say 
that you found me under way to rejoin 
him and that I hope to be in Viterbo 
tomorrow. My men and I will not 
sleep tonight.” The man saluted and 
turned back. Light, swift horses, ex- 
ceptional horsemanship, and changes at 
different points of the route, enabled the 
estaffettes to gain several hours of 
vantage on the ordinary rider. On the 
following day Baldello rode _ into 
medieval Viterbo, as he had said. The 
narrow stone streets echoed to the hoofs 
of the horses and he alighted about noon 
in front of the Rocca, the great rectangu- 
lar fortress built in the Spanish style, 
with formidable walls, ramparts, and 
turrets, which Albornoz had erected as 
a base when he began his campaign to 
win back the States of the Church to 
the obedience of the Holy See. Baldello 
was amazed at the size and the strength 
of the construction which is still stand- 
ing, almost perfect, to our own day. The 
halls were magnificent in space, and 
noble in their grave architecture. A 
few had even received the adornment of 
frescoes. 

The Cardinal, being in command, oc- 
cupied the apartments of the Castellano, 
a fine suite with a reception-room and a 
chapel. And here Baldello came to 


‘Cardinal 


him. There was no questioning the joy 
of their meeting. Bright eyes, beam- 
ing faces, tight, eloquent gripping of 
hands. Two tall figures, both lean and 
bronzed, and in the accoutrement of 
soldiers. But, almost immediately, the 
sank back into the great 
leathern arm-chair. He still gazed, 
smiling and happy, into the face of the 
young man. “I told that courier he 
would meet you on the road to Viterbo. 
Am I not a good guesser? And poor 
Madonna Ornella still waiting at Tor- 
ralta! I feel quite guilty about it. But, 
boy, His Holiness left Avignon on the 
30th day of April, a triumphal proces- 
sion through the cities of France, and 
the only person who is grieving is our 
dear cousin, the King Most Christian, 
who flattered himself that he could keep 
the Pope indefinitely within his own do- 
main. The whole Catholic world is 
against it, and I think we have made a 
safe road for him now. The Pope is 
coming back to Rome.” 

“IT knew he would, Eminenza, and I 
know to whom we owe it.” 

“You may be wrong there, amigo. 
We owe it first to God Almighty... 
and then to many others who helped me. 
You must not go on leave yet, Baldello. 
I need you. I need men I can trust 
around me. Our task is not finished 
until we see the Pontiff seated in the 
Chair which is properly his: the throne 
of Peter. Will you stay with me, or 
with him, until this is done?” 

“T will undoubtedly stay with Your 
Eminence as long as you have need of 
me.” 

“Ay, Baldello. But he may have need 
of you still when I shall be beyond 
reach.” 

“Your Eminence is surely not think- 
ing of leaving us? Not returning to 
Toledo ?” 

The Cardinal laughed. 
my boy. There are longer journeys. I 
have been ill for weeks now and I 
stayed in the saddle because I had to. I 
dare say I have fever at the present mo- 
ment, if I should let the leech come and 
tell me about it. I realize that it is almost 
over with Albornoz.” 


ALDELLO wished to protest, but the 

Cardinal raised his hand. ‘That is 
why I asked you to come to me now. I 
want you to make me a promise.” 

“I will make the promise, my lord 
Cardinal, but Your Eminence is discour- 
aged today. Many men are sick, and they 
get well and live. And long lives too!” 

“T will not gainsay you; and I hope I 
am not more credulous than other people, 
but a singular thing happened to me one 
day last year in the mountains. I was 
riding through a crowded village, among 
people who were cheering me, and I 
stopped a moment at the church to pray. 
As I was coming down the steps, an old, 
old woman held out her hand for alms, 


“Not Toledo,: 


peering the while into my face. I hada 
curious sense that the past and the future 
were before her. I gave the alms, and 
she said to me: “My lord, you will obtain 
the thing you desire: but you will never 
see Rome again!” 

“Preposterous!” Baldello broke forth 
indignantly. “Some witch!” 

“Nay, she made me think rather of 
Anna the Prophetess who never left the 
temple ‘by fastings and prayers serving 
night and day.’ I was perfectly well at 
the time. In the autumn I got the fevers, 
I have never been well since. 


** F Your Eminence would only come 

to Torralta, I am sure we could cure 
you. Ornella is a wonderful nurse. And 
so is my mother.” 

“Ah, boy! Now you tempt me! Tor- 
ralta, Ornella, your mother! What have 
we soldiers to do with a family? Bal- 
dello, I want you to promise me that you 
will go to Rome with our lord the Pope, 
whatever may happen to me, and that you 
will stay with him, close to him, until 
you see that all danger is past.” 

“TI can well promise it, my lord, for my 
own heart will be in it.” 

“And sometimes you will say to your- 
self: ‘I am here for Albornoz; he would 
have wished it.’ Perhaps you wonder 
why I trust you so much Baldello? Why 
I place my whole burden upon a man 
young as you are? Well, I will tell you. 
Besides that I have loved you since you 
were a stripling of sixteen, I saw you 
once when you were in early manhood 
pause before an image of the Madonna in 
the courtyard of your home and stand 
praying with uncovered head. You had 
no idea that in the dusk any man would 
be watching you, And the thing was a 
small thing. But it went to my heart. 
Whatever little good I have been able to 
do, whatever successes there have been 
in my life, all has been the doing of that 
great Lady and Queen and not my own 
effort or merit. Love her, Baldello, she 
is well worth it. Our Lady of Victories, 
our dear Lady of Peace.” 

Tears stood in the speaker’s eyes as he 
turned to the frescoed wall. A gracious 
Madonna of the Annunciation was kneel- 
ing there, in the midst of an Umbrian 
landscape, her fair head bowed. There 
was silence for a moment, then the Cardi- 
nal stood and laughed: “Diri, my dear 
Baldello! And at some length, too. 
Now we will go and make a tour of in- 
spection together. How do you like my 
stronghold of Viterbo?” But Baldello 
stood like a man transfixed, listening. 
There was a sound of trumpets in the 
street below. “The men of Torralta!” 


he ejaculated rapturously. “I know the 
call! My father must have arrived.” 
Federico Alfani was not the only one 
of the liege nobles to accept the Cardinal’s 
invitation, and the little city of Viterbo 
was soon crowded with picturesque and 
splendid groups of feudal lords with their 
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La gentlemen and men-at-arms, prelates and creeping with smiles and. inarticulate out arm-over-arm to be the first to greet 
re churchmen, Senators and Governors of murmurings, to the hem of a mother’s the Pontiff, and cheers that seemed to 
nd towns, all awaiting the arrival of the gown. The white specks grew largerand shake the earth travelled out over the 
‘in Sovereign Pontiff to welcome him and to were sails, a fleet of them, advancing waves. 
er do him homage. News came that he had together over the expanse of shining blue. There was a moment of intense sus- 
embarked at Marseilles and that he would Over and over again the watchers pense as the vessel came alongside the 
th land at Porto Clementino, just below counted them, three-and-twenty, three- rustic pier. A hundred hands out- 
Corneto and from there proceed to and-twenty were the ships that werecom- stretched to help caught the great ropes 
of Viterbo where he would receive his own ing; and they were coming quickly; and _ that secured the hull ; planks were thrown 
he subjects and the Ambassadors of foreign one was the Bark of Peter, which holds out, a small ladder lifted, and the frail 
ng princes. But so great was the eagerness Christ. figure of the saintly Pontiff ascended 
at of all to see him, that the whole magnifi- from the forward deck. On the pier he 
rs, cent assembly travelled in detachments ALDELLO stood forward, in one of | paused, caught by the breath of Italy, 
northward to the solitary shore that they the groups that were nearest the moved by the passionate cheering that 
might have the first glimpse of Peter pier’s end. It was soon possible to distin- broke out, and, looking toward Heaven, 
ne returning to his own. guish which vessel was the central one, _ he slowly lifted his holy arms and blessed 
ire Porto Clementino, lonely and small around which the others moved in stately the land to which he was returning, the 
nd harbor, now almost abandoned, had’never order; and then, in the midst of the dark _ people who received him as their own. 
seen such a gathering. The city of figures crowded upon the deck on that Albornoz had fallen to his knees and 
t- Corneto, on the height, overflowed with ship, a tiny figure part white, part red. was kissing, he was first to do it, the hem 
ve guests whose names were so much magic. _Baldello’s soul surged in intense emotion. of the Pope’s mantle. After him Baldello ; 
al- Only a Sovereign Pontiff can draw a _ He glanced over to where slightly behind then quickly the young man stood and 
ou crowd like this one. But where Peter is, him, the Cardinal was standing and he _ his strong arms endeavored to hold back, 
De, there is the Church. Cardinals, Bishops, saw the tense eagerness, the passionate from those two figures, the throng which 
ou prelates, the heads of religious Orders, desire in the fine, bronzed face; but he in its enthusiasm threatened to crush 
til military Orders in splendid uniforms; the saw, too, the look of exhaustion and of them both. Urban V stood, unable to 
great feudal lords of Italy who were suffering that gave hima pang. Albornoz advance one step, but he met the eyes of 
ny faithful; minor nobles who also had had spoken the truth: hisdays werenum- Baldelloand smiled. Then, in an instant, 
hereditary offices at the pontifical court; bered. In the ranks near the water’s the Guard had formed around him and 
Ir the Senate of Rome in gowns and furs; edge, Baldello caught sight of his father opened a way. Blessing, he advanced 
ld the representatives of every crowned and the bluff old lord was weeping like over the rude pier which shook and 
ler head in Christendom. On the morning a child, the tears running down his face. trembled, and under which, between the 
hy of the 3d of June, the year was A.D. 1367, With bated breath, the crowd watched poles, the blue water laughed and 
an a number of white specks appeared upon until at last seven or eight of the gleamed; and, slowly, he came down to 
mu. the misty blue of the summer sea. And _ ships clustered quite near at hand, and, that mass of humans kneeling upon the 
os a great joy, a potent current of enthu- solemnly, in the midst of them, the prow wide sands. But while some wept and 
= siasm, ran through the waiting crowd. of the one that displayed the gonfanon others cheered, the clear voice of a little 
od “He comes! The Pope is coming!” of the Church, glistened wet as it cut child rang out above all other sounds. 
a Swift messengers brought those who through its own ripple of foam, ahead “Praise the Lord, all ye people! The 
nd were lodging at Corneto. Theswarmof of all the others. There was a surge of Pope has come back to Rome.” And the 
ad the poor and nameless joined andelbowed the massed throng toward the pier. envoys from the Eternal City, came for- 
ild the throng of the earth’s great. And all Many rushed deliberately into the water, ward, knelt, and laid at the feet of the 
a mingled together ; many of the spectators small boats put out, with wild oars row- returning exile, upon cushions, the 
rt. wept. The sky widened to radiant, ing, to meet the in-coming ship. Young emblems of the sovereignty of Rome, the 
to laughing blue; the sea was an infant, sailors, half-dressed, dived in and swam _ keys of the Castle of Sant’ Angelo. 
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Widow 
1. Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
an 
re Ge watched the year unfold, 
ji- Beheld the signs of Spring with bated breath— 
ar The tilted bell of hyacinth, the rose 
tn; That crept above her door to hold 
ré The warmth of noon, or some gold drowsy bee— 
lo But when the summer drew unto its death 
ig. She breathed more free. 
he The dropping leaves, 
: The sunlit fragrance of Earth’s labor done, 
. Were sweeter than alJ Spring. 
ne Here was no struggle, here no untried thing. 
I's She prayed to God and cleaned the house and sang 
bo Not Love’s young tune, but of a journey forth; 
- Nor troubled for the crying flocks of geese, 
” The first faint waking echoes in the North. 








Church Wealth in Mexico 


By Thomas S. Hunter 


Notices A ppear Occasionally in the Secular 
Press About the Educational Reforms Being Made 


in Mexico. 


The Reformers Have Not Become 


Poorer for Their Pains as the Following Shows. 


Rerresenravive of the Re- 
form epoch is the following data compiled 
by the late Victoriano Salado. Alvarez 
and published in the Mexico City Excel- 
sior, May 5, 1926. Ecclesiastical endow- 
ments, according to this eminent Mexican 
historian, are “the key to the noble ideals 
of many lovers of liberty and defenders 
of the rights of man .... the secret of 
the wealth of many families, the proof of 
the integrity of many politicians and the 
firmness of their convictions, the justifi- 
cation of many laws.... g 
“Mexico should be a city to which 
might be applied the comment of the 
Duque Job, who forty years ago said of 
the orphans of the asylum of Guadala- 
jara: ‘How rich are these poor.’ It might 
have scholarships, endowments for 
travel, pensions, universities, institutes 
to investigate methods to prolong human 
life, to improve or modify our racial 
idiosyncrasies. It might have devel- 
oped primary education to such.a degree 
as to overcome our frightful illiteracy, 
banner of so many revolutions, source of 
so much demagogic oratory, explanation 
of such dire calamities, had the property 
willed to education and charity by so 
many patriotic men, pious women and 
other persons of goodwill, who wished to 


Mexico City 
Agrarian Commission 
Commercial Exposition 
Government Printing Office 
Labor Union Offices 
Military Barracks 
Military Prison 
Museum, 
National Library 
National Observatory 
Police Station 
Police Station 
Treasury Offices 
Warehouse 


GUADALAJARA 
City Hall 
City Jail 
Labor Union Offices 
Labor Union Offices 
Masonic Temple 


leave a trace of their passage through this 
world, been respected.” 

The Reform, however, changed all this, 
and the reformers did not emerge poorer 
for their pains. Juan José Baz, Reform 
governor of the Federal District, con- 
structed business block number one on 
Motolinia street, his property, from stone 
taken from the church and hospital of 
Santa Clara. Vincente Garcia Torres, 
proprietor of the Reform newspaper, El 
Monitor Republicano, appropriated the 
edifice occupied by the hospital of the 
Espiritu Santo, in which the Spanish 
Casino is now installed. Ignacio Cump- 
lido, proprietor of the Reform news- 
paper, El Siglo XIX, purchased the en- 
tire block occupied by the Hospital Real 
for $93,240, paying twenty-five per 
cent of this sum in cash and the balance 
in government bonds, quoted at eight 
centavos on the peso. The property ad- 
jacent to the church of the Santisima was 
divided into lots, from the sale of which 
the government received $4,343.64. Justo 
Caresse purchased the hospital of the 
Tertiaries for $75,000, but paid for it in 
real money only $22,146.54. The land 
pertaining to the Poor Hospital was 
transferred to various foreign firms for 
$60,000. The Foundlings Home and its 


endowment of $200,000 disappeared 
without leaving a trace. The $859,776 
endowment of the Agricultural College 
was disposed of in like manner. Benigno 
Martinez received the Indian School on 
account of arrears in salary. Sebastian 
Lerdo de Tejada, later President of 
Mexico, transferred all the houses whose 
rents sustained the college of San IIde- 
fonso to his friend, Macedonio Ibaiiez, 
for $64,000. In the Federal District 
alone, 183 urban and 14 rural properties, 
whose rents sustained institutions of 
learning, and 214 urban and 3 rural 
properties, whose rents sustained asy- 
lums, hospitals and other charitable 
institutions, were auctioned off at ridic- 
ulous prices to speculators, who paid for 
them in worthless government bonds. 

But in spite of the havoc wrought by 
the apostles of enlightenment, the teach- 
ing and nursing orders persisted: de- 
prived of their schools and hospitals, they 
installed themselves in temporary quar- 
ters and, as soon as the Reform had spent 
its fury, conspired again to exploit the 
poor by ministering to their needs at the 
expense of the rich. Thus when sixty 
years later the Revolution swept the 
country, it was able to indulge in a brand 
new orgy of confiscation, in fact, with 
few exceptions, barracks, jails, police 
stations, etc., throughout the Mexican 
Republic are installed in buildings orig- 
inally constructed and endowed for edu- 
cational purposes, as the following 
partial list of the present uses of such 
buildings will demonstrate: 


MoreELIA 


Siervos de Maria School. 
Corpus Christi Church. 
Santa Teresa Church. 
Porto Caeli Church. 

La Piedad Convent. 
Santiago Tlateloco School. 
Churubusco Convent. 

San Augustin Church. 
Bishop’s Palace. 

Belem Church. 

La Merced Convent. 
Bishop’s Palace. 

Santiago Tlateloco Church. 


Bishop’s Palace. 
Preciosa Sangre Asylum. 
San Augustin Convent. 
San Diego School. 

Santa Maria Convent. 


Federal Building 
Military Hospital 
State House 


Agrarian Commission 
Agrarian Commission 
Brewery 

City Jail 

Court House 

Federal Building 

Fire Station 

Labor Union Offices 
Military Barracks 
Military Headquarters 


Military Headquarters Seminary. Military Hospital 
Military Hospital Beaterio School. Bi tee 
Military Prison Los Dolores Asylum. 

Post Office Seminary. State Museum 
State Museum Seminary. State Penitentiary 
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Teresian School. 
Guadalupan School. 
Seminary. 


PUEBLA 


San Bernardo School. 
San Pedro School 
Seminary. 

San Juan Hospital 
San Pantaleon School. 
Bishop’s Palace. 

San Javier Church. 
La Piedad Church. 
Carmen Convent. 
Catholic University. 


San Francisco Convent. 


San Juan School. 
Santa Rosa Asylum. 
San Javier School. 
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The above list could be tripled or quad- 
rupled for each of the four cities men- 
tioned and similar, almost identical lists 
prepared for Aguascalientes, Chihuahua, 
Durango, Leon, Merida, Monterrey, 
Oaxaca, Queretaro, Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi, Zacatecas, etc., and the thou- 
sands of smaller towns, where the first 
thing the traveler sees, usually as an 
accessory to the village church, is a 
prominent building on which is inscribed 
in large letters PALACIO MUNICI- 
PAL (City Hall), in the door of which 
lounges a group of gunmen. This build- 
ing was the parish or convent school, 
built by the founders of the town, for 
the education of their posterity. 

The revolutionary epoch begins with 
Carranza, in combination with the I. W. 
W. (Casa del Obrero). The First Chief, 
when informed of the confiscation of 
the Jesuit School, at Guanajuato City, 
which had been endowed by Antonia del 
Moral, is said to have reprimanded the 
general who occupied the building, then 
under construction: “You should have 
let the reverendos finish it before you 
took it over.” 

Between 1914 and 1934, thousands of 
properties were confiscated, but the 
teaching orders, again deprived of their 
schools, still persisted and in spite of 


-legal sanctions and the highly organized 


spy system of the Departments of Edu- 
cation, of the Interior and of the Treas- 
ury, of 180,000 children of school age 
in the Federal District 55,000 received 
instruction during the last school term 
(1933-1934) from sisters, who camou- 
flaged in ordinary garments and holding 
their classes in private homes, conspired 
against the sacrosanct liberties wished 
on the Mexican people by Woodrow 
Wilson and his revolutionary protégés. 
As these illicit activities compromise the 
Revolution in its campaign “to seize the 
conscience of youth,” a Law on the Na- 
tionalization of Property was promul- 
gated by President Cardenas last July. 
This law, it is claimed, will enable the 
Revolution to destroy the redoubts of 
the Reaction and the teachers of the God 
myth, the last obstacle to the definite 
enthronement of the proletariat. 


HE following article on the recently 

promulgated Law on the National- 
ization of Property, by the Mexican 
jurisconsult, Eduardo Pallares, was re- 
fused for publication by the principal 
Mexican newspapers, not because these 
newspapers approve of the law, but be- 
cause the government does not approve 
of the law being discussed in the col- 
umns of these newspapers. 

“In the exercise of the rights which in 
my character as a citizen are granted me 
by the Constitution of Mexico, I protest 
against the Law on the Nationalization 
of Property, as promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial of August 31 last. 

“In formulating this protest, I do not 


identify myself with any militant re- 
ligion or any cause related to obscuran- 
tism, be what may the form and nature 
of its activities. All I attempt is to de- 
fend the cause of liberty of conscience. 


. HE Law on the Nationalization 

of Property is of such a nature that 
it destroys liberty of conscience, which 
all civilized nations have considered and 
still consider to be a factor of first im- 
portance in the political life of the people. 
On the pretext of regulating the nation- 
alization of the property of religious in- 
stitutions, this law deals a death blow to 
religion, because it impedes with un- 
usual energy the teaching and diffusion 
of religious creeds and doctrines. Arti- 
cle 3 defines property destined to the 
administration, diffusion or teaching of 
a religious cult as that in which are 
established schools or centers of any 
denomination, having a religious ten- 
dency or “orientation.” From this dis- 
position it necessarily follows that in the 
future schools having religious tenden- 
cies or “orientations” will be impos- 
sible. In other words the diffusion, 
teaching or instruction in a religion 
will be considered as an illicit act 
from the moment in which the building 
or place where such activities are prac- 
ticed is transferred to the dominion of 
the Nation. It is notorious that the ob- 
ject of article 3 is to impede the teach- 
ing, propagation and in general all 
activities which may have as their end 
the diffusion of religious beliefs and 
dogmas. What juridical effect or social 
force remain in article 24 of the Con- 
stitution, which proclaims religious lib- 
erty? The new law reduces such liberty 
to zero. 

“All its dispositions breathe ferocious 
hatred of religion and of the priests and 
ministers of the various denominations 
that exist in the country. We can not 
explain the motive for this hatred, be- 
cause the weakness and decadence of 
religious social forces in the Mexican 
Republic is a fact obvious to all. When 
the Church was powerful, rich, influen- 
tial and capable of directing consciences, 
it was not strange or extraordinary that 
a Laic State should consider her a pow- 
erful rival and attack her with passion 
and rancor, as Juarez and his faction 
did; but at the present time things have 
changed completely and no one who 
judges with an unbiased spirit can sus- 
tain that the Church today constitutes 
a danger to the cause of progress or of 
the famous emancipation of the prole- 
tariat. 

“It is distressing that a law of such 
importance as the one we are discussing 
should contain dispositions that reveal a 
ferocious hatred and an inquisitorial 
spirit worthy of other epochs. The fol- 
lowing are the acts and circumstances 
considered sufficient to justify the na- 
tionalization of any property: 


“1.—It is sufficient that a clergyman 
establish his office in a house so that 
this house shall be nationalized (article 
3). 

“2.—The house in which any indi- 
vidual. exercising authority among the 
faithful installs his office shall be na- 
tionalized (article 3). 

“3.—Buildings in which are estab- 
lished schools or centers of religious 
instruction, propaganda or ‘orientation’ 
shall belong to the Nation (article 3). 
From this disposition it follows that if 
the three or four book stores in Mexico 
City that handle chiefly religious publi- 
cations continue to do business, the 
buildings they occupy will incur the 
risk of being transferred to the domin- 
ion of the Nation. We might say the 
same in regard to those commercial 
establishments that handle chiefly re- 
ligious articles and the departments of 
the larger department stores that do the 
same. 

“4.—Clergymen may not own one or 
more shares in any civil or mercantile 
society, without imminent risk that said 
society be considered an intermediary 
agent of a religious association, corpor- 
ation or institution, efficient circum- 
stance to justify its transfer to the 
dominion of the Nation (article 8). 

“5.—Neither may a clergyman be a 
member of the Board of a society, with- 
out said society incurring the afore- 
mentioned risk. 

“6.—If the Board of a society fails to 
hold sessions for a year, the property of 
said society shall be transferred to the 
dominion of the Nation (article 9). 

“7.—Buildings which indicate that 
they were constructed for the practice 
of acts of public worship are presumed 
to be temples and shall be transferred to 
the dominion of the Nation. For exam- 
ple, San Angelin Hotel whose chapel 
indicates that the building was con- 
structed for public worship, shall pass to 
the dominion of the Nation, if article 2 
of the law we are discussing be applied. 

“8.—Residences and buildings that 
have niches with images or contain 
rooms which appear to have been con- 
structed for the practice of acts of pub- 
lic worship shall be transferrea to the 
domination of the Nation, according to 
article 2, which defines a temple in the 
following terms: Buildings which by 
some objective detail of their construc- 
tion indicate that they were constructed 
or have been destined to the practice of 
acts of public worship. From the term 
‘objective detail’ and the past tense 
‘were’ as employed in the law we may 
infer that all colonial constructions shall 
be transferred to the dominion of the 
Nation. 

“9—In addition, if to the tenant of-a 
house occurs the peregrine idea of en- 
gaging in religious propaganda within 
the house or apartment occupied, and 
these activities are engaged in in such 
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a secret manner that knowledge of them 
does not reach the owner, the house 
shall become property of the Nation 
(article 5). This disposition may lead 
to the most outrageous frauds, owners 
being obliged to convert themselves into 
informers and fiscalizers of their tenant’s 
activities, if they wish to avoid the un- 
expected loss of their property. 

“The foregoing dispositions are ren- 
dered more intolerable by the legal 
process by which nationalization shall be 
realized. The form is almost identical 
to that employed to expropriate agri- 
cultural properties under the agrarian 
reform. The first part of the process 
consists in provisional possession of the 
properties that are to be nationalized, be 
it by denouncement or by direct evidence 
which the Treasury Department may 
have on the particular case. Provisional 
possession deprives the owner of his 
revenues without any form of. judgment 
and authorizes the administrative au- 
thorities to destine the property that is 


NOTES 


William McGarvey and the Open 
Pulpit 


by the Rev. Edward Hawks 


An earnest group of Catholic minded 
Episcopal clergymen had for several 
years generously served St. Eizabeth’s 
Episcopal parish. They were entranced 
by the vision of Catholic truth. - They 
translated that vision into real life. 
Thinking their church to be a part of the 
Church Catholic, with valid ministry, 
with full apostolic authority to preach and 
administer the sacraments, these zealous 
men set out to wash from the face of the 
Episcopal Church the Protestant appear- 
ance given it by the English innovators 
of the 16th century. 

But in 1907, the Episcopal Church, 
gathered in General convention at Rich- 
mond, Va., revealed its own modernistic 
mind and Protestant heart by legalizing 
the opening of its pulpits to preachers of 
the various sects. High minded laymen 
and bishops undoubtedly composed the 
Richmond Convention, but Catholics they 
were not. They were Protestants in fact 
as well asin name. It was this that many 
Anglo-Catholics fully realized and so 
they took to the highway of Catholic cer- 
titude by entering the Catholic Church. 

These converts were spoken against 
and were accused of being disloyal. But 
time is a great healer. And now the Rev. 
E. Hawks, who lived and suffered with 
these heroic men, comes forward to tell 
the true story and to answer the accusa- 
tions leveled against them. In doing so 
he carries out the dying wish of The Rev. 
William: McGarvey. 


to be nationalized immediately to public 
purposes. If the owner does not object, 
the matter is finished and the property 
nationalized without further red tape. If 
the owner does object, the file is passed 
to the Treasury Department, which de- 
cides after a hearing whether or not 
permanent possession is to be or not to 
be approved and decrees the nationaliza- 
tion. In the case of the affirmative, the 
Public Registrar is given instructions 
to make the customary annotations, 
transferring the property to the do- 
minion of the Nation. The owner is 
given no alternative other than to ac- 
cept the loss, because the Supreme 
Court of Justice has washed its hands 
of this type of outrage: whatever action 
the government takes is sure to be 
satisfactory, irrespective of who the 
affected party may be. 

“After scrutinizing this law, one asks 
himself: Do we really live in a country 
of juridic institutions? Is the right to 
possess property recognized by the law 
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This fascinating history is written by 
a master hand. It tells of the rise of lay 
control in the Episcopal Church in this 
country, of the early days of Nasho- 
tah Seminary in Wisconsin, of the forma- 
tion and dissolution of the Companions 
of The Holy Saviour, of the Richmond 
Convention and finally of the rich harvest 
of conversions to the Catholic Church. 

We congratulate Father Hawks on his 
success in telling his story and express 
the hope that more will come from the 
pen of this gifted historian and writer. 

The title of the book does not reveal to 
the many the riches of its contents and 
may not catch the interest of those who 
would read it with avidity if they sus- 
pected the message which it contains. 
The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. $2.00. 


St. Theresa and the Faithful 
by Benedict Williamson 


There are thousands of souls who 
practise devotion to the Little Flower, 
but perhaps do not realize that devotion to 
this Saint is something more than novena 
prayers and rose petals. A true disciple 
of the Saint of Lisieux should strive to 
follow her teaching and example not only 
at prayer time but in every stage of daily 
life. Father Williamson shows how this 
can be done. He sets forth the “Little 
Way of Spiritual Childhood” followed by 





and the authorities? 
liberty exist? 

“The most discouraging aspect of the 
matter is that we are so accustomed to 
all manner of legalized transgressions 
that now nothing arouses us from leth- 
argy, not even the absurd. We bow our 
heads and give thanks that life has been 
spared.” 

This law has been actively enforced. 
During the month of December 1935, in 
the city of Puebla, 49 residences were na- 
tionalized, one becausé two priests were 
the tenants, another because it was used 
as a hall by the Knights of Columbus, 
etc. During the month of January, 1936, 
in the City of Mexico, numerous national- 
izations were effected: No. 10 El Heraldo 
St., Atzcapotzalco, because it was sus- 
pected that religious instruction was be- 
ing imparted ; No. 12 Totoquihuatzin St, 
Tacuba, because a group of Franciscan 
religious were the tenants; Sarinana 
Hospital, because nursing sisters were 
employed in the establishment. 


BOOKS 


Saint Theresa, and then points out its 
practical application in every walk of 
life. 

Some have given a false notion of St. 
Theresa’s spirituality, portraying it as 
something sugary and _ lace-bedecked, 
while in reality it is as sound and sturdy 
as that of the Fathers of the Desert, and 
just as thorough and complete as that of 
the greatest masters of the spiritual life. 

Let us hope that Father Williamson’s 
little book will have a well-merited suc- 
cess in drawing the faithful to true devo- 
tion to St. Theresa. In passing we might 
suggest the omission, in future editions, 
of such expressions as “our sweet little 
Patroness.” 


Does religious 


Burns, Oates € Washbourne, Ltd., London. $1.00. 


Franciscan Almanac 1936 


This Almanac has grown both in size 
and excellence. The present volume of 
482 pages contains items of a secular and 
religious nature which adds to the sum 
of human knowledge at a very small 
price. Fifty cents (sixty by mail) could 
not be spent more profitably. 

St. Anthony's Guild, Paterson, N. J. 


® 
Laws of Life 
by Halliday Sutherland 

Dr. Sutherland has the faculty of ex- 
pressing his thoughts in clear and inter- 
esting language. His two previous books 
—Arches of the Years and A Time to 
Keep—were concerned with personal rem- 
iniscences of a delightful character. The 
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present volume is devoted to refuting the 
modern attacks on life. The author offers 
wise comments on Marriage, Contracep- 
tion, Sterilization, Heredity, Racial De- 
cay, War, and kindred topics. Dr. 
Sutherland believes in and adheres to 
the teaching of the Catholic Church, but 
the ground of his opinions is the sanity 
and advantages of the natural order, 
which order is violated by most of the 
methods advocated by the so-called social 
reformers of our day. 

The “safe period” is treated at con- 
siderable length. It would be well when 
discussing this method of birth control 
to inform the reader that the Catholic 
Church tolerates rather than positively 
recommends this method. All the decrees 
of the Holy See indicate this. The chap- 
ter on “Dominions Calling” was pre- 
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The Passion Prayer Book 
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$1.00 Edition 


Also two other bindings. 


DEVOTIONAL—ATTRACTIVE 
UNDER HIS SHADOW 
By Francis Shea, C. P...........-- $1.50 


There is an unction in these: pages 
which will warm the heart with love 
for Jesus Crucified. 


THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST OF 
DAYS 


By Father Camillus, ©. P........... $1.00 


“In any collection of books treating 
of the Seven Last Words, this one 
will take and hold a distinct place.” 
(Ecclesiastical Review.) 
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sumably intended for British eyes, but 
the publisher thought that it might in- 
terest some Americans. The book is 
recommended to the mature reader as an 
intelligent and forceful defense against 
the modern assaults on human life and 
dignity 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.50 


Christ 
by Rev. F. J. Mueller 


Father Mueller presents briefly, yet 
clearly, almost the entire teaching of 
Catholic theology with regard to Christ. 
He sets forth the various attributes and 
powers of Christ. He sets forth our 
obligations to Christ, and shows with 
perfect logic and force how those obliga- 
tions flow from the nature of Christ 
and His relationship to us. Of special 
interest is the fact that all these con- 
siderations are made in the light of 
present-day conditions and problems. 

We cannot better express the value of 
this book than by saying that it makes 
one know Christ more intimately. For, 
as the author says: “To know Christ, 
as He has given it to our puny little 
intelligences to know Him, means to 
love Him. Loving must needs issue in 
service of Him, and that means temporal 
salvation for a society that is increasingly 
in need of saving, and eternal salvation 
for the individual souls who comprise it.” 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $1.50. 


Roger B. Taney 
by Carl Brent Swisher 


Mr. Swisher avoids the extremes of 
hero-worship and bias that have fre- 
quently distorted the picture of Roger B. 
Taney. From the eminence of sound 
scholarship he surveys dispassionately 
the scenes of Taney’s life. His historical 
research is wide and detailed. To the 
problem of Taney’s personality he brings 
a delicacy of understanding that gives 
him entrée to intimate acquaintance with 
his subject. Mr. Swisher’s pleasant 
style draws the reader on to share that 
acquaintance, with an urbanity and can- 
dor that would have delighted the gra- 
cious Southern gentleman to whom he 
introduces us. 

Roger Brooke Taney lived in an epoch 
that was singularly chaotic. To follow 
the development of his career, as deline- 
ated by his biographer, is to live with 
almost the reality of personal experience 
through a period of dynamic political ac- 
tivity. The wrjter has a rare ability of 
re-presenting issues and personalities 
against their native background. Any- 
one with even a moderate interest in his- 
tory will be stirred by the insight these 
pages give into such characters as Daniel 
Webster, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, 
Calhoun, John Marshall and numerous 
other famous men. Roger B. Taney, 
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NIGHT OVER 
THE EAST 


A novel by 


ERIC VON KUHNELT- 
LEDDIHN 


$2.50 


“This vivid and extraor- 
dinarily well written novel . 

it is all done with breathless 
and half “Ke vig 

that it is a very 

who will fail to ¢*-- the infec- 
tion of the rising tement. 
Times Literary Supplement. 


THE WELL AND 


THE SHALLOWS 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
$2.50 


“Chesterton . . . with a mag- 
nificent verve, sails into every- 
thing in modern ~— which _—— 
to him 

. He convinces us that the 
Church, for him, means a com- 
plete lack of cant, a realistic as 


well as a devout outlook on — 


life, and withal some good, 
wholesome, cheerful _ belliger- 
ency.”—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


ST. JOHN 
BOSCO 


HENRI GHEON 
$2.00 


‘Many lives of St. John Bosco 
ared his canoni- 


this of 
Gheon.”—Catholic Educational 
Review. 


EDMUND 

CAMPION 
EVELYN WAUGH 
$2.50 


“A brilliant book gathers 
momentum and intensity with 
each page.”—N. Y. Sun. 


THE MYSTICAL 
BODY OF CHRIST 


MSGR. FULTON SHEEN 
$2.50 


“A good book is the ba ae 
friends—the same today and 

ever. Such is the latest 

that has come from the pen of 
Megr. Sheen—a book for priests, 
religious and laymen.”—The 
Sign. 


LAWS OF LIFE 
HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND 
$2.50 


“|. straightforward and often 
scintillating what 
medicine might do for human 
life. There nothing at the 
book half so good 

glimpses it affords ot t Halliday 
Sutherland himself.” George 
Shuster in The Herald-Tribune. 
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eminently gifted in mind and heart, takes 
his rightful place among them. For 
thirty years he presided over the highest 
court in the land. When, in his old age, 
he could have hoped for a peaceful and 
honorable close to his career, his decision 
in the Dred Scott case exposed him to the 
envenomed attacks of those whose view- 
point differed from his own. 

Taney’s religious faith was “an inti- 
mate spiritual reality, rather than a mere 
commitment to a creed.” “Most thank- 
ful I am,” wrote Taney to a cousin, “that 
the reading, reflection, study and exper- 
ience of a long life iave strengthened and 
confirmed my faith in the Catholic 
Church, which has never ceased to 
teach her children how they should live, 
and how they should die.” 

Macmillan Co. $5.00. 


A Call to Catholic Action 
by Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P. 


A Call to Catholic Action contains a 
series of thirty-seven conferences which 
contain the principles laid down by Pius 
XI, as applied to our own country. The 
contributors to this series are all well 
known leaders and authorities on social 
and economic questions of the day. To 
mention a few, there are: the Most Rev- 
erend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States; the 
Most Reverend Joseph Schrembs, Daniel 
Lord, S.J., Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
Msgr. John L. Belford, and Kilian J. 
Heinrich, O.M.Cap. 

The topics discussed cover a vast field 
and are calculated to bring into practice 
the principles of Christ’s Gospel in every 
walk of life, and to make Catholics not 
only profess their religion but really 
practice it. 

At the end of each conference there is 
a sermon outline, containing the domi- 
nant ideas of the conference. These will 
be of great help to the busy priest, and 
will supply a foundation for an entire 
course on Catholic Action. 


Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. $2.00. 


Why Not End Poverty? 
by F. H. Drinkwater 


Everyone has come to realize that the 
depression presents a problem of the 
most serious nature. Scarcely anyone 
thinks of this problem as something he 
can help to solve. Father Drinkwater, 
an English priest, and Father Coughlin, 
the American priest, agree that the de- 
pression can be replaced by prosperity, 
and that every man and woman can have 
a part in the achievement. Both agree, 
too, that the misuse of money is the cause 
of our economic evils, and both call upon 
the people at large to demand that the 
necessary laws be made and enforced. 

Why Not End Poverty? is a collec- 
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tion of very short articles that Father 
Drinkwater has written during the past 
couple of years. It is a clear and power- 
ful presentation of his case against the 
misusers of money and credit. In an 
interesting, yet unexpected way, he pre- 
sents this misuse as the cause of evils in 
every layer of English society. Most 
of the facts can be paralleled here in 
America, and are known at least in a 
general way, by most people. Here as in 
England, however, these facts are fre- 
quently accepted with mere stoicism or 
resentment. In few cases, is there a 
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realization that each of us is mor or less 
responsible for not putting an end to the 
un-Christian poverty the depression has 
produced. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. $1.30. 


Studies in Comparative Religion 
Revised by G. Messenger. Vol. IV and 
Vol. V 


These two volumes complete the set 
of Studies in Comparative Religion, the 
first three of which were noticed favor- 
ably in the October 1935 issue of THE 
Sicn. So much ground is covered by 
them that it will be sufficient to list the 
titles of each volume. Vol. IV contains 
studies of Mediaeval Christianity, Scho- 
lasticism, The Reformation, The Church 
and the Modern Age, The Eastern 
Churches, Anglicanism, Presbyterian- 
ism, and Methodism, Vol. V embraces 
essays on Islam, Modern Judaism, Theos- 
ophy, Christian Science, Spiritualism, 
Communism and Religion, A Philosophy 
of Comparative Religion, and an Index. 

The Jesuits contribute five of the seven 
studies in the fifth volume. The Index 
covers 28 pages and refers to the whole 
set. Each study is followed by a selected 
bibliography for the benefit of those who 
wish to pursue the subject further. This 
set of five volumes is a storehouse of 
information on the religions of the world, 
which ought to be in every up-to-date 
Catholic library. Each article is the work 
of a qualified writer. There is a special 
library edition in quarter leather for 21 
shillings. This edition is not sold sepa- 
rately. 

Catholic Truth Society, London. 
$1.25 the volume (cloth); $5.00 the set. 


Religion Outlines For Colleges, 
Course I. 2nd ed., revised 
by Rev. John M. Cooper, D.D. 

Dr. Cooper’s Religion Outlines For 
Colleges has met with well deserved 
success and all familiar with the work 
will welcome the revised edition of the 
first course which deals with “The 
Catholic Ideal Of Life.” The new edi- 
tion is larger than the previous one by 
more than one hundred pages. The 
changes and additions have been made 
in the light of experience gained from 
actual use of the text. This carries out 
the original plan of the work which 
was to offer a religion course built on 
the experience of the classroom. 

Although primarily intended for col- 
lege courses in religion the book has a 
wider usefulness. It presents Catholic 
teaching in its application to the indi- 
vidual, the family, and society for at- 
taining the Catholic Ideal of Life. Its 
study therefore cannot but be profitable 
to all fairly well educated Catholics 
who wish to understand more fully the 


relation of their Faith to the problems 
of life. Study Clubs especially ought to 
find in it an interesting addition to the 
books available for the better compre- 
hension of Catholic Action. 
Catholic University Press. $1.40. 


The New Testament 


re-edited by Rev. James A Carey 


The edition of the New Testament 
gotten out by C. Wildermann Company 
is excellent for several reasons. One 
is that it is printed in large readable 
type. The Bible is too often printed 
in such small type that it is a strain on 
eyes and nerves to read it. This New 
Testament is a happy exception. 

The changes that have been intro- 
duced into the text are felicitous and 
answer to a long standing need. The 
corrections are made with reference to 
the best critical editions of the Greek 
New Testament. The introductory in- 
formation contributed by Father Carey 
is exact and illuminating. It gives a 
history of the Rheims New Testament 
as well as a brief critical and historical 
introduction to the present re-edition. 
We do not know when the reader can 
find in such brief compass so satisfying 
an exposition of this extremely interest- 
ing subject. 

This re-edition is not presented as 
the final, long-hoped-for New Testament 
in English which has been so long de- 
sired, but it is a long step on the way 
and deserves wide circulation among 
clergy and laity. 

It is sold at 2, 3 and 5 dollars. 

C. Wildermann Company, Dept. S., New York. 


An Augustine Synthesis 
by Erich Przywara 


Not so very long ago, the intellectual 
world “rediscovered” the works and the 
genius of St. Thomas Aquinas. En- 
thusiasm over its find caused it to travel 
quickly along the road to sound knowl- 
edge. Now, it is fitted to receive and 
appreciate the writings of St. Augustine, 
that incredible genius whose works con- 
tributed so generously to the clearer 
understanding of Catholic teachings. 

Father Przywara, by his presentation 
of An Augustine Synthesis, is attempting 
to foster the knowledge and love of St. 
Augustine’s writings. He realizes well 
that no synthesis can hope to present an 
adequate appreciation of Augustine’s 
work. He must realize too that in includ- 
ing some passages from St. Augustine 
and omitting others, there will inevitably 
be controversy as to the wisdom of his 
selection. In spite of these difficulties, 
however, he has made his choice from 
St. Augustine’s multitudinous writings, 
and that choice he now presents to the 
world. A particularized index would un- 
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A CELTIC CHALICB OF HAMMERED SILVER 


Chalices by Gorham craftsmen have always 
enjoyed the reputation of being the finest obtain- 
able. We offer a wide selection of Gorham 
chalices in sterling silver, gold plate, and gold, 
in twenty-five different patterns and in Gothic, 
Celtic and Romanesque styles, from $100. Our 
Ecclesiastical Department is situated on our first 
floor, with an entrance on Forty-Eighth Street, 
just west of Fifth Avenue. © 
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doubtedly have made his material of 
more practical value to the preacher and 
writer. Yet, all who read this book must 
find in it a treasure of wisdom and sound 
reflection, and many will be inspired to 
delve deeper into the writings of St. 
Augustine. With this, the author of the 
work will be content. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $4.00. 


The Catholic Revival in Italy 
by H. L. Hughes 

This is an inspiring picture of the in- 
tense renewal of Catholic vitality in Italy 
during the last century. Leaders of Cath- 
olic Action met problems of Regalism, 
Jansenistic influence, Anti-clericalism, 
Modernism and the reconciliation of 
Science and Culture with the Faith. 

After 1870, open conflict between 
Church and State weakened the influence 
of the Church over the middle and pro- 
fessional classes. This brought about a 
gradual lowering of the spiritual and 
moral tone of the nation. 

There are short sketches of the leaders 
of the Revival and of their opponents 
too. Particular problems met are strik- 
ingly like our own. We would like to 
know more about Toniolo, whom Leo 
XIII consulted on Capital and Labor, 
and Don Bosco the Apostle of Youth, and 
Fr. Gemelli. whose strange chequered 
career fitted him so well to play a prom- 
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inent part in the Religious Revival of 
post-war Italy. 

“The battle fought by the leaders of 
Catholic Action was above all a fight 
waged to prevent Christian civilization 
from being undermined by the disruptive 
force of neo-paganism.” 


Burns, Oates &€ Washbourne, London, $2.25. 

e 
The Three Hours Agony of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ 


by Rev. John A. Elbert, $.M. 


Discourses on the Seven Last Words 
afford ample opportunity for a yariety 
of theological interpretation. Fr. Elbert 
in his novel way tells the story of Christ’s 
\gony and Death on Calvary—drawing 
his ideas from the inspired pages of 
Scripture and touching them with new 
spiritual meaning for our everyday lives. 

We see in these pages the sufferings 


of Jesus Christ during his last hours on 


earth, not as a barren, sterile experience 
of an historical Person, but a fruitful 
source whence springs grace, the life- 
blood of the soul. This small volume 
offers substantial spiritual reading and 
matter for meditation. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. §$.75. 


Heaven and Charing Cross: 
Sermons on the Holy Eucharist 
by Rev. Ronald A. Knox 

A brilliant champion of the Faith, 
whose ability to puncture the preten- 
sions of the modern irreligionist with 
the rapier of irony, humor, and deadly 
logic is unquestioned, offers us this col- 


lection of nine sermons on the Blessed. 


Sacrament. He preached them in the 
Church of Corpus Christi, London, on 
successive Corpus Christi Days. Father 
Knox unfolds the beauty of the Blessed 
Sacrament and shows its vital effect on 
the spiritual lives of men and women. 
His use of beautiful imagery and in- 
spiring similitudes aids, not a little, in 
making this a particularly satisfying 
book. 


E. P. Dutton € Co., N. Y. $1.25. 


The Constitutions of Canon 1125 
by Francis F. Woods 


Canon 1125 of the new Code of Canon 
Law refers to the constitutions of Pope 
Paul III, Pope Pius V and Pope Gregory 
XIII, which were issued by the Supreme 
Pontiffs in order to settle the difficulties 
which arose when there was question of 
receiving into the Church pagans who 
had been married several times. These 
constitutions were interpretations and 
extensions of the Pauline Privilege. The 
present Canon says that these constitu- 
tions which were written to settle the 
difficulties of certain places may also be 


extended to other regions in which the 
same conditions obtain. The clause 
which is the subject of difference of 
opinion inCanon 1125 is in ejusdem ad- 
junctis, Dr. Woods maintains that the 


‘ provisions of this Canon can be applied 


to the United States, because the same 
conditions obtain here as were contem- 


' plated by the Popes in their constitu- 


tions. The author presents a formidable 
array of modern theologians, who, he 
claims, support his opinion. 


Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee. $1.75. 


Freemasonry and Revolution, 
1660-1800 
by Bernard Faij 


The part which Freemasonry played 
in the revolutions during the period 1660- 
1800 is studied with detachment and im- 
partiality by Mr. Faij from authentic 
sources, chiefly Masonic. The underly- 
ing philosophy of the revolutions in 
which Freemasonry participated was that 
of Liberalism—a philosophy which at- 
tacks the supernatural order and all 
things connected with that order. Hence 
the opposition of Freemasonry to the 
Catholic Church, the papacy and the 
priesthood. Liberalism dictated the de- 
ceitful and impious slogan of the French 
Revolution—“liberty, fraternity and 
equality,” and was the guiding spirit and 
hand behind the awful excesses of that 
revolution. The American Revolution 
was powerfully aided by the Masonic 
Lodges. Benjamin Franklin arch-apostle 
of Freemasonry was everywhere received 
with proper enthusiasm by the Lodges of 
France. They gave him their support 
and Lafayette came here to aid in the 
struggle of the Colonies. George Wash- 
ington, a Freemason, welcomed help 
from such quarters. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that all Free- 
masons in the Colonies were on the side 
of the revolutionaries. 

A reading of this book will show how 
justified is the Catholic Church’s con- 
demnation of the principles of Free- 
masonry, which at bottom are not what 
the innocent public think they are—fra- 
ternal and benevolent, but rather a creed 
of false Liberalism, which opposes the 
sovereignty of the supernatural order and 
civil powers which recognize it. Though 
there are many opinions concerning 
Freemasonry entertained by those who do 
not penetrate behind the murky cloud 
which enshrouds the Craft, the only law- 
ful one for a Catholic to hold is that of 





the Supreme Pontiffs, who reprobate the 
society as a whole with the most severe 
epithets. Those condemnations have 
never been withdrawn. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Faij will continue the history 
of Freemasonry with reference to revolu- 
tions down to the present day, especially 
those in Mexico and the South American 
Republics. 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $3.00. 
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College of 
Saint Elizabeth 


Convent (near Morristown), 
New Jersey 
A Catholic College for women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American 


Universities. Campus of 400 acres, Mod- 
ern residence halls. 


music, home economics, science. 
B. A. and B. 8S. in Home Economics. 


For eatalogue, address The Dean 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, P. 


Gentoned by the Bilighens of ty Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
fae eg anaes Co laws of the & oye Posner 
vania power to confer Degrees 8 ences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Philadelphia on Line of the P. B. RB. 

















Ravenhill 


West School Lane, Germantown, Phila. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 


College preparatory. General Courses MONTESSORI 
Classes for little girls and boys. 


Address: The Reverend Mother. 














MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


LA SALLE 


Errectives college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 


acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 


swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 8S, Oakdale, L. I., N. ¥. 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY sovs 


CLAYMONT, DELAWARE 
Box 68G 


Day and Boarding 
College Preparation Emphasized 





Six Year Course 
Under Norbertine Canons 
Very Rev. M. J. MeKeough, 0. Praem., Ph.D. 
Headmaster. 











SETON 





HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 A:nerican States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 
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Thinking People 


Buy ANNUITIES . . . 


The Passionist Annuity assures a life 


income and helps the cause of Christ 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Missions, 
Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum of 
money to the Annuitant as long as the An- 
nuitant lives. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are made 
semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 


No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 


Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, - 


N. J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men for 
the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 
1. PERMANENCE: 
An Annuity Bond never requires reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT YIELD: 


The rate of interest is the highest consistent 
with absolute safety. 


3. SECURITY. 


Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral as well 
as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 


4. FREEDOM FROM WorRY: 
Annuitants are relieved from the care of prop- 
erty in their old age; are saved from the tempta- 
tion to invest their savings unwisely; and have 
the ease of mind obtained by the banishment of 
anxiety. 


5. ECONOMY: 


There are no commissions, lawyers’ fees or 
waste in legal contests. 


6. STEADY INCOME: 


The income from Annuity Bonds does not 
decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF CHRIST: 


An Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an 
active sharer in the missionary work of the 
Passionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, participat- 
ing in many rich spiritual blessings. 


Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, New Jersey 





The Father 


Five years ago Pope Pius XI, the 
Father of us all, wrote a Letter to 
the Bishops of the world. Its sub- 
ject was The Reconstruction of the 
Social Order. In turn this Letter 
commemorated the fortieth anni- 
versary of Pope Leo XIII’s Encyc- 
lical on The Condition of Labor. 
All are affected by social and eco- 
nomic conditions and should read 
these Letters carefully. We quote 
a few lines from each of these docu- 
ments which are keen in their pene- 
trating knowledge, and frank and 
sympathetic in their suggestions. 


The Condition of Labor: 


“Capital cannot do without labor, nor labor without capital. Mutual agreement results 
in pleasantness and good order; perpetual conflict necessarily produces confusion and 
outrage. . . . In preventing such strife as this, . . . the efficacy of Christianity is 
marvelous and manifold. . . . There is nothing more powerful than religion (of 
which the Church is the interpreter and guardian) in drawing rich and poor together, 
by reminding each class of its duties to the other, and especially the duty of justice. 
Thus religion teaches the laboring man and the workman to carry out honestly and 
well all equitable agreements really made, never to injure capital, nor to outrage the 
person of an employer; never to employ violence in representing his own cause; never 
to engage in riot and disorder. . . . Religion teaches the rich man and the employer 
that their work people are not their slaves; that they must respect in every man his 
dignity as a man and as a Christian; that labor is nothing to be ashamed of, if we 
listen to right reason and Christian philosophy, but as an honorable employment, 
enabling a man to sustain his life in an upright and creditable way.” 


Reconstructing The Social Order: 


“It is not of course the office of the Church to lead men to transient and perishable 
happiness only, but to that which is eternal. Indeed ‘the Church believes that it 
would be wrong for her to interfere without just cause in such earthly concerns’; 
but she can never relinquish her God given task of interposing her authority, not 
indeed in technical matters, for which she has neither the equipment nor the mission, 
but in all those that have a bearing on moral conduct. For the deposit of truth 
entrusted to Us by God and Our weighty office of propagating, interpreting and urging 
in season and out of season the entire moral law, demand that both social and economic 
questions be brought within Our supreme jurisdiction, insofar as they refer to 
moral issues.” 








